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Shakspeare  pleases  by  his  animated  and  masterly  representa- 
tions of  character,  by  the  liveliness  of  his  descriptions,  the  force 
of  his  sentiments,  and  his  possessing,  beyond  all  writers,  the 
nataral  language  of  passion :— beauties,  which  true  criticism  no 
less  teaches  us  to  place  in  the  highest  rank,  than  nature  teaches 

us  to  feel. 

Db.  Blair. 

Shakspeare  was  the  first  who  painted  moral  affliction  in  the 
highest  degree :  the  bitterness  of  those  sufferings,  of  which  he 
gives  us  the  idea,  might  pass  for  the  phantoms  of  imagination, 
if  Nature  did  not  recognize  her  own  picture  in  them. 

Madams  Dx  Staxl  Holstxin. 
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HAMLET, 

PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


»HAK.  ZIT. 


HISTORICAL    NOTICE 

OF 

HAMLET. 


The  French  novelist  Bellet'orest  extracted  from  Sa^ro 
Graroniaticus,  tlie  Danish  historian,  the  history  of 
Amleth,  and  inserted  it  in  the  collection  of  novels 
published  by  him  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  whence  it  was  translated  into  English  undei 
the  title  of '  The  Historic  of  Hamblett/  a  small  quarto 
volume  printed,  in  black  letter,  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  play  previous  to  1589 :  and  on  these  materials 
onr  author  is  supposed  to  have  constructed  this  noble 
tragedy,  !bc  composition  of  which  is  as«igned  by  Ma- 
lone  to  the  date  of  1600,  while  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Dr. 
Drake  contend  that  it  was  written  as  early  as  1507,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Percy's  copy  of  Speght's  edition 
of  Chaucer,  which  once  belonged  to  Gabriel  Harvey, 
who  had  writteli  his  name  at  both  the  commencement 
and  conclusion,  with  several  notes  between ;  among 
which  was  the  following : — '  The  younger  sort  take 
much  delight  in  Shakspeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  ;  but 
his  Lucrece,  and  his  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmarkcy  have  it  in  them  to  please  the  wiser  sort. 
1598.'  The  original  composition  of  this  play  may 
therefore  be  placed  in  1597;  and  its  revision,  with 
addit\'>ns,  in  1600.  The  earliest  entry  of  it  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  is  July  26th,   1602;  and  a  copy  of  the 
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play  in  its  iniperfoct  state,  dated  1603,  and  snpposed 
to  have  been  printed  from  a  spnrions  original,  was  first 
discovered  in  the  beginning  of  iS^.  Another  edition 
uppeared  in  1604,  *  newly  imprinted,  and  enlarged  to 
almost  ns  nuich  again  as  it  was;'  the  variations  in 
which  are  both  numerous  and  striking. 

No  cliaracter  in  our  author's  plays  has  occasioned  so 
much  discussion,  so  much  contradictory  opinion,  and, 
consequently,  so  much  perplexity  as  that  of  Hamlet, 
the  inconsistencies  of  whose  conduct  have  perhaps  re- 
ceived the  most  satisfactory  solution  from  the  immortal 
Goethe.  *  It  is  clear  to  me,*  observes  this  great  writer, 
'that  Siiakspeare's  intention  was  to  exhibit  the  elTccts 
of  a  great  action  imposed  as  a  duty  on  a  mind  too 
feeble  for  its  accomplishment.  In  this  sense  I  find  the 
character  consistent  throughout.  Here  is  an  oak  tree 
planted  in  a  china  vase,  proper  only  to  receive  the 
most  delicate  flowers :  the  roots  strike  out,  and  the 
vessel  flies  to  pieces.  A  pure,  noble,  highly  moral  dis- 
position, but  without  that  energy  of  soul  which  consti- 
tutes the  hero,  sinks  under  a  load,  which  it  can  neither 
support,  nor  resolve  to  abandon  altogether.  All  his 
obligations  are  sacred  to  him,  but  this  alone  is  above 
his  powers.  An  impossibility  is  required  at  his  hands ; 
not  an  impossibility  in  itself,  but  that  wliich  is  so  to 
him.  Observe  how  he  turns,  shifts,  hesitates,  advances, 
and  recedes ;  how  he  is  continually  reminded  and  re- 
minding himself  of  his  great  commission,  which  he, 
nevertheless,  in  the  end,  seems  almost  intirely  to  lose 
sight  of,  and  this  without  ever  recovering  his  former 
tranquillity.' 

The  scene  of  this  tragedy  is  at  the  castle  and  court 
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of  Elsinore,  nnd  the  action  apparently  occupies  some 
months.  The  story  is  intirely  fabulous,  and  is  placed 
at  an  uncertain  period  of  antiquity  ;  but  porhaps  it 
may  be  safely  referred  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  during  the  inva- 
sions of  England  by  the  Danes. 

*  If  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare/  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
*  were  to  be  characterised  each  by  the  particular  ex- 
cellence which  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  we  must 
allow  to  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  the  praise  of  variety. 
The  incidents  arc  so  numerous,  that  the  argument  of 
the  play  would  make  a  long  tale.  The  scenes  are 
interchangeably  diversified  with  merriment  and  solem- 
nity ;  with  merriment  that  includes  judicious  and; 
instructive  observations;  and  solemnity  not  strained 
by  poetical  violence  above  the  natural  sentiments  of 
man.  New  characters  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
continual  succession,  exhibiting  various  forms  of  life 
i\nd  particular  modes  of  conversation.  The  pretended 
madness  of  Hamlet  causes  much  mirth,  the  mournful 
distraction  of  Ophelia  fills  the  heart  with  tenderness, 
and  every  personage  produces  the  effect  intended, 
from  the  apparition  that  in  the  first  act  chills  the  blood 
with  horror,  to  the  fop  in  the  last,  that  exposes 
afiectation  to  just  contempt. 

*  The  conduct  is  perhaps  not  wholly  secure  against 
objections.  The  action  is  indeed  for  the  most  part 
in  continual  progression,  but  there  are  some  scenes 
which  neither  forward  nor  retard  it.  Of  the  feigned 
madness  of  Hamlet  there  appears  no  adequate  cause, 
for  he  does  nothing  which  he  might  not  have  done 
with  the  reputation  of  sanity.     He  plays   the  mad- 
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man  most,  when  he  treats  Ophelia  with  so  much 
rudeness,  which  seems  to  be  useless  and  wanton 
cruelty. 

*  Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an 
instrument  than  an  agent.  After  he  has,  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  play,  convicted  the  king,  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  punish  him ;  and  his  death  is  at  last 
effected  by  an  incident  which  Hamlet  had  no  part  in 
producing. 

*  The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ; 
the  exchange  of  weapons  is  rather  an  expedient  of 
necessity  than  a  stroke  of  art.  A  scheme  might  easily 
be  formed  to  kill  Hamlet  with  the  dagger,  and  Laertes 
with  the  bowl. 

*  The  poet  is  accused  of  having  shown  little  regard 
to  poetical  justice,  and  may  be  charged  with  equal 
neglect  of  poetical  probability.  The  apparition  left 
the  regions  of  the  dead  to  little  purpose ;  the  revenge 
which  he  demands  is  not  obtained,  but  by  the  death 
of  him  that  was  required  to  take  it ;  and  the  gratifi- 
cation which  would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  a 
usurper  and  a  murderer,  is  abated  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Ophelia,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  harm- 
less, and  the  p]oii«.' 


ARGUMENT. 


The  sudden  death  of  Hamlet  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  hurried 
and  indecent  nuptials  of  bis  widow  witJi  his  hrother  and 
successor,  fiil  tlie  mind  of  the  young  prince  Hamlet  with 
grief  and  shame,  which  is  speedily  exchanged  into  a  desire 
of  revenge  at  the  appearance  of  his  father's  spirit,  which 
informs  the  astonished  youth  that  his  end  has  been  effected 
by  the  operation  of  poison,  administered  to.  him  in  his  sleep 
by  his  perfidious  brother.  Doubtful  of  the  truth  of  this 
Bupematnral  communication,  Hamlet  counterfeits  madness 
in  order  lo  conceal  his  designs,  and  invites  the  king  and  his 
court  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  play  which  bears  a 
striking  similarity  to  the  murder  detailed  by  the  Ghost. 
Struck  by  the  reproaches  of  a  wounded  conscience,  the 
guilty  monarch  betrays  the  emotions  of  his  mind  to  the 
vigilance  of  Hamlet,  who  is  prevented  from  the  prosecution 
of  his  revenge  by  the  death  of  Polonius,  Oie  father  of 
Ophelia,  who  is  commissioned  by  the  king  to  lie  in  ambush 
during  an  interview  between  the  prince  and  his  mother : 
Hamlet,  hearing  a  noise,  and  conjecturing  that  it  proceeds 
from  his  concealed  uncle,  stabs  the  old  man  to  the  heart  ;— 
a  mistake,  which  deprives  Ophelia  of  reason,  and  causes 
her  self-destruction;  while  the  unfortunate  prince  is 
banished  to  England  by  the  king,  who  sends  thither  secret 
orders  for  his  death  on  his  arrival.  The  accomplishment 
of  this  cruel  mandate  is  prevented  by  his  captivity  by  pi- 
I'ates,  who  land  him  on  the  Danish  coast.  In  the  mean 
time,  Laertes,  the  son  of  Polonius,  in  his  anxiety  to  revenge 
the  deaths  of  his  father  and  sister,  tarnishes  the  nafuriil 
generosity  of  his  character  by  listening  to  the  insidious 
suggestions  of  the  king,  who  accomplishes  the  destruction 
of  his  nephew  by  means  of  a  poisoned  weapon,  with  which 
he  is  woundr/l  in  a  trial  of  skill  in  fencing  with  Lnertes,  to 
which  the  unsuspecting  youth  is  invited  ;  and  in  which  his 
antagonist  also  becomes  the  victim  of  his  own  fraud. 
Finding  his  end  fast  approaching,  Hamlet  inflicts  on  hi^t 
uncle  the  just  punishment  of  his  atrocities  ;  and  soon  after 
expires,  after  witnessing  the  untimely  death  of  his  motlier 
by  poiaon. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


CtJLVDrvB,  king  of  Denmark. 

Hamlet,  son  to  the  former,  and  nephew  to  th*  present  king. 

PoLONius,  lord  chamberlain 

HcHATio,  friend  to  Hamlet. 

Laertes,  son  to  Polonius. 

VOLTIMAND,        -V 

Cornelius,        f 

KOSENCRANTZ.    \  «»"*'»"• 

Guildenstkrn,-' 
Ojjric,  a  courtier. 
Another  Courtier. 
A  Priest. 
Marcellus,  >    ^ 
Bernardo,  (  offi^«»-»- 
Francisco,  a  soldier. 
Keynaldo,  servant  to  Polonius. 
Captain.     Ambassador. 
Ghost  of  Hami.kt's  fathi-.r. 
FoRTiNBRAS,  priuce  of  Norway. 

Gbrtkuos,  queen  of  Denmark,  and  mother  of  Hamlet. 
OraiUA,  daughter  of  Polonius. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Players,  Gruvediggcrs, 
Sailors,  Messengers,  and  other  Att**udarjiti. 

HcKNS,  £Isii:ore. 


HAMLET, 

PRINCE    OF    DENMARK. 


A  CT    I. 

8CBNB    I. 

Elsinore.     A  platform  before  the  castle, 
FRANCISCO  on  his  post.     Enter  to  him  Bernardo. 

Ber.  Who  'a  there  ? 

Fran.  Nay,  answer  me :  stand,  and  unfold 

Yourself. 

Ber.  Long  live  the  king ! 

Fran.  Bernardo  ? 

Ber.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour. 

Ber,  'Tis  now  struck  twelve;  g^t  thee  to  hed, 
Francisco. 

Fran.    For  this  relief,  much  thanks:    'tis  bitter 
cold, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  mouse  stirring. 

Ber,  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
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The  rivals '  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste. 

Enter  houatio  and  harcbllus. 

Fran.  I  think,  I  hear  them. — Stand,  ho !  Who  is 
th'?rft  > 

IIo,  Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar,  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fran,  Give  you  good  night. 

Mar.  O,  farewell,  honest  soldier : 

Who  hath  relieved  you  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  hath  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  [Exit  Francisco . 

Mar.  Holla !  Bernardo  ! 

Ber.  Say, 

What,  is  Horatio  there  ? 

Ho.  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber.    Welcome,  Horatio ;    welcome,  good   M.v- 
cellus. 

Ho.    What,   has   this  thing   appeared   again  to* 
night  ? 

Ber.  I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  says,  'tis  but  our  fantasy. 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him. 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of  iss : 
Therefore  I  have  entreated  him  along. 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ; 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come. 


*  i*arr?ierh. 
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He  may  approve  our  eyes,*  and  speak  to  it. 

Ho.  Tush !  tiish !  'twill  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  awhile ; 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears. 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story. 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen. 

Ho,  Well,  sit  we  down* 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Ber,  Last  night  of  all. 
When  yon  same  star,  that 's  westward  from   the 

pole. 
Had  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus,  and  myself. 
The  bell  then  beating  one, 

Mar.    Peace;    break   thee   off;    look,   where  it 
comes  again ! 

Enter  ghost. 

Ber,    In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that  *8 

dead. 
Mar,  Thou  art  a  scholar ;  speak  to  it,  Horatio. 
Ber,  Looks  it  not  like  the  king  ?  mark  it,  Horatio. 
Ho,    Most  like: — it  harrows  me  with  fear  and 

wonder. 
Ber,  It  would  be  spoke  to. 
Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Ho.    What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of 

night. 


*  Have  proof  that  we  were  no  way  mistaken. 


Id  BAMLST,  ACT  I. 

I'ogether  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majesty  of  huried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march?  hy  heaven,  I  charge  thee, 
speak. 

Mar.  It  is  offended. 

Ber.  See,  it  stalks  away. 

Ho,  Stay ;  speak ;  speak,  I  charge  thee ;  speak. 

{Exit  Gho$f. 

Mar.  *Ti8  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Ber,  How  now,  Horatio?  you  tremhle  and  look 
pale : 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ? 
What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Ho.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  helieve. 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ? 

Ho.  As  thou  art  to  thyself : 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on. 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated : 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle. 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  ^  on  the  ice. 
"lis  strange. 

Mar,  Thus,  twice  before,  and  jump  ^  at  this  doac 
hour. 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Ho,    In  what  particular  thought  to  work,  I  know 
not; 


Sledged  Polanders.  *  Jiur%. 
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But,  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  mine  opinion. 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Mar,  Good  now,  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that 
knows. 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land ; 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war ; 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week : 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-laborer  with  the  day : 
Who  is  *t,  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Ho,  That  can  I ; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.     Our  last  king. 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appeared  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride. 
Dared  to  the  combat;  in  which,  our  valiant  Ilumlet 
(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteem'd  him) 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras ;  who,  by  a  seal'd  compact. 
Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry. 
Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  those  his  lands. 
Which  he  stood  seised  of,  to  the  conqueror; 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king,  which  liad  retum'd 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher ;  as,  by  the  same  comart,' 


>  Joint  bargain. 
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And  carnage  of  the  article  design'd.^ 

His  fell  to  Hamlet.     Now,  sir,  young  Fortiiibnui. 

Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full. 

Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 

Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes. 

For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 

That  hath  a  stomach  ^  in 't ;  which  is  no  other 

(As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state) 

But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand 

And  terms  compulsatory,  those  foresaid  lands 

So  by  his  father  lost :  and  this,  I  take  it, 

li  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations  ; 

The  source  of  this  our  watch ;  and  the  chief  head 

Of  this  post-haste  and  romage  '  in  the  land. 

Ber,  I  think  it  be  no  other,  but  even  so : 
Well  may  it  sort,^  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch ;  so  like  the  king 
That  was,  and  is  the  question  ^  of  these  wars. 

Ho.  A  mote  it  is,  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  ^  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets.^ 

•As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood. 


*  i.  e.  import  of  the  articles  drawn  up  between  them. 
'  Resolution. 

9  Romage  Here  signifies  inquiry  into  the  means  of  defence 

*  Suit.  •  The  theme  or  subject.  «  Victorious. 
7  An  intermediate  verse  is  here  evidently  lost. 
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Disasters  in  the  sun  *.  and  the  moist  star,^ 
Upon  whose  induence  Neptune's  empire  stands, 
Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse. 
And  cren  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events* — 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates. 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  *  coming  on, — 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
t  'nto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. — 

Re-enter  ghost. 

But,  soft ;  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  again ! 

I  '11  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me. — Stay,  illusion ! 

If  thou  hast  any  sound  or  use  of  voice, 

Fpeak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 

That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me. 

Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 

Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 

O,  speak !  * 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 

Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth. 

For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

[cock  crows. 
Speak  of  it : — stay,  and  speak. — Stop  it,  Marcellus. 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partisan  ?  * 

Ho,  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 


I  j.  e.  the  moon.  *  Portentous  •veaC 

*  A  partisan  is  a  kind  of  pike. 
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Ser.  "lis  here ! 

Ho.  Ti8  here  I 

Mar.  Tis  gone !  [Exit  GhoaC 

We  do  it  wrong,  heing  so  majeetical, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  speak  when  the  cock  crew 

Ho.  And  then  it  started,  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard, 
I'he  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
l^oth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day  ;  and,  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 
The  extravagant  and  erring  >  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine ;  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  *gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long ; 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,*  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm» 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Ho.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But,  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill : 


I  Waodenug.  '  Strikes  with  dis^RMfS. 
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Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  mj  advicft, 
Let  us  impart  what  wc  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  3'oung  Hamlet ;  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him. 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar,    Let's  do't,  I  pray;   and  I   this  morning 
know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  convenient. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE    II. 

The  same.     A  room  of  state  in  the  same. 

Enter   kino,    queen,   hamlet,  polonius,   LAi^RTSSf 
voLTiMAND,  CORNELIUS,  Lords,  and  Attendants, 

King,  Though  yet  of  Hamlet,  our  dear  brother's 
death, 
The  memory  be  green,  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  king- 
dom 
To  oe  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; — 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature, 
Thnt  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  notr  our  queen. 
The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 
Have  wc.  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy, — 
With  one  ausj  icious  and  one  dropping  eye. 
With  mirth  in  funeral  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 

tUAR.  XIV.  B 
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In  cqnal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole,' — 

Taken  to  wife  :  nor  have  w^e  herein  barr'd 

Vour  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 

With  this  affair  along. — For  all,  our  thanks. 

Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras,— 

Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth ; 

Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death. 

Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame  ; 

Colleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage. 

He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message. 

Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 

Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  ^  of  law, 

To  our  most  valiant  brother : — so  much  for  him 

Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 

Thus  much  the  business  is :  we  have  here  writ 

To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, — 

Who,  impotent  and  bedrid,  scarcely  hears 

Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose, — to  suppress 

His  farther  gait  ^  herein  ;  in  that  the  levies. 

The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 

Out  of  his  subject :  and  we  here  despatch 

You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 

For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway 

Giving  to  you  no  farther  personal  power 

To  business  with  the  king,  more  than  the  scope 

Of  these  dilated  articles  allow. 

Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 


•  Sorrow.  «  BoDd«. 

•  Proceeding. 
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Cor,  Vol.  Id  that  aad  all  things  will  we  show  out 

duty. 
King,  We  doubt  it  nothiDg ;  heartily  farewell. 

{^Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius 
Aod  now,  Laertes,  what 's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  some  suit ;  what  is 't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And   lose   your  voice.     What   wouldst   thou  beg 

Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
llie  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth. 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 
What  wouldst  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer,  My  dread  lord. 

Your  leave  and  favor  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 
To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation ; 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done. 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  toward  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 
King,  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?     What  says 

Polonius  ? 
Po,  He  hath  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow 
leave 
By  laborsome  petition ;  and,  at  last. 
Upon  his  will  I  sealed  my  hard  consent. 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King,    Take   thy   fair   hour,    Laertes;    time   be 
thine. 
And  thy  best  graces :  spend  it  at  thy  will.— 


?0  HAMLBT.  ACT    t. 

But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son. 


Ham,  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

[aside. 

King,  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on 
you? 

Ham,  Not  so,  my  lord ;  I  am  too  much  1'  the 
sun. 

Queen,  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  color  off. 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  Mend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids,* 
Seek  for  thy  nohle  father  in  the  dust. 
Thou  know'st,  'tis  common ;  all  that  live  must  die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham,  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen,  If  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham,    Seems,  madam !    nay,  it  is ;    I  know  not 
seems. 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath. 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  havior  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms*  modes,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  these,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  pabseth  show ; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  wuc. 


^  Deject««l  •ywk 
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King,    'Tis   sweet    and    commendable    in    your 
nature,  Hamlet» 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  hound 
In  £lial  obligation  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow :  but  to  persever 
In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness ;  'tis  unmanly  grief : 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  Heaven ; 
A  heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient ; 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd : 
For  what  we  know  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense. 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition. 
Take  it  to  heart  ?  Fie  !  'tis  a  fault  to  Heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd,  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried. 
From  the  first  corse,  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
*  This  must  be  so.'     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This  unprevailing  ^  woe,  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father ;  for  let  the  world  take  note, 
Vou  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne ; 
And,  with  Ho  less  nobility  of  love. 
Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son. 
Do  I  impart  toward  you.     For  your  intent 
In  going  hack  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 


*    For  unavailing. 
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It  b  most  retrograde  to  our  desire : 
And,  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 
Mere,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen,    Let   not   thy   mother  lose   her  prayer?, 
Hamlet : 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us ;  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 
Ham,  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam. 
King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply : 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforced  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart ;  in  grace  whereof, 
No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And   the   king's  rouse*    the   heaven    shall    bruit < 

again, 
Respeaking  earthly  thunder. — Come  away. 

^Exeunt  King^  Queen,  Lords,  SfC,  Polonius,  end 
Laertes. 
Ham,  O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  ^  itself  into  a  dew ; 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  ^  'gainst  self-slaughter !   O  God !  O  Ocd ! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Fie  on 't !    O,  fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
rhat  grows   to   seed;    things   rank,  and  tti^ss  in 
nature. 


*  Jovial  dr}iM<;hf*  '*  HeporC 

*  DiMolrt).  *  huw. 
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Possess  it  merely.^     That  it  should  come  to  tliis ! 
But  two  months   dead! — nay,   not   so   much,  net 

two: 
So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  ^  to  a  satyr ;  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
lliat  he  might  not  beteeme  '  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth ! 
Must  I  remember  ?  why,  she  would  hang  on  him. 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  :  and  yet,  within  a  month, — 
Let   me   not   think   on  *t : — Frailty,    thy   name    it 

woman ! 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 
With  which  she  foUow'd  my  poor  father's  body. 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears ; — why  she,  even  she, — 
(O  heaven  !   a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 
Would   have   mourn'd   longer)    married    with    my 

uncle. 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father 
Than  I  to  Hercules.     Within  a  month ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 
She  married. — O,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good ; 
But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 


Intirely.  •  Apollo.  »  Suffer. 
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In  dreadful  secresy  impart  they  did ; 

And  I  with  them,  the  third  night,  kept  the  watch; 

Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time, 

Form  of    the    thing,   each   word   made   true  and 

good. 
The  apparition  comes.     I  knew  your  father ; 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham,  But  where  was  thb  ? 

Mar.    My  lord,   upon   the   platform   where   we 
watch'd. 

Ham,  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Ho,  My  lord,  I  did. 

But  answer  made  it  none :  yet  once,  methought. 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak  : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud  ; 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away. 
And  vanished  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Ho,  As  I  do  live,  my  honor'd  lord,  'tis  true  . 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

Ail,  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  say  you  ? 

AU,  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  lue? 

AIL  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham,  I'hen  saw  you  not 

i£8  faceF 
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Ho,  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  ^  up. 

Ham,  What,  look*d  he  frowningly  ? 

Ho.  A  countenance  more 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham,  Pale,,  or  red  ? 

Ho.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham,  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Ho,  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would,  I  had  been  there. 

Ho,  It  lYould  have  much  amazed  you. 

Ham,  Very  like. 

Very  like :  stay'd  it  long  ? 

Ho,  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a 
hundred. 

Mar,  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

Ho,  Not  when  I  saw  it. 

Ham,  His  beard  was  grizzled  ?  no  ? 

Ho,  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silver'd. 

Ham,  I  will  watch  to-night ; 

Perchance,  'twill  walk  again. 

Ho,  I  warrant  you,  it  wilL 

Ham,  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person. 
I  *ll  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all. 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal*d  this  sight. 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 


*  That  part  of  the  helmet  which  protects  (be  lower  part  of 
tlie  face,  and  may  be  lifted  up. 
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And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night. 
Give  it  an  understanding,  hut  no  tongue ; 
I  will  requite  your  loves :  so,  fare  you  weh : 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
I  '11  visit  you. 
AIL  Our  duty  to  your  honor. 

Ham,  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you.     Farewell. 

[Exeunt  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  BemardtK 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well ; 
I  douht   some   foul  play:   would,  the   night  were 

come! 
nil  then,  sit  still,  my  soul !    Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
rhongh   all  the  earth   overwhelm   them,  to  men's 
eyes.  [ExU, 


SCKNK    III. 

A  room  in  Pohnnus's  house. 
Enter  labbtss  and  ophklia. 

Laer.  My  necessaries  are  emhark'd ;  fieurewell . 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  ^ve  henefit. 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep. 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph,  Do  you  douht  that  ? 

Laer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  tavor. 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  hlood ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 
Forward,  cot  permanent ;  sweet,  not  li«ti«g ; 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute ; 
No  more. 
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Oph.    No  more  but  so  ? 

Laer,  Think  it  no  more ; 

For  nature,  crescent,'  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews ^  and  bulk;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes, 
'L\q  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil  nor  cautel  ^  doth  besmirch  ^ 
The  virtue  of  his  will :  but  you  must  fear. 
His  greatness  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own ; 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do. 
Carve  for  himself ;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
'I'he  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state ; 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body. 
Whereof  he  is  the  head.     Then  if  he  says,  he  loret 

you. 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it. 
As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place 
May  give  his  saying  deed ;  which  is  no  farther. 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honor  may  sustain. 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs. 
Or  lose  your  heart ;  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
'1*0  his  unmaster'd  *  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia ;  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection. 


>  Incrensing.  '  Muscular  strength 

3  Subtlety,  deceit.  *  Discolor. 

*  Licentious. 


1 
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Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest '  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  heauty  to  the  moon  : 
Virtue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  stroices : 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring. 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed  ; 
And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  wary  then  :  best  safety  lies  in  fear : 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Oph.  I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep 
As  watchman  to  my  heart :  but,  good  my  brother. 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Sliow  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven ; 
Whilst,  like  a  pufF'd  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  read.' 

Laer,  O,  fear  me  not. 

I  stay  too  long ;  but  here  my  father  comes. 

Enter  polonius. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

I'o.    Yet    here,    Laertes !    aboard,    aboard*    for 
shame  : 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail. 
And  you  are  stay*d  for.     There ;   my  blessing  with 
you ;        \iaying  his  hand  on  Laerte$*s  head. 


I  Most  cautious.  *  Heeds  not  hb  own  lesfons. 
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And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memoiy 

Look    thou    character.^      Give    thy    thoughts    no 

tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act : 
Be  thou  familiar,  hut  hy  no  means  vulgar : 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch*d,  unfledged  comrade :  beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in. 
Bear  it,  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee : 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 
'J'ake  each  man's  censure,*  but  reserve   thy  judg- 
ment: 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy ; 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station. 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chief,'  in  that : 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry, 
lliis  above  all ; — to  thine  own  self  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  anv  man. 
Farewell ;  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee  ! 

ijur.    Most  humbly   do   1   take    my  leave,  my 
lord. 


*  iBMfib*  *  Opinion.  '  Note,  astimatioii. 
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Po,    The  time  invites  you :    go ;    your   servants 
tend. 

Laer.  Farewell,  Ophelia ;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  memory  locked. 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laer,  Farewell.  [Exit  Laertes, 

Po,  What  is  *t,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you  ? 

Oph,  So  please  you,  something  touching  the  lord 
Hamlet. 

Po,  Marry,  well  bethought : 
'Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you ;  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  bounteous : 
If  it  be  so,  (as  so  'tis  put  on  me, 
And  that  in  way  of  caution)  I  must  tell  you. 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly. 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honor. 
Wbat  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph,    He   hath,   my   lord,   of  late   made  many 
tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

Po,    Affection?    puh!    you   speak  like  a   green 

girl. 
Unsifted  >  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 

Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Oph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should 

think. 


•  Inexperienced, 
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Po.   Marry.   1  *11   teach  you :    think  yourself  a 
baby; 
That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay. 
Which   are   not   sterling.     Tender   yourself    more 

dearlv ; 
Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase. 
Wronging  it  thus)  you  '11  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  importuned  me  with  love 
In^honorable  fashion. 

Po,  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it ;  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph,    And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech, 
my  lord. 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Po.    Ay,   springes   to    catch    woodcocks.     I   do 
know. 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows :  these  blazes,  daughter. 
Giving  more  light  than  heat, — extinct  in  both. 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making, — 
You  must  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time. 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence ; 
Set  your  entreatments  *  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  so  much  in  him ;  that  he  is  young ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk. 
Than  may  be  given  you.     In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows ;  for  they  are  brokers 
Not  of  that  die  which  their  investments  show. 


1  Company,  conversation. 

SHAK.  XtV 
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But  mere  implorators  ^  of  unholy  suits. 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds. 
The  better  to  beguile.     This  is  for  all ; — 
1  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure. 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to  't,  I  charge  you ;  come  your  ways. 

Oph,  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE    IV. 

The  platform. 

Enter  uamlrt,  horatio,  and  marcbllus. 

Ham,  The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  coid. 
Ho,  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  ^  air. 
Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 

Ho,  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.  No,  it  is  struck. 

Ho.  Indeed  ?  I  heard  it  not :  it  then  draws  near 
the  season. 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[a/lorish  of  trumpets  and  ordnance  shot  off  within. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  kidg  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes 
s  his  rouse,^ 
Keeps   wassel,*    and    th6    swaggering    up-spring* 
reels; 


'  Implorers.  ■  Keen.  '  Jorial  draughu 

^  A  coDvifial  entertainment.  *  A  dance. 
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And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down, 
llie  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
ITie  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Ho.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  marry,  is  *t : 
But  to  my  mind, — though  I  am  native  here, 
And  to  the  mauner  born, — it  is  a  custom 
More  honor'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
This  heavy-headed-revel,  east  and  west. 
Makes  us  traduced,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations : 
They  clepe  *  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition ;  and  indeed  it  takes 
From  our  achievements,  though  perform'4  at  height* 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That,  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As,  in  their  birth ;  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin) 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion,^ 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason ; 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erleavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners ; — that  these  men,— 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect ; 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star ; — 
Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo) 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruptiou 
From  that  particular  fault :  the  dram  of  eale 


»  Call.  •  Humor. 


ft(  "*■"■"■ 

D^  dl  the  oohfc  sobstMce  of  a  doubt. 
To  oil  owa  BCMidJ.' 

Enter  ghost. 

„  Look,  my  lord,  it  cornea! 

Him    Angels  and  minislers  of  grace  defend  us  !— 
R,  thou  .  spirit  of  health  or  ^hUa  damn  d. 

Se;5ri.te.ts  kicked  or  charitable. 

Jnv      «,mest  in  tuch  a  questionable  «  shape, 

s«  1  ."r^'X  ">  "■ «'  ''■"""  "■'•■  ""■""• 

Ki„j,,.to.n,yJD.n=:0,.»™.rm=, 
"^.  ih.  cnoBiMd  bone.,  he.ned  m  d«tb. 
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To  you  alone. 

Mar,  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 

It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground. 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Ho,  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham,  It  will  not  speak ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

Ho,  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  ? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ;  ^ 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself  ? — 
It  waves  me  forth  again  :  I  '11  follow  it. 

Ho,  What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my 
lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliif, 
That  beetles  ^  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea ; 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason, 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it. 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham,  It  waves  me  still. 

Go  on  ;  I  *11  follow  thee. 

Mar,  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Hold  olT  your  hands. 

Ho.  Be  ruled ;  you  shall  not  go. 


I  ValuA.  *  llaogi. 


HAMLBT,  ,^ 

Ham.  ,     .  ^^'• 

And  makes  enri,  r^^^     ^      .       ^^  ^^^^  ^^s  out, 
A,  KoJ  P^"^  ^''^^T  in  this  body 

A3  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve  -1 

Still  am  I  caird  •    nny,o«^  [GhoBt  heckom. 

«a     can  d  .—unhand  me,  gentlemen  •— 

I  say.  away.-Go  on;  I  '11  follow  thee. 

/A„    H  o  ^^'^'^  G^»t  and  Hamlet 

Ho.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

//o    Have  after.     To  what  issue  will  this  come  > 
Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Se„- 

Ho.  Heaven  will  direct  it. 
^'^'  Nay.  let 's  follow  him. 

\^Exeunt, 

SCENE    V. 

A  more  remote  part  of  the  platform. 
Re-enter  ghost  and  hamlet. 

m^.  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  speak  •  I  'U 
g-o  no  farther.  i'  ^^  ^  M 

(TAm/.  Mark  me. 

^^y  ^our  is  almost  come. 


Itinders. 
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When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham,  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not ;  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham,  Speak ;  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost,  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt 
hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost,  I  am  thy  father's  spirit , 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night : 
And,  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fires. 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature. 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away.     But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would    harrow   up    thy   soul;    freeze   thy   young 

blood  ; 
Make  thy  two   eyes,   like   stars,   start  from   their 

spheres ; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part ; 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end. 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood. — List,  list,  O,  lij^t ! 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love, 

Ham,  O  heaven ! 

Ghost,    Revenge   his   foul   and   most    unnatural 
muFder. 

Ham,  Murder? 

Ghost,  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
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But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatura.. 

Ham.    Haste  me  to  know  it ;  that  I,  with  wipgs 
as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love. 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost,  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  he  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 
Wouldst   thou    not    stir  in   this.     Now,    Hamlet, 

hear  : 
'Tis  given  out,  that  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  hy  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  ahused  :  hut  know,  thou  nohle  youth. 
The  serpent,  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life, 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham,  O,  my  prophetic  soul !  my  uncle ! 

Ghost,  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast. 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce  !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming- virtuous  queen. 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-ofF  was  there  ! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage  ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  pocr 
To  those  of  mine ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  moved. 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven  : 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd. 
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Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed. 
And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  soft !  methiaks*  I  scent  the  morning  air : 
Brief  let  me  be. — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard* 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon. 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  *  In  a  vial. 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment ;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ;  * 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigor,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eagei  ^  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine ; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  ^  bark'd  about. 
Most  lazar-like,^  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 
All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen  at  once  despatch'd ; 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,^  disappointed,^  unaneled ;  7 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 
O,  horrible !     O,  horrible !    most  horrible ! 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 


^  Henbane.  >  Sour,  acid.  '  Scurf. 

*  Moat  like  a  leper. 

^  Without  having;  received  the  sacrament. 

*  Unappointea,  unprepared.       '  Without  extrMi*  unction. 
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Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  conch  foi  luxury  and  damned  incest. 
But,  howsoever  thou  pursuest  this  act. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  Heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge. 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once  I 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire. 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !  remember  me.  [^xiV. 

Ham.    O.   all   you  host   of  heaven!    O,  eaith! 

What  else  ? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell  ? — O,  fie ! — Hold,  hold,  my 

heart; 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stifily  up  ! — Remember  thee  ? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.* — Remember  thee  ? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
1  *11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 
All  saws  ^  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past; 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven. 
O  most  pernicious  woman ! 
O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain ! 
My  tables : ' — meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down. 


>  Head.  *  Sayings,  sentences. 

*  Memoraiidunia. 
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lliat  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ; 
At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark. 

[wrifing 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.     Now  to  my  word ; 
It  is,  'Adieu,  adieu!  remember  me.* 
I  have  sworn  *t. 

Ho.  [eriVAiii.]  My  lord,  my  lord,^ 

Mar.  [within.'}  Lord  Hamlet,-T 

Ho.  [within J]  Heaven  secure  him  ? 

Ham.  So  be  it ! 

Mar.  [within."]  Illo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy !  come,  bird,  come. 

Enter  horatio  and  marcellus. 

Mar.  How  is  *t,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Ho.  What  news,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  O,  wonderful ! 

Ho.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No ; 

You  will  reveal  it. 

Ho.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  say  you  then  ?    Would  heart  of  man 
once  think  it  r 
But  you  *11  be  secret  ? 

Ho.  Mar.  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.   Tliere  's  ne'er  a   villain,   dwelling   in  all 
Denmark, 
Hut  he  's  an  arrant  knave. 

Ho,  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  ;rom 
the  grave. 
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To  tell  us  this. 

Ham,  Why,  right ;  you  are  in  the  right ; 

And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all. 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point  you  ;-^ 
For  every  man  hath  business  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is ; — and,  for  my  own  poor  part. 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray. 

Ho.  These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my 
lord. 

Ham,  I  am  sorry  they  oflfend  you,  heartily ;  yes, 
Faith,  heartily. 

Ho,  There  *s  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  by  saint  Patrick,  but  there  is,  Horatio, 
And    much    offence    too.      Touching    this    vision 

here, — 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you : 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'ermaster  it  as  you  may.     And  now,  good  friends. 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Ho.  What  is  't,  my  lord  ?  we  will. 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen 
to-night. 

Ho.  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  swear  *t. 

Ho.  In  faith. 

My  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I, 'my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham,  Upon  my  sword. 

Mar.  We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  alreaay. 
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Ham,  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 
Chost,  [beneathJ]  Swear. 

Ham,    Ha,  ha,  boy!    say'st  thou  so?    ait  thou 
there,  true-penny? 
Come  on ; — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage. 
Consent  to  swear. 
Ho,  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost,  [beneath,']  Swear. 

Ham,    Hie  et  ubique  ?  >    then   we  11    shift   our 
ground. — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lav  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword : 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 
Ghost,  [beneath,']  Swear  by  his  sword. 
Ham,    Well  said,  old  mole !    canst  work  i'  the 
earth  so  fast  ? 
A    worthy    pioneer! — Once    more    remove,    good 
friends. 
Ho,    O   day  and   night,   but  this  is  wondrous 

fetrange ! 
Ham,    And    therefore    as    a    stranger    give    it 
welcome. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatioi 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 
but  come ; 


1  Here  and  e?ery  where  t 
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Rey.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

Po.  '  And,  in  part,  him ; — but,'  you  may  say. — 
'  not  well ! 
But,  if 't  be  he  I  mean,  he  'a  very  wild ; 
Addicted  so  and  so :' — and  there  put  oa  him 
What  foi^ries  you  please ;  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonor  bin  :  take  heed  of  that: 
But,  sir,  Buch  wanton,  wild,  and  uaual  slips. 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rey.  Aa  gaming,  my  lord. 

Po.    Ay,  or  drinking,  feneing,  swearing,  quarrel- 
ing, 
Drabbing : — you  may  go  so  far. 

Rey,  My  lord,  that  would  dishonor  him. 

Fo.    Peith,    no ;    as  you    may  season   it   in   the 
charge. 
Vnu  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him. 
That  he  is  open  to  incontlnency ; 
That 't  not  my  meaning :    but  breathe  his  faults  so 

quaintly. 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty ; 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  eavageness  <  in  unreclaimed  blood, 
Uf  general  assault.^ 

Rey.  But,  my  good  lord,      — 

Po,  Wherefore  should  you  do  this? 
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Rey,  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  that. 

Fo.  Marry,  sir,  here 's  my  drift ; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant : 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son. 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'  the  working, 
Mark  you ; 

Your  party  in  converse,  him  you  would  sound. 
Having  ever  seen,  in  the  prenominate  *  crimes, 
I'he  youth  you  breathe  of,  guilty,  be  assured. 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence ; — 
'  Good  sir,'  or  so ;  or  *  friend,'  or  *  gentleman/ — 
According  to  the  phrase  or  the  addition 
Of  man  and  country. 

Rey.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

jPo.  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this ; — he  does — 
What  was  I  about  to  say } — By  the  mass,  I   was 
about  to  say  something  : — where  did  I  leave  } 

Rey,  At,  closes  in  the  consequence. 

Po,  At,  closes  in  the  consequence  : — Ay,  marry ; 
He  closes  with  you  thus : — *  I  know  the  gentleman : 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  t*  other  day. 
Or  then,  or  then,  with  such,  or  such;  and,  as' yon 

say. 
There  was  he  gaming ;  there  o'ertook  in  his  roufc  ; 
There  falling  out  at  tennis ;  or,  perchance, 
I  saw  him  enter  duch  a  house  of  sale, 
(Videlicet,  a  brothel)  or  so  forth.' — 


*  Already  named. 

•Bit.  »IV»  •> 
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See  you  now ; 

Vour  bsdt  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth  t 

And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 

With  windlaces,  and  with  assays  of  bias. 

By  indirections  find  directions  out : 

So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice. 

Shall  you  my  son.     You  have  me,  have  you  not  ? 

Rey,  My  lord,  I  have. 

Po,  God  be  wi*  you ;  fare  you  well. 

Rey,  Good  my  lord, 

Po.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself.^ 

Rey,  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Po,  And  let  him  ply  his  music. 

Rey,  Well,  my  lord. 

•     lExit. 

Enter  ofhblia. 

Po,  Farewell ! — How  now,  Ophelia  ?   what  'a  the 
matter  ? 

Oph,    O,   my  lord,   my  lord,   I    have  been   so 
affrighted ! 

Po,  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ? 

"Oph,  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closel, 
Lord  Hamlet, — with  his  doublet  all  unbraced ; 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  *  to  his  ankle ; 
Pale  as  his  shirt;  his  knees  knocking  each  other; 


*  In  your  own  person,  not  by  spies* 

*  Hanging  down  like  fetters 
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And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport. 

As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell. 

To  speak  of  horrors ; — he  comes  before  me. 

Po,  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph,  My  lord,  I  do  not  know , 

But»  truly »  I  do  fear  it. 

Po,  What  said  he  } 

Oph,   He  took  me  by  the  wrist,   and  held  mt 
hard; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm ; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow. 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face. 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  stay*d  he  so ; 
At  last, — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down,— 
He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 
And  end  his  being :  that  done,  he  lets  me  go  . 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turn'd, 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes : 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help. 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Po,  Come,  go  with  me ;  I  will  go  seek  the  king« 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  property  foredoes  *  itself. 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings. 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven. 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  somr.-^ 


I  Destioyt. 
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TTiMit  1^^^^  5^>tt  ^Ten  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 
y/jtf^  ^«  »y  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  com- 


!  ^  r^)^  bis  letters,  and  denied 
liisv  9iCi:«ss  to  me. 

^.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

I  am  scmry,  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
1  had  not  quoted  ^  him :  I  fear'd,  he  did  but  trifle. 
Aod    meant    to    wreck    thee;    but,    beshrew    my 

jealousy ! 
It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions. 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.     Come,  go  we  to  the  king : 
This   must   be   known;    which,   being  kept   close, 

might  move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love. 
Come.  {^Ejceuni, 

eCENB    II. 

A  room  in  the  castle. 

Enter  king,   queen,  rosencrantz,  guildenstern, 

and  Attendants, 

King,  Welcome,  dear  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stem! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  sec  you, 
l*he  need  we  have  to  use  you  did  provoke 


>  Observed. 
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Oar  hasty  sending.     Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  so  I  call  it. 
Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resemhles  that  it  was.     What  it  should  he. 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put 

him 
So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself, 
I  cannot  dream  of :  I  entreat  you  hoth. 
That, — heing  of  so  young  days  hrought   up  'mth 

him, 
And  since  so  neighhor'd  to  his  youth  and  humor ; — 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time  :  so  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures ;  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean. 
Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus. 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talked  of 
you; 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living. 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry  *  and  good  will. 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  awhile 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope. 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Ro,  Both  your  majestic  a 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us. 


CumpltiMDce. 
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Piit  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  conucand 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Guil.  But  we  both  obey; 

And  here  give  up  oureelveB,  ia  the  full  bent,* 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet, 
I'o  be  commanded. 

Kinff.  Thanks,  RosencrMtz,  and  gentle  Guildeii* 

Queen.  Thaok!,  Guildenatern,  and  gentle  Ito»en- 
crantz  : 
And  I  beseech  you  inatantly  to  visit 
My  too  much  changed  son.— Go,  some  of  you. 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

Chill.  Heavens  make  our  presence  and  our  prac- 
tices 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  ! 

Queen.  Ay,  amen ! 

[_Eteuitt  Roeencranli,  Gvifdenatem,  and  tome 
Attendants. 

Enter  folohius. 
Fo.    The  ambassadors  from   Norway,   my   good 
lord. 
Are  joyfully  retum'd. 

King.  I'hou  still  hast  been   the  father  of  good 
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I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul. 
Both  to  my  God  and  to  my  gracious  king ; 
And  I  do  think,  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  >  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath  used  to  do)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  O,  .speak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  heai . 

Po,  Give  first  admittance  to  the  ambassadors ; 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast. 

King,  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them 
in.  [^Exit  Polonius, 

He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 

Queen,  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main ; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 

Re-enter  polonius,  with  voltimand  and  cornblius 

King,  Well,  we  shall  sift  him. — Welcome,  my 
good  friends ! 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

Vol,  Most  fair  return  of  greetings  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies,  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack ;  ^ 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  highness ;  whereat  grieved, 
I'hat  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand,^ — sends  out  arresttt 


*  Scent.  '  Poland.  '  Impoped  ox\» 
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On  Fortinbras,  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys ; 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway ;  and,  in  fine* 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  the  assay  of  arms  against  your  majesty : 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee ; 
And  his  commission,  to  employ  those  soldiers. 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack ; 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  farther  shown, 

[(/ives  a  paper. 
That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprise. 
On  such  regards  of  safety  and  allowance 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King,  It  likes  us  well ; 

And,  at  our  more  consider'd  time,  we  '11  rtad. 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business : 
Meantime,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labor. 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we  *11  feast  together. 
Most  welcome  home ! 

[Exeunt  VoUimand  and  Cornelius, 

Po,  This  business  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate  ^ 
What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is. 
Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time. 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time : 
Therefore,  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
And  tedtousness  the  limbs  and  outward  florishes.**^ 


<  DiscuuL 
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I  will  be  brief.     Your  uoble  son  is  mad : 
Mad  call  I  it ;  for,  to  define  true  madness, 
What  is  't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad  ? 
But  let  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  less  art. 

Po,  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  ail. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true :  'tis  true,  'tis  pity ; 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true :  a  foolish  figure ; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then ;  and  now  remains. 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect ; 
Or,  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect ; 
For  this  effect,  defective,  comes  by  cause. 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus : 
Perpend. 

I  have  a  daughter ;  have,  while  she  is  mine ; 
Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark. 
Hath  given  me  this :  now  gather,  and  surmise. — 
'  To   the   celestial,   and   my   soul's   idol,  the  most 

beautified  Ophelia : ' 

That 's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase ;  '  beantified '  is 
a  vile  phrase  ;  but  you  shall  hear. — Thus  : — 
•  In  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these,*  &c. 

Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 

Po.    Good  madam,  stay  awhile ;  I  will  be  faith« 
ful.— 

'Doubt  thou,  the  stars  are  fire;  [reads* 

Doubt,  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 

Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar ;    ' 
But  never  doubt,  I  love. 
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O  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers ;  I  have 
not  art  to  reckon  my  groans ;  but  that  I  love  thee 
best,  O  most  best,  believe  it.    Adieu. 

•  Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst  this 
machine  is  to  him..  Hamlet.' 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  shown  me ; 
And  more  above,  hath  his  solicitings. 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place. 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  she 

Received  his  love  ? 

Po.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King,  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honorable. 

Po,  I  wouldc  fain  prove  so :  but  what  might  you 
think. 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceived  it,  I  must  tell  you  that, 
Before  my  daughter  told  me)  what  might  you. 
Or  my  dear  majesty  your  queen  here,  think. 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk,  or  table-book ; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb ; 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight ; 
What  might  you  think?    no,  I   went  round >  to 

work. 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  did  I  bespeak : — 
'  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  sphere : 
This  must  not  be : '  and  then  I  prescripts  gave  her, 


>  Roundly,  without  reserve. 
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That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort, 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice : 
And  he,  repnlsed,  (a  short  tale  to  make) 
Fell  into  a  sadness ;  then  into  a  fast ; 
I'hence  to  a  watch ;  thence  into  a  weakness ; 
llience  to  a  lightness ;  and,  hj  this  declension. 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves. 
And  all  we  mourn  for. 

King,  Do  you  think,  'tis  this  ? 

Queen.  It  may  he,  very  likely. 

Po.  Hath  there  heen  such  a  time,  (I  'd  £ain  know 
that) 
That  I  have  positively  said,  *  'Tis  so/ 
When  it  proved  otherwise  ? 

King,  Not  that  I  know. 

Po,  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  he  otherwise : 

[pointing  to  his  head  and  shoulder. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King,  How  may  we  try  it  farther  ? 

Po,  You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four  hours 
together 
Here  in  the  lohhy. 

(iueen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Po.  At  such  a  time  I  '11  loose  my  daughter  to 
him: 
Be  you  and  I  hehind  an  arras  then ; 
Mark  the  encounter :  if  he  love  her  not. 
And  he  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon. 
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Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  etate^ 
But  keep  a  farm  and  carters. 
King.  We  will  try  it. 

£nter  hamlet,  reading. 

Queen,  But,  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch 
comes  reading. 

Po,  Away,  I  do  beseech  you ;  both  away ; 
I  *11  board  him  presently : — O,  give  me  leave. — 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attendants, 
How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Well,  god-'a-mercy. 

Po,  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  } 

Ham.  Excellent  well ;  you  are  a  fishmonger. 

Po.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

Po,  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  sir ;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes, 
is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand. 

Po,  That  *s  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead 

dog,  being  a  god,  kissing  carrion, Have  you  a 

daughter  ? 

Po.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  sun :  conception  ^  is 

a  blessing ;  but  as  your  daughter  may  conceive, 

friend,  look  to  't. 

Po,  [aside.]    How  say  you  by  that  ?  Still  harping 


Uoderoundiof. 
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on  my  daughter :  yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first ;  he 
said,  I  was  a  fishmonger.  He  is  far  gone,  far  gone ; 
and,  truly,  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity 
for  love ;  very  near  this.  I  '11  speak  to  him  again. 
— What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Words,  words,  words. 

Po,  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Between  who  ? 

Po.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Slanders,  sir :  for  the  satirical  rogue  says 
here,  that  old  men  have  gray  heards;  that  their 
faces  are  wrinkled,  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber, 
and  plum-tree  gum ;  and  that  they  have  a  plentiful 
lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams :  all  of 
which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently 
believe,  yet  1  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set 
down ;  for  yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  I  am,  if, 
like  a  crab,  you  could  go  backward. 

Po,  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  is  method 
in't.  [aside,']  Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my 
lord? 

Ham,  Into  my  grave  ? 

Po,  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'the  air. — How  preg- 
nant '  sometimes  his  replies  are !  a  happiness  that 
often  madness  hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity 
could  not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of.  I  will 
leave  him,  and  suddenly  contrive* the  means  ol 
neeting  between  him  and  my  daughter. — ^My  iif>> 


*  Ready,  apt. 
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norable  lord»  I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of 
vou. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  gir,  take  from  me  any  thing 
that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  my 
life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life. 

Po.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  fools ! 

Enter  hosencrantz  and  guildbnstern. 

Po,  You  go  to  seek  the  lord  Hamlet :  there  he  is. 
Ro.  God  save  you,  sir !  [to  Polonius. 

[^Exit  Polonius, 
Guil.  My  honored  lord  ! 


Ro.  My  most  dear  lord  !• 


Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends!  How  dost 
thou,  Guildenstem  ?  Ah,  Hosencrantz !  good  lads, 
how  do  ye  both  ? 

Ro,  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 

Guil.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  overhappy  : 
On  Fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Ro.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waist,  or  in  the 
middle  of  her  favors  ? 

Guil.  Faith,  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  secret  parts  of  fortune?  O,  most 
tnie :  she  is  a  strumpet.     What  news  ? 

Ro,  None,  my  lord ;  but  that  the  world  's  grown 
honest. 

Ham,  Then  is  doomsday  near :  but  your  news  it 
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not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular. 
What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the 
hands  of  Fortune,  that  she  sends  you  to  prison 
hither  ? 

Gttil,  Prison,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Denmark  's  a  prison. 

Mo.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one,  in  which  there  are  many 
confines,  wards,  and  dungeons ;  Denmark  heing  one 
of  the  worst. 

Ro.  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you ;  for  there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  had,  hut  thinking  makes  it 
so :  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Ro.  Why,  then  your  amhition  makes  it  one ;  'tis 
too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God !  I  could  he  hounded  in  a  nutshell, 
and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it 
not  that  I  have  had  dreams. 

Guil.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  amhition ;  for 
the  very  suhstance  of  the  amhitious  is  merely  the 
shadow  of  a  dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  hut  a  shadow. 

Ro.  Truly,  and  I  hold  amhition  of  so  airy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  hut  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  heggars,  hodies;  and  our 
mouarchs,  and  outstretched  heroes,  the  heggars' 
shadows.  Shall  we  to  the  court  ?  for,  hy  my  fay,  I 
cannot  reason. 

Ro.  Guil.  We  '11  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  such  matter :  1  will  not  sort  you  with 
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the  rest  of  my  servants ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like  an 
honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended.  But, 
in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make  you  ar 
Elsinore  ? 

Ro.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham,  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in 
thanks;  but  I  thank  you:  and  sure,  dear  friends, 
my  thanks  are  too  dear,  a  halfpenny.  Were  you 
not  sent  for  ?  Is  it  your  own  inclining  ?  Is  it  a  free 
visitation  ?  Come,  come,  deal  justly  with  me  :  come, 
come ;  nay,  speak. 

GuU,  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Any  thing — but  to  the  purpose.  You  were 
sent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your 
looks,  which  your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough 
to  color.  I  know,  the  good  king  and  queen  have 
sent  for  you. 

Ro,  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me 
conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the 
consonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our 
ever-preserved  love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  better 
proposer  could  charge  you  withal,  be  even  and 
direct  with  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for  or  no  ? 

Ro,  What  say  you  ?  [to  Guildenstern, 

Ham,  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you :  [aside,'] 
— if  you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

Guil,  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ham,  I  will  tell  you  why ;  so  shall  my  antici- 
pation prevent  your  discovery,  and  your  secresy  to 
che  king  and  queen  moult  no  feather.     I  have  oi 
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late  (but  wherefore  I  know  not)  lost  all  my  mirth, 
forgone  all  custom  of  exercises :  and,  indeed,  it 
goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly 
t'rame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  steril  promontory : 
this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this 
brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof 
fretted  with  golden  fire ; — why,  it  appears  no  other 
thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation 
of  vapors.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  how 
noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculty !  in  form 
and  moving  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action 
how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god ! 
the  beauty  of  the  world !  the  paragon  of  animals ! 
and  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust  ? 
Man  delights  not  me, — no,  nor  woman  neither  • 
though,  by  your  smiling,  you  seem  to  say  so. 

Ro.  My  lord,  there  was  no  such  stufi^  in  my 
thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  said, 
'  Man  delights  not  me  ?  ' 

Ro.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten  ^  entertainment  the  players  shall 
receive  from  you :  we  coted  *  them  on  the  way ; 
and  hither  are  they  coming  to  offer  you  service. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king  shall  be  welcome ; 
his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me:  the  adven- 
turous knight  shall  use  his  foil  and  target;  the 
lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis ;  the  humorous  roan  shall 


I  Spare.  *  OTcrtcx>k. 

fSAV  SIT* 
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end  his  part  in  peace ;  the  clown  shall  make  tho^e 
laugh,  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'  the  sere ;  ^  and 
the  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the  bla;iic 
verse  shall  halt  for 't. — What  players  are  they  ? 

Ro,  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such  de- 
light in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it,  they  travel?  their  resi- 
dence, both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better 
both  ways. 

Ro,  I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means 
of  the  late  innovation. 

Ham,   Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did 
when  I  was  in  the  city  ?    Are  they  so  followed  ? 
Ro.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 
Ham,  How  comes  it  ?  Do  they  grow  rusty  ? 
Ro,    Nay,  their  endeavor  keeps  in  the  wonted 
pace :  but  there  is,  sir,  an  eyry  *  of  children,  little 
eyases,^  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,^  and 
are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for  't :  these  are  now 
the  fashion ;  and  so  berattle  the  common  stages,  (so 
they   call   them)    that  many,  wearing  rapiers,   are 
afraid  of  goose  quills,  and  dare  scarce  come  thither. 
Ham,    What,  are  they  children  ?    Who  maintains 
them  ?  how  are  they  escoted  ?  *    Will  they  pursue 
the  quality^  no  longer  than  they  can  sing?  will 
they  not  say  afterwards,  if  they  should  grow  them- 


'  i.  e.  shall  make  even  those  laugh,  wKbse  lungs  are  almost 
withered.  ^  Nest.  '  Unfledged  hawks. 

^  i.  e.  who  perpetually  declaim  in  the  highest  notes  of  tb« 
voice*  *  J^aid.  *  Profession. 
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selves  to  common  players,  (as  it  is  most  like,  If 
their  means  are  no  better)  their  writers  do  them 
wrong,  to  maKe  them  exclaim  against  their  own 
succession  ? 

Ro,  Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  botti 
sides ;  ana  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  ^  them 
on  to  controversy :  there  was,  for  awhile,  no  money 
bid  for  argument,  unless  the  poet  and  the  player 
went  to  cuffs  in  the  question. 

Ham,  Is  it  possible  ? 

GuiL  O,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of 
brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Ro.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules  and  his 
load  too.* 

Ham,  It  is  not  very  strange  :  for  my  uncle  is  king 
of  Denmark ;  and  those,  that  would  make  mouths  at 
him  while  my  father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty, 
a  hundred  ducats  apiece,  for  his  picture  in  little. 
Sblood,  there  is  something  in  this  more  tl>an  natural, 
if  philosophy  could  find  it  out. 

[florish  of  trumpets  within, 

GuiL  There  are  the  players. 

Ham,  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 
Your  hands.  Come  then  :  the  appurtenance  of  wei-^ 
con^is  fashion  and  ceremony :  let  me  comply  with" 


'  ProToke. 
i.  e.  not  only  the  world,  but  the  world-bearor  too:  in 
alluaioa  to  the  storv  of  Hercules  relieving  Atla*.  ^ 
*  Compliment. 
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yotir  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not 
cracked  within  the  ring.^  Masters,  you  are  all 
welcome.  We  *11  ev*n  to 't  like  French  falconers, 
€y  at  any  thing  we  see :  we  '11  have  a  speech 
strafght :  come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality ;  < 
come,  a  passionate  speech. 

1  Flay,  What  speech,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once, — but 
it  was  never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above  once : 
for  the  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million : 
'twas  caviare  ^  to  the  general :  ^  but  it  was  (as  I 
received  it,  and  others,  whose  judgments,  in  such 
matters,  cried  in  the  top  of  mine^)  an  excellent 
play ;  well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as 
much  modesty  as  cunning.  I  remember,  one  said, 
there  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines,  to  make  the 
matter  savory;  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrase,  that 
might  indite  the  author  of  affection  :  ^  but  called  it 
an  honest  method,  as  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by 
very  much  more  handsome  than  fine.  One  speech 
.in  it  I  chiefly  loved:  'twas  jEneas'  tale  to  Dido; 
and  thereabout  of  it  especially,  where  he  speaks  of 
priam*s  slaughter :  if  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin 
At  this  line ;  let  me  see,  let  me  see ; 


^  This  is  said  to  a  young  player  who  acted  the  patU  of 
women.  *  Profession. 

*  An  Italian  dish  made  of  the  roes  of  fishes. 

^  Multitude.  ^  i.  e.  were  higher  than  my  own. 

*  i.  e.  convict  the  author  of  being  a  fantastical,  attecced 
writer. 
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•The  rugged  P3rrrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast ; ' 
'tis  not  so  ;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 


•  The  rugged  Pyrrhus ; — he,  whose  sable  arms. 
Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble, 
When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horse ; 
Hath    now    this    dread    and    black    complexion 

smear'd 
With  heraldry  more  dismal ;  head  to  foot 
Now  is  he  total  gules ;  *  horridly  trick *d  ^ 
With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons ; 
Baked  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets. 
That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 
To  their  lord's  murder :  roasted  in  wrath  and  fire. 
And  thus  oversized  with  coagulate  gore. 
With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 
Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks.' — So  proceed  you. 

Po.  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken ;  with  good 
accent,  and  good  discretion. 

1  Play.  *  Anon  he  finds  him 

Striking  too  short  at  Greeks ;  his  antique  sword. 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
Repugnant  to  command  :  unequal  match 'd, 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives;  in  rage,  strikes  wide; 
But  with  the  whifF  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
'ilie  unnerved  father  falls.     Then  senseless  Ilium, 
Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 


*  Red ;  a  term  in  heraldry.  '  Smeared. 
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Stoops  to  his  base,  and  with  a  hideous  crash 

Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus*  ear ;  for,  lo !  his  swords 

Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 

Of  reverend  Priam,  seem'd  i*  the  air  to  stick : 

So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood ; 

And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter. 

Did  nothing. 

But,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 

A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  ^  stand  still, 

The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 

As  hush  as  death ;  anon,  the  dreadful  thunder 

Doth  rend  the  region :  so,  after  Pyrrhus*  pause, 

A  roused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a-work ; 

And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 

On  Mars's  armour,  forged  for  proof  eterne, 

With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus'  bleeding  sword 

Now  falls  *on  Priam. — 

Out,    out,    thou   strumpet.    Fortune !      All   you 

gods, 
in  general  synod,  take  away  her  power ; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven^ 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends !' 

Po.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard.. — 
Pr'ythee,  say  on  :  he 's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry, 
or  he  sleeps.     Say  on  :  come  to  Hecuba. 


>  Light  clouds. 
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1  Play,  *  But  who,  ah,  woe !  had  se^n  the  mobled 

queen '  * 

Ham.  The  mobled  queen  ? 

Po.  That 's  good  ;  mobled  queen  ia  good. 

1  Play.  *  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threatening 

the  flames 
With  bisson  ^  rheum ;  a  clout  upon  that  head. 
Where  late  the  diadem  stood ;  and,  for  a  robe. 
About  her  lank  and  all  o'erteemed  loins, 
A  blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up ; — 
Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  steep'd, 
'Gainst  Fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pro- 
nounced : 
But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then. 
When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs  ; 
The  instant  burst  of  clamor  that  she  made, 
(Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all) 
Would   have   made   milch   the   burning    eye    of 

heaven. 
And  passion  in  the  gods.' 

Po.  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  color, 
and  has  tears  in  *s  eyes. — Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Ham.  'Tis  well ;  I  '11  have  thee  speak  out  the  re^t 
of  this  soon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the 
players  well  bestowed  ?    Do  you  hear  ?  let  them  be 


>  i»e.  the  queen  attired  in  u  coarse  and  careless  ^f"  d 
dreso.  •  Blind. 
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well  used ;  for  they  are  the  abstract  and  brief 
chronicles  of  the  time.  After  your  death  you  were 
better  have  a  bad  epitaph,  than  their  ill  report 
while  you  live. 

Po,  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to  their 
desert. 

Ham.  Odd's  bodikin,  man,  much  better:  use 
every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape 
whipping  ?  Use  them  after  your  own  honor  and 
dignity :  the  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in 
your  bounty.     Take  them  in. 

Po.  Come,  sirs. 

[Exit  Polonius,  with  some  of  the  Players, 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends :  we  '11  hear  a  play  to- 
morrow.— Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend  ?  can  you 
play  the  murder  of  Gonzago  ? 

1  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We  *11  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You  could, 
for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen 
lines,  which  I  would  set  down,  and  insert  in  't ; 
could  you  not  ? 

1  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Very  well. — Follow  that  lord;  and  look 
you  mock  him  not.  [^Exit  Player.]  My  good  friends. 
fto  Ro.  and  Guil.']  I  '11  leave  you  till  night :  you  are 
welcome  to  Elsinore. 

Ro.  Good  my  lord ! 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstct-n, 

Ham.    Ay,   so,   good   bye  to  you. — Now  I  am 
alone. 
0»  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
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Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here. 

But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 

Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 

That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wannM  ; 

Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  's  aspect, 

A  oroken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 

With  forms  to  his  conceit  ? — and  all  for  nothing ! 

For  Hecuba ! 

What  *s  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 

That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he  do. 

Had  he  the  motive*  and  the  cue  for  passion. 

That  I  have?    He   would   drown   the   stage   with 

tears, 
And  cleave  thie  general  ear  ^  with  horrid  speech ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free ; 
Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze  indeed 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. — Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 
Like  John  a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause. 
And  can  say  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  king, 
lipon  whose  property  and  most  dear  life 
A  damn'd  defeat  ^  was  made.     Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 
PJucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 
Tweaks  jne   by  the  nose?   gives  me  the  lie  i*the 

tHroat, 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?    Who  does  me  this  ? 
Ha! 


^  1.  e.  the  ear  of  all  mankind.  ^  Dettruefio'\ 
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Why,  I  should  take  it ;  for  it  cannot  be. 

But  1  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppression  bitter ;  or,  ere  this, 

I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 

With  this  slave's  offal.     Bloody,  bawdy  villain  ! 

Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  *  vil* 

lain! 
Why,  what  an  ass  am  I !  This  is  most  brave ; 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murder'd. 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell, 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 
And  fall  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion ! 
Fie  upon  't !  fob !    About  my  brains  !    Humph  !    I 

have  heard. 
That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play. 
Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene. 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions  : 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With    most    miraculous    organ.     I  '11    have   these 

players 
Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father 
Before  mine  uncle  :  I  '11  observe  his  looks ; 
I  'U  tent  him  ^  to  the  quick :  if  he  do  blench,' 
I  know  my  course.     The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 
May  be  a  devil ;  and  the  devil  h'»»:h  power 


*  (Junntiirul.  '  Search  his  woundfc. 

'  Shrink  or  start. 
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To  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps. 
Out  of  ray  weakness  and  my  melancholy, 
1  As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.     I  '11  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this :  the  play  's  the  thing. 
Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  I. 

A  room  in  the  castle. 

Enter    king,    queen,   folonius,    ophelia,    rosen- 
CRANTZ,  and  ouildenstern. 

King,  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  conference. 
Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion, 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Ro.  He  does  confess,  he  feels  himself  distracted ; 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak. 

GuiL  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded ; 
But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof. 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Ro.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

Guil,  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  disposition. 

Ro.  Niggard  of  question ;  but,  of  our  demundt. 
Most  free  in  his  reply. 
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Queen.  Did  you  assay  him 

To  any  pastime  ? 

Ro,  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raught*  on   the  way:    of  these  we   toii 

him; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  they  are  about  the  court ; 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Po.  'Tis  most  true ; 

And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties 
1  o  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King,  With  all  my  heart ;  and  it  doth  much  con- 
tent me 
To  hear  him  so  inclined. 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  farther  edge. 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Ro.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

{^Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildensiem, 

King,  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too : 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither ; 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront «  Ophelia, 

Her  father  and  myself,  lawful  espials,** 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unsctn« 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behaved. 
If 't  be  the  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no. 


Overtook.  *  Meet  *  Spi 


Thatdivske 


And.  for 
Hiat  jonr  good 
Of  Hamlet's 
Wm  bring  y«  to 
To  both  jonr 
Opk. 

Po.  Ophefii. 


We  win  bestorv  onaehcs.— Bad  OK  ti^  book : 

That  show  of  sach  as  en  nig  wkj  cclcr 

Yoor  looe&Bcaa. — ^We  sc  oft  to  Ua»e  in  ^ii« : — 

^ris    too    Boch    proved,' — that,    viih    derodea's 


And 

The  devil  hiaaelL 

Kimg.  O,  'til  too  tme !  bov  snait 

A  lash  diat  T^ctA  doth  give  b  j  conscience ! 
The  hailoC's  dicek,  bcaotied  with  plasteiing  art* 
Is  not  more  nglj  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
llian  is  m J  deed  to  mj  Most  painted  word. 
O  heaTj  bnrden !  [ 

P#.  I  hear  him  coming;  let 's  withdiaw,  mr 

[E^ewmi  Kims  mmd  P^lomm*. 


•  i.  a.  it  11  fiNmd  hy  too  freqvevt  eipemwc^ 
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Enter  hamlet. 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  nuestion  r— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  Fortune ; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? — ^To  die, — to  sleep. — 
No  more ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die, — to  sleep ; — 
To  sleep !    perchance   to   dream ; — ay,   there  's  the 

rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dieams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,^ 
Must  give  us  pause.     There  's  the  respect,' 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life ; 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumeU 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardels  ^  bear. 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. — 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn  • 


I  Stir,  bustle.  *  Consideration* 

'  Ptcks  or  burdens  *  BouLdary,  limiU* 
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Nc  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  haTe» 
llian  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. — Soft  you,  now ! 
The  fair  Ophelia. — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 

Oph,  Good  my  lord. 

How  does  your  honor  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  well. 

Oph»  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  redeliver : 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  not  I ; 

I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph.  My  honor'd  lord,  you  know  right  well  you 
did; 
And  with  them  words  of  so  sweet  breath  comi)osed. 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost. 
Take  these  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind, 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha !  are  you  honest  ? 

Oph.  My  lord? 

Ham.  Are  you  fair  ? 

Oph.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 
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Ham,  That  if  you  be  honest  and  fair,  your 
honesty  should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty, 

Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  a  better  com- 
merce tnan  with  honesty  ? 

Hem,  Ay,  truly;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd, 
than  the  force  of  honesty  can  translate  beauty  inlo 
his  likeness :  this  was  some  time  a  paradox,  but 
now  the  time  gives  it  proof.     I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph,  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

Ham,  You  should  not  have  believed  me ;  for  vir« 
tue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we  shall 
relish  of  it.     I  loved  you  not. 

Oph,  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham,  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery :  why  wouldst  thou 
be  a  breeder  of  sinners?  I  am  myself  indifferent 
honest ;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things, 
that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me  :  J 
am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious ;  with  more 
offences  at  my  beck,  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put 
them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to 
act  them  in.  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do 
crawling  between  earth  and  heaven  ?  We  are  arrant 
knaves,  all ;  believe  none  of  us :  go  thy  ways  to  a 
nunnery.     Where  's  your  father  ? 

Oph,  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that  he 
may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in  's  own  house. 
Farewell. 

Oph,  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens ! 

Ham,    If  thou  dost  marry,  I  '11  give  thee  this 
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plagiie  for  thy  dowry : — be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  a? 
pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  cot  escape  calumny.  Get 
thee  to  a  nunnery ;  farewell :  or,  if  thou  wilt  needs 
marry,  marry  a  fool ;  for  wise  men  know  well 
enough  what  monsters  you  make  of  them.  To  a 
nunnery,  go ;  and  quickly  too.     Farewell. 

Oph.  Heavenly  powers,  restore  him  ! 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 
enough :  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you 
make  yourselves  another ;  you  jig,  you  amble,  and 
you  liiip,  and  nickname  God's  creatures,  and  make 
your  wantonness  your  ignorance.^  Go  to ;  I  '11  no 
more  of  't ;  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  say,  we  will 
have  no  more  marriages :  those  that  are  married 
already,  all  but  one,  shall  live ;  the  rest  shall  keep 
as  they  are.     To  a  nunnery,  go.  \Exit  Hamlet, 

Oph,  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown  ! 
The   courtier's,   soldier's,    scholar's,    eye,    tongue, 

sword ; 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
I'he  observed  of  all  observers  !  quite,  quite  down  I 
AnA  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh  ; 
That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  vouth 


^  i.  e.  you  mistake  by  wanton  affectation,  and  *>retend  to 
mistake  by  ignorance. 
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Blasted  with  ecstasy.^     O,  woe  is  mn, 

I'o  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  1  tee  I 

Re-enter  kino  and  roLONius* 

King,    Love!    his   affections   do   not   tlxat   way 
tend ; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little. 
Was  not  like  madness.     There  's  something  in  his 

soul, 
0*er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood  ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 
Will  be  some  danger ;  which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination, 
Thus  set  it  down  : — he  shall  with  speed  to  England* 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute  : 
Haply,  the  seas  and  countries  different. 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something- settled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself. — What  think  you  on  't  ? 

Po.  It  shall  do  well :  but  yet  I  do  believe. 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia? 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said ; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  it  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play. 
Let  nis  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 


'  AUenatioo  of  buzkI 
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To  show  his  grief;  let  her  be  round  with  him;  * 
And  1  '11  be  placed,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference :  if  she  find  him  not. 
To  England  send  him,  or  confine  him  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King,  It  shall  be  so : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go. 

SCENE    II. 

A  hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  hamlet  and  certain  platers. 

Ham,  Speak  the  speech.  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue ;  but  if 
you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as 
lief  the  town -crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw 
the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus ;  but  use  all 
gently :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I 
may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  ac- 
quire and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it 
smoothness.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear 
a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to 
tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings,' who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing 
but  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise :    I  would 


<  i.  e.  reprimand  him  with  freedom. 

*  Tlie  menuer  people  seem  to  have  sat  in  the  pit  in  the  tine 
of  our  tutlior. 
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have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing  Termagant : 
it  ouUierods  Herod.*     Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

1  Play,  I  warrant  your  honor. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own 
discretion  be  your  tutor:  suit  the  action  to  the 
word,  the  word  to  the  action  ;  with  this  special  ob- 
servance, that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  ot  na- 
ture :  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose 
of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now. 
was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to 
nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her 
own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  pressure.*  Now  this  overdone  or  come 
tardy  off,. though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  can- 
not but  make  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of 
which  one,  must,  in  your  allowance,  o'erweigh  a 
whole  theatre  of  others.  O,  there  be  players,  that 
I  have  seen  play, — and  heard  others  praise,  and  that 
highly, — not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither 
having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of 
Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and 
bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  son^  of  Nature's 
journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made  them 
well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

1  Play,  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently 
with  us. 

Ham,    O,   reform  it  altogether.     And  let  those 


1  The  character  of  Herod  in  the  ancient  mysteriei  was 
always  riofent. 

*  i.  e*  impression  or  resemblance,  as  in  a  print. 
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thut  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  sec 
down  for  them ;  for  there  be  of  them,  that  M'ill 
themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren 
spectators  to  laugh  too ;  though,  in  the  mean  time, 
some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  b« 
considered :  that 's  villanous ;  and  shows  a  most 
pititul  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it.  Go ;  make 
you  ready.  ^Exeunt  Players. 

Enter  polonius,  rosbncrantz,  and  guilurnstbrk. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  will  the  king  hear  this  piece  of 
wurk? 

Po,  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 
Ham,  Bid  the  players  make  haste. — 

lEjptt  Poionius, 
Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ? 
Both,  Ay,  my  lord. 

lExeuni  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem, 
Ham.  What,  ho,  Horatio  ! 

Enter  horatio. 

Ho.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham,  Horatio,  thou  art  ev'n  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal. 

Ho,  O,  my  dear  lord, 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter  t 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee. 
That  no  revenue  hast  but  thy  good  spirits 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee  ?    Why  should  the  poor  be 
flatter'd  ?  . 
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No>  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp ; 

And  crook  the  pregnant  *  hinges  of  the  knee. 

Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.     Dost  thou  hear  / 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 

And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election. 

She  hath  seaFd  thee  for  herself;  for  thou  hast  been 

As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 

A  man,  that  Fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 

Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks :  and  bless'd  are  those, 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled. 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 

To  sound  what  stop  she  please.     Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 

In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 

As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this. 

lliere  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king : 

One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance. 

Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death. 

I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a -foot. 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 

Observe  my  uncle  :  if  his  occulted  ^  guilt 

Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 

It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen. 

And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 

As  Vulcan's  stithy.^     Give  him  heedful  note  : 

For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face ; 

And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 


i  Quick,  ready.  •  Secret. 

*  A  stithy  is  a  smith's  shoji. 
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In  censure '  of  his  seeming. 

Hq,  Well,  my  lord , 

If  he  steal  aught,  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing, 
And  scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play ;    I  must  be 
idle: 
Get  you  a  place. 

Danish  march,     A   floriah.     Enter  king,   queen, 

FOLONIUS,  OPHELIA,  BOSENCBANTZ,  GUILDENSTBBN, 

and  others. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet } 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'  faith  ;  of  the  camelion's  dish  : 
I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed :  you  cannot  feed 
capons  so. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamlet ; 
these  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now. — My  lord,  you  played 
once  in  the  university,  you  say  ?  [to  Polonius. 

Po.  That  did  I,  my  lord;  and  was  accounted  a 
good  actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact } 

Po.  I  did  enact  Julius  Csesar :  I  was  killed  i'  the 
Capitol ;  Brutus  killed  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so  capital 
a  calf  there. — Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Ro.  Ay,  my  lord;  they  stay  upon  youp  ])atience. 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet ;  sit  by  me. 


'  Opifiioii. 
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Ham,  No,  good  mother ;  here  's  metal  more  at- 
tractive. 

Po.  O,  ho !  do  you  mark  that  ?  [to  the  King. 

Ham,  Lady,  shall  1  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[lying  down  at  Ophelia's  feet. 

Oph.  No,  my  lord. 

Ham,  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Do  you  think  I  meant  country  matters  ? 

Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Ham,  That 's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maids* 
legs. 

Oph,  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Nothing. 

Oph,  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I  ? 

Oph,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham,  O  !  your  only  jig-maker.  What  should  a 
man  do  but  be  merry  ?  for,  look  you,  how  cheer- 
fully my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within 
these  two  hours. 

Oph,  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham,  So  long?  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear 
black,  for  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables.^  O  heavens  t 
die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet  ?  Then 
there 's  hope,  a  great  man*s  memory  may  outlive  his 
life  half  a  year;  but,  by'r  lady,  he  must  buiid 
churches  then,  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thickinj; 


>  The  rkfc— t  dress. 
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on,  with  the  hobby-horse,  whose  epitaph  is,  *  For,  O, 
ior,  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot.' 

Trumpets  sound.     The  dumb  show  follows. 

Enter  a  king  and  a  queen  very  lovingly,  the  Queen 
embracing  him  and  he  her :  she  kneels,  and  makes 
show  of  protestation  unto  him :  he  takes  her  up, 
and  declines  his  head  upon  her  neck ;  lays  him  down 
upon  a  bank  of  flowers :  she,  seeing  him  asleep, 
leaves  him.  Anon,  comes  in  a  fellow,  takes  ojf  his 
crown,  kisses  it,  and  pours  poison  in  the  King's 
ears,  and  exit.  The  Queen  returns,  finds  the  King 
dead,  and  makes  passionate  action.  The  poisoner, 
with  some  two  or  three  mutes,  comes  in  again, 
seeming  to  lament  with  her.  The  dead  body  is 
carried  away.  The  poisoner  woos  the  Queen  with 
gifts :  she  seems  loath  and  unwilling  awhile,  but  in 
the  end  accepts  his  love,  [Expunt, 

Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Marry  this  is  miching  mallecho ;  ^  it  means 
mischief. 

Oph.  Belike,  this  show  imports  the  argument  of 
tho  play. 

Enter  prologue. 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  plajen 
cannot  keep  counsel ;  they  '11  tell  all. 


'  Secret  wtckedneM. 
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Opk.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant? 

Ham,  Ay,  or  any  show  that  you  '11  show  him ; 
be  not  you  ashamed  to  show,  he  '11  not  shame  to 
tell  you  what  it  means. 

OpL  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught :  I  *11  mark 
the  play. 

Pro.       '  For  us  and  for  our  tragedy. 

Here  stooping  to  your  clemency. 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently.* 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  ? 
Oph.  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham,  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  king  and  a  queen. 

P.  King,    Full   thirty   times  hath  Phcebus*   cart 
gone  round 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus*  orbed  ground ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrow'd  sheen,* 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been ; 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

P,  Queen,    So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and 
moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done ! 
But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  so  sick  of  late. 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state, 


Splendor,  lustre. 
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That  I  distrust  yoa :  yet»  though  I  distrust. 

Discomfort  vou,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must : 

Foi-  women  fear  too  much,  even  as  they  love ; 

And  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity ; 

In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 

Now  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know ; 

And  as  my  love  is  sized,^  my  fear  is  so. 

Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear ; 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 

P.  King.    Faith,   I  must  leave  thee,   love,    and 
shortly  too : 
My  operant  *  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do ; 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
1  lonor'd,  beloved ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou 

P,  Queen,  O,  confound  the  rest ! 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast : 
In  second  husband  let  me  accursed ! 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kiird  the  first. 

Ham,  That 's  wormwood. 

F,  Queen,  The  instances ,3  that  second  marriage 
move. 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love ; 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead. 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 

P,  King.  I  do  believe  you  think  what  now  you 
speak, 
but  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break. 


^  I.  e.  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  my  ]oTe« 
•  Active.  •  Motirei. 
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Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory : 

Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity ; 

Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree. 

But  fall  unshaken  when  they  mellow  be. 

Moit  necessary  'tis,  that  we  forget 

7  o  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt ; 

What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 

llie  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 

'ITie  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 

l*heir  own  enactures  with  themselves  destrov  : 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ; 

Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident.     ' 

This  world  is  not  for  aye ;  nor  'tis  not  strange. 

That    even    our    loves   should   with   our  fortunes 

change ; 
For  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove. 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark,  his  favorite  flies ; 
The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies  : 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend  : 
For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try. 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 
But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun ; — 
Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run. 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 
Our   thoughts   are   ours,    their  ends    none   of  our 

own: 
So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed : 
But    die    thy    thoughts    when    thy    first  lord   is 

dead. 
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P.  Queen.  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor  heaves 
light ! 
Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me,  day  and  night ! 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope ! 
An  anchor's  ^  cheer  in  prison  he  my  scope ! 
Each  opposite,  that  hlanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy ! 
Both  here  and  hence  pursue  me  lasting  strife. 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife ! 

ham.  If  she  should  break  it  now, 

[to  Ophelia, 

P,  King,  *Tis  deeply  sworn.     Sweet,  leave   me 
here  awhile ; 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [sleeps. 

P,  Queen,  Sleep  rock  thy  brain ; 

And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  ! 

[Exit, 

Ham,  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

Queen,   The  lady   doth  protest  too   much,   me- 
thinks. 

Ham,  O,  but  she  '11  keep  her  word. 

King,  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?    Is  there 
no  offence  in 't  ? 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest ;  no 
offence  i'  the  world. 

King,  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.    The    mouse-trap.*     Marry,   how?     Tro- 


*  An  anchoret's.        >  t.  e.  to  tivtect  the  Tillniiy  of  th«  king. 
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pioally.  This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in 
Vienna:  Gonzago  is  the  duke*s  name;  his  wife, 
Bapdsta :  you  shall  see  anon ;  'tis  a  knavish  piece 
of  work :  but  what  of  that  ?  your  majesty,  and  we 
that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not:  let  the 
galled  jade  wince ;  our  withers  are  unwrung. 

EiUer  LuciANus. 

I'his  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

Oph,  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

Ham»  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your 
love,  if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying.^ 

Oph.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham,  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take  off 
my  edge. 

Oph,  Still  better,  and  worse. 

Ham,  So  you  mistake  your  husbands. — Begin, 
murderer; — leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin. — 
Come ; 

'  The  croaking  raven 

Doth  bellow  for  revenge.' 

Lv,   Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and 
time  agreeing ; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing ; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected. 
With  Hecate's  ban  <  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected, 


*  In  allusion  to  the  interpreter  who  formerly  sat  on  tb<B 
stags  at  tU  motions  or  puppet>sbows,  and  interpreted  to  the 
»udMDc«.  *  Curse. 
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Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

I  pours  the  poison  into  the  sleeper's  ears. 
Ham,  He  poisons  him  i'  the  garden  for  his  estate : 
his   name  's    Gonzago :    the   story  is   extant,   and 
written  in  very  choice  Italian.     You  shall  see  anon« 
how  the  murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife. 
Oph.  The  king  rises. 
Ham,  What !  frighted  with  false  fire  ? 
Queen,  How  fares  my  lord  ? 
Po,  Give  o'er  the  play. 
King,  Give  me  some  light : — away ! 
Po,  Lights,  lights,  lights ! 

\_Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet  and  Horatto. 
Ham,  *  Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep. 
The  hart  ungalled  play ; 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep : 
Thus  runs  the  world  away.' 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,  (if  the 
rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me)  with  two 
Provincial    roses  on   my   razed  *    shoes,   get  me  a 
fellowship  in  a  cry  ^  of  players,  sir  ? 
Ho,  Half  a  share. 
Ham,  A  whole  one,  I. 

'  For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear. 
This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself ;  and  now  reigns  here ' 
A  very,  very — peacock.* 


*  Slashed.  *  Pack,  com|inny. 

■BAI  xiv. 
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Ho.  Vou  might  have  rhymed. 

Ham.  O  good  Horatio,  I  '11  take  the  ghost's  word 
for  a  thousand  ponnd.     Didst  perceive  r 

Ho.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning,—- 

Ho.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Ham.  Ah,  ha! — Come,  some  music;  come,  the 
recorders :  * — 

For,  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy. 

Why  then,  helike, — he  likes  it  not,  perdy.* — 

Enter  rosbncrantz  and  guildenstben. 

Come,  some  music. 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with 
you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

Guil.  The  king,  sir, 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

Guil.  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  distem- 
pered. 

Ham.  With  drink,  sir  ? 

Guil.  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more 
richer  to  signify  this  to  the  doctor ;  for,  for  me  to 
put  him  to  his  purgation,  would  perhaps  plunge  him 
into  more  choler. 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into  some 
frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair. 


*  A  recorder  heie  signifiM  a  kind  of  flute* 
^  A  corruption  of  par  Dieu. 
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Ham.  I  am  tame,  sir :  pronounce. 

Guil.  The  queen  your  mother  in  moftt  great  af- 
fliction of  spirit  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham,  You  are  welcome. 

GuiL  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not  of 
the  right  breed :  if  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me  a 
wholesome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's  com- 
mandment ;  if  not,  your  pardon  and  my  return  shall 
be  the  end  of  my  business. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

Guil.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer ;  my  wit 's 
diseased :  but,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can  make,  you 
shall  command ;  or,  rather,  as  you  say,  my  mother : 
therefore  no  more,  but  to  the  matter :  my  mother, 
you  say, 

Ro.  Then  thus  she  says:  your  behavior  hath 
struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a 
mother ! — But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  this 
mother's  admiration  ?  impart. 

Ro.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  closet 
ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  shall  obey  were  she  ten  times  our  mo- 
ther.    Have  you  any  farther  trade  with  us  ? 

Ro.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  And  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers.^ 

Ro.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  dii- 


*  L  e.  by  these  hands* 
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temper  ?  you  do  eurely  bar  the  door  upon  your  own 
liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham,  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ro,  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice 
of  the  king  himself  for  your  succession  in  Denmark  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  sir,  but,  '  while  the  grass  grows,* 

the  proverb  is  something  musty. 

Enter  platers,  with  recorders, 

O,  the  recorders : — let  me  see  one. — ^To  withdraw 

with  you  ; Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the 

wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

Guil,  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love 
is  too  unmannerly. 

Ham,  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Will  you 
play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

Gttil,  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham,  I  pray  you. 

Gvil,  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Guil,  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham,  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying:  govern  these  ven- 
tages *  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  give  it  breath 
with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  elo- 
quent music.     Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 

Guil,  But  these  cannot  1  command  to  any  u<^- 
tern  nee  of  harmony :  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham,  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thin^ 

I  Holaf. 


J        w 
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you  maKe  of  me.  You  ^ot^d  play  upon  me  ;  you 
would  seem  to  know  my  stc^s}  you  would  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  Yq^  Vould  8ound  me 
from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass ;  and 
there  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in^«this  little 
organ ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it  speak.  «*;;  Sbldod,  do 
you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  thaif  .&  pipe  ? 
Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  ^roii!  J^an 
fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me.  .  - 

Enter  polonius. 

God  bless  you,  sir ! 

Po.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you, 
and  presently. 

Ham,  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that 's  almost  in 
shape  of  a  camel  ? 

Po,  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham,  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Po.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham,  Or  like  a  whale  ? 

Po.  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham,  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and  by. 
— They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.' — I  will 
come  by  and  by. 

Po,  I  will  say  so.  lExit  Polonius, 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  easily  said. — Leave  me» 
friends.  [Exeunt  Ro,  Guil,  Ho.  4rC. 

TTis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 


>  Utmost  stretch. 


•  • 
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\lhMi  diurchyards  jkwii;  and  bell  itself  breather 

out 
Coftli^^OQ  to  tU»/world :   now  could  I  driuk  bot 

blofd^, * 
Aad  do  sucb  Btl^iness  as  tbe  bitter  dav 
Would,  qiiake   to    look   on.      Soft;    now   to  my 

.'  >/"  mother. — 
0/,^S^flQt,  lose  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
*.X^e'-soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  : 
-.  Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural. 
*.  1  will  speak  daggers  to  ner,  but  use  none : 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites. 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent,* 
To  give  them  seals,'  never,  my  soul,  consent ! 

SCBNB    III. 

A  room  in  the  satne. 
Enter  kino,  rosencrantz,  and  guildbnstbrn. 

King,  I  like  him  not ;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us, 
To  let  his  madness  range :  therefore,  prepare  you ; 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch. 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you  : 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Oat  of  his  lunacies. 

GuiL  We  will  ourselves  provide ; 


I  Reproved.  *  i.  e   put  them  m  execution. 
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Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is. 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe. 
That  live  and  feed  upon  your  majesty. 

Ro,  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind« 
To  keep  itself  from  'noyance ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit,  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone  ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What 's  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoin'd ;  which,  when  it  falls. 
Each  small  annex ment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King.    Arm  you,   I   pray  you,   to  this    speed) 
voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetteni  put  upon  this  fear. 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Ro,  GuiL  We  will  haste  us. 

{^Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem. 

Enter  polonius. 

Po.  My  lord,  he  *s  going  to  his  mother's  closet  i 
Behiud  the  arras  1  '11  convey  myself. 
To  hear  the  process ;  I  '11  warrant,  she  '11  tax  hi  n 

home : 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
'Tis  meet,  that  some  more  audience  than  a  mottieTf 
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$M^  witure  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear 
>W  ^jwech,  of  vantage.     Fare  you  weI2»  my  liege : 
)  "K  tall  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
A«i^  tell  you  what  I  know. 

JCiiif .  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

lExU  Poioim$, 
O.  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven : 
It  hath  the  prioud,  eldest  curse  upon  't ; — 
A  brother's  murder !     Pray  can  I  not. 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will : 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
1  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin. 
And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?    Whereto  serves  mercy. 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 
And  what 's  in  prayer,  but  this  twofold  force ; — 
To  be  forestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall. 
Or  pardon'd  being  down  ?  Then  I  '11  look  up ; 
My  fault  is  past :  but,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder  !-^ 
That  cannot  be,  since  I  am  still  possess 'd 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder ; — 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the  offence  f 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law :  but  'tis  not  so  above  ; 
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There  is  no  shuffling ;  there  the  action  Kea 

In  his  true  nature,  and  we  ourselves  compelled. 

Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 

l^o  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?  what  rests  ? 

IVy  what  repentance  can :  what  can  it  not  ? 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 

O  wretched  state !  O  bosom,  black  as  death ! 

O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free. 

Art  more  engaged !    Help,  angels,  make  assay ! 

Bow,  stubborn  knees!  and,  heart,  with  strings  of 

steel. 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe : 
All  may  be  well !  [retires  and  kneels. 

Enter  hamlet. 

Ham,  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  praying ; 
And  now  I  '11  do  't : — and  so  he  goes  to  heaven : 
And  so  am  I  revenged  ?    That  would  be  scann'd :  > 
A  villain  kills  my  father ;  and,  for  that, 
I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 

Why,  tliis  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May ; 
And,   how  his    audit    stands,    who    knows,    save 

Heaven  ? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
Tis  heavy  with  him :  and  am  I  then  revenged. 


>  Should  be  considered. 
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To  tike  him  iu  the  purging  of  bia  Boul, 

When  he  ii  6.t  anil  seasoa'd  for  hiB  passage  7 

No. 

Vp.  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  Kent :  * 

When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 

Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  bis  bed; 

.\t  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  't ; 

Tlien  trip  him,  that  his  heels  roay  kick  at  heaven, 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  black 

As  hell,  wheretri  it  goes.     My  mother  stays  : 

This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.         {Exit. 

The  King  riaes,  and  advances. 

Ki*f-    My   words   fly   up,  my  thoughts  remain 
below : 
'thout  thoughts,  QCTer  to  hearen  go. 

lEril. 


Another  room 
Enter  qdibn  i 
will  come  straight.     Look,  you  lay  home 

his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 
vith; 
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And  that  your  grace  hath  screen'd  and  stood  be- 
tween 
Much  beat  and  him.     I  *11  silence  me  ev'n  here. 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Queen,  I  '11  warrant  you ; 

Fear  me  not. — ^Withdraw ;  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Polonius  hides  himself. 

Enter  hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother ;  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Queen,    Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  much  of* 
fended. 

Ham,    Mother,  you   have  my   father  much   of- 
fended. 

Queen.    Come,   come,  you  answer  with   an  idle 
.    tongue. 

Ham,    Go,    go,    you    question    with    a   wicked 
tongue. 

Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  What 's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 

Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,^  not  so  : 

You  are  the  queen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife ; 
An^l, — would  it  were  not  so ! — you  are  my  mother. 

Quftn.  Nay,  then  I  '11  set  those  to  you  that  can 
speak. 

Ham,  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down ;  you  shall 
not  budge ; 


>  Crois* 
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Vou  go  not,  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass. 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you. 

Queen,  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  thou  wilt  not  murder 
me? 
Help,  help,  ho ! 

Po.  [behind.']  What,  ho !  help ! 
Ham,    How  now!  a  rat?    [draws,']  Dead,  for  a 
ducat,  dead. 

[Hamlet  makes  a  pass  through  the  arras, 

Po,   [behind.]  O,  I  am  slain.  [falls,  and  dies. 

QueBn,  O  me,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Ham,  Nay,  I  know  not : 

Is  it  the  king  ? 

[lifts  up  the  arras,  and  draws  forth  Polonius, 
Queen,    O,   what    a    rash    and    bloody   deed   is 

this ! 
Ham,    A    bloody   deed: — almost    as   bad,   good 
mother. 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 
Queen,  As  kill  a  king  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word. — 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell ! 

[to  Polonius. 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better ;  take  thy  fortune : 
Thou  find'st,  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger. — 
Leave   wringing  of  your  hands:    peace;    ^\*  yoa 

down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart ;  for  so  I  shall. 
If  it  be  mude  of  penetrable  stuff; 
If  damned  custom  have  not  brazed  it  so. 
That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 


L 
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Queen,  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dareftt  wag 
thj  tongue 
la  noise  so  rude  against  me  ? 

Ham.  Such  an  actt 

That  hlurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty : 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths :  O,  such  a  deed. 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  '  plucks 
The  very  soul,  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words  :  heaven's  face  doth  glow ; 
Yea.  this  solidity  and  compound  mass, 
With  tristful  *  visage,  as  against  the  doom. 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen,  Ah  me,  what  act, 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ?  ^ 

Ham,  Look  here  upon  this  picture  and  on  this ; 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow  : 
Hyperion's  ♦  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself ; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station^  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination  and  a  form  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 


>  rontraction,  for  marriaice  contract.  •  Sorrowful. 

*  Indices  were  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  books  in  the 
time  of  our  author.  *  Apollo's. 

*  Stttion  here  means  the  act  of  standing. 
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To  fpye  the  world  assurance  of  a  man : 
This  was  your  husband. — Look  you  now,  what  fol- 
lows : 
Here  is  your  husband,  like  a  mildew'd  ear. 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.     Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  >  on  this  moor  ?    Ha !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it  love ;   for,  at  your  age. 
The  heyday  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it  *s  humble. 
And  waits   upon   the  judgment;    and  what  judg- 
ment 
Would  step  from   this  to  this  ?    Sense,^  sure,  you 

have. 
Else  could  you  not  have  motion :  but.  sure,  that 

sense 
Is  apoplex'd  ;  for  madness  would  not  err ; 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  '  was  ne'er  so  thraU'd, 
But  it  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice, 
To  serve  in  such  a  difference.     What  devil  was  't, 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman- blind  ?  * 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight. 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  ^  all. 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope.^ 

O  shame,  where  is  thy  blush  ?    Rebellious  hell. 
If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones. 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 


>  Grow  fat.  '  Sensation.  '  Alienation  of  mtod. 

«  Blindman's-buff.  •  Without. 

'  Could  not  exhibit  so  much  stupidity. 
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And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame* 
When  the  compnlsive  ardor  gives  the  charge ; 
Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  hum. 
And  reason  panders  well. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet,  speak  no  more : 

Thou  tum*st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  hlack  and  grained  spots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ham,  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed ; 
Stew'd  in  corruption ;  honeying,  and  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  sty ; 

Queen,  O,  speak  to  me  no  more  : 

These  words  like  daggers  ent  ^r  in  mine  ears ; 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet. 

Ham,  A  murderer,  and  a  viDain : 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lord : — a  vice  of  kings :  * 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule ; 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

Queen,  No  more. 

Enter  ghost.. 

Ham,  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches. — 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings. 
You  heavenly  guards ! — What  would  your  gracious 
figure  ?  ^ 


I  i.  e.  a  low  mimic  of  kings.    The  rice  was  tiM  fbo   of  t^e 
olQ  moralities. 
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Queen.  Alas,  he  *8  mad. 

Ham,    Do   you    not    come    your    tardy  son  to 
chide, 
Tliat,  lapsed  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O, say ! 

Ghost,  Do  not  forget,  this  visitation 
Is  hut  to  whet  thy  almost  hlunted  purpose. 
But,  look !  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits : 
0,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ; 
Coitceit '  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works : 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen,  Alas,  how  is 't  with  you. 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse } 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm. 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements. 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.     O  gentle  son. 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham,  On  him !    on  him ! — Look  you,  how  pale 
he  glares ! 
His  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones. 
Would  make  them  capable.^ — Do  not  look  upon 

me; 
Lest,  with  this  piteous  ac^on,  you  convert 


'  Imafiiiation*  *  Endued  with  nnderstandiiif 
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My  atern  eiFects : '  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  color ;  tean,  perchance,  for  blooil, 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  ChiE;? 

Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  theie  ? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  1  see. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  bear  ? 

Quran.  No,  nothing,  but  ourselvee. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  theie  I  look,  bow  it  etcaU 

My  father,  in  bis  habit  as  be  lived  I 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 
[Etil  Ghost. 

Quten,  This  ia  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstnsy  ' 
Is  very  cunning  ia. 

Ham.  Ecstasy '. 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music.     It  is  not  maduesk. 
That  I  have  utter'd ;  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  1  the  matter  wilt  reword,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  msdness  speaks ; 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ; 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  Heaven ; 
Repent  what's  past;  avoid  what  is  to  ci 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  vi 
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To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my  virtue  ; 

For,  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  heg ; 

Yea,  curb  ^  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen»  O  Hamlet!  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in 
twain. 

Ham,  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it^ 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night :  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed , 
Assume  a  virtue*  if  you  have  it  not. 
That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this ; 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock  or  livery. 
That  aptly  is  put  on.     Refrain  to-night ; 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence ;  the  next  more  easy : 
For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature. 
And  either  curb  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency.     Once  more,  good  night ; 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd, 
I  *11  blessing  beg  of  you. — For  this  same  lord, 

I  pointing  to  PolonmM, 
I  do  repent ;  but  Heaven  hath  pleased  it  so, — 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me. 
That  1  must  ht  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him :  so,  again,  good  night  l-^- 


I  Bwd 
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I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind : 

Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. — 

But  one  word  more,  good  lady. 

Queen.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Ham,  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do : 
Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  coll  you  his  mouse ; 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  *  kisses. 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers. 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness, 
But  mad  in  craft :  'twere  good,  you  let  him  know  : 
For  who,  that 's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 
Would  from  a  paddock,^  from  a  bat,  a  gib,' 
Such  dear  concemings  hide  ?    who  would  do  so  f 
No,  in  despite  of  sense  and  secresy. 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top ; 
Let  the  birds  fly ;  and,  like  the  famous  ape. 
To  try  conclusions,^  in  the  basket  creep, 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.   Be  thou  assured,  if  words  be   made  of 
breath. 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  lite  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

Ham,  I  must  to  England ;  you  know  that  ? 

Queen.  Alack ! 

I  had  forgot ;  'tis  so  concluded  on. 


'  Steaming  with  heat.  '  Toad. 

*  Cat.  -•  Ji^xperimenta. 
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Ham.  There  'a  letters  seal'd ;  and  my  two  school* 
fellows, — 
Whom  I  will  trust  as  I  will  adders  fang'd,^ — 
They  hear  the  mandate ;  they  must  sweep  my  way. 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery :  let  it  work ; 
For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar ;  <  and  it  shall  go  hard. 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines. 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon :  O,  'tis  most  sweet. 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet. — 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing. 
I  '11  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbor  room. — 
Mother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  DOW  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave. 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish*  prating  krave. — 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you. — 
Good  night,  mother. 

\^Exeunt  severally ;  Hamlet  dragging  in  Polonius. 


*  i.  ••  with  their  poisonoas  teeth  undrawn. 
'  Ulown  up  with  his  own  bomb. 
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The  same. 
Enfer  king,   quben,  rosencrantz,  and  guilden* 

SIBKX. 

King,   There 's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  pro- 
found heaves : 
You  must  translate  :  'tis  fit  we  understand  them. 
Where  is  your  son  ? 

Queen,  Bestow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while. — 
[to  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  who  go  out. 
Ah.  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night  I 

J^ing,  What,  Gertrude  ?    How  does  Hamlet  ? 

Queen.  Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  con- 
tend 
Which  is  the  mightier.     In  his  lawless  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir. 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  *  A  rat !  a  rat  '* 
And,  in  this  brainish  apprehension,  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed ! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there. 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answer' d  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
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Should  have  kept  short,   restrain'd,   and    out    of 

haunt,  ^ 
This  mad  young  man ;  but,  so  much  was  our  loye» 
We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit ; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill'd ; 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore. 
Among  a  mineral  ^  of  metals  base. 
Shows  itself  pure :  he  weep^for  what  is  done. 

King,  O,  Gertrude,  come  away ! 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence ;  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill. 
Both  countenance  and  excuse. — Ho !  Guildenstem ! 

Enter  bosencbantz  and  guildbnstebn. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  farther  aid : 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain, 
Aud  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragg'd  him. 
Go,  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Iiito  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

lExeunt  Ro,  and  Guii, 
Come,  Gertrude,  we  'U  call  up  our  wisest  friends. 
And  let  them  know  both  what  we  mean  to  do. 
And  what 's  untimely  done :  so,  haply,  slander,-— 


I  Company.  '  Muio. 
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Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  hlank,^ 

Transports  his  poison'd  shot, — may  miss  our  name» 

And  hit  the  woundless  air. — O,  come  away ! 

My  soul  is  full  of  discord  and  dismay.  \Exeunt. 
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Another  room  in  the  same. 

Enter  hamlet. 

Ham.     Safely    stowed. — [Ro.    SfC.    within^ 

*  Hamlet !   lord  Hamlet ! ']    But  soft ;  what  noise  ? 
who  calls  on  Hamlet  ?  O,  here  they  come. 

Enter  bosbncrantz  and  guildenstern. 

Ro.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the  dead 
body? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  'tis  kin. 

Ro.    Tell  us  where  'tis;    that  we  may  take  it 
thence. 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ho.  Believe  what  ? 

Ham  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not 
mine  own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponj^e ! 
what  replication  should  be  made  by  the  son  or  a 
king? 

Ro.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

«  Mark. 
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Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  that  soaks  up  the  Jong's  coon- 
tenance,  his  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such 
officers  do  the  king  hest  service  in  the  end:  he 
keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  comer  of  his  jaw ; 
first  mouthed,  to  he  last  swallowed ;  when  he  needs 
what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  hut  squeezing  you. 
and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again. 

Ro,  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  a  knavish  speech  sleeps  in 
a  foolish  ear. 

Ro,  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body  is, 
and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is 
not  with  the  body.     The  king  is  a  thing 

Guil.  A  thing,  my  lord  } 

Ham,  Of  nothing :  bring  me  to  him.  Hide  fox, 
and  all  after.^  [^Exeunt, 

SCENB    III. 

Another  room  in  the  same. 

Enter  king,  attended. 

King,  I  have  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the 
body. 
How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loose  I 
Vet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him : 
He  's  loved  of  the  distracted  multitude. 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes ; 


'  A  childish  sport,  so  called. 
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And,  where  'tis  so,  the  offender's  scourge  is  weigh'd. 
But  never  the  offence.     To  bear  all  smooth  and 

even. 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause  :  diseases,  desperate  grown. 
By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved. 

Enter,  rosencrantz. 

Or  not  at  all. — How  now  ?  what  hath  befallen  ? 

Ro,  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my  lord. 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King,  But  where  is  he  ? 

Ro,  Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,  to  know  your 
pleasure. 

King.  Bring  him  before  us. 

Ro,  Ho,  Guildenstem  !  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  hamlet  and  guildenstbrn. 

King,  Now,  Hamlet,  where 's  Polonius  ? 

Ham,  At  supper. 

King.  At  supper  ?    Where  ? 

Ham,  Not  wbere  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten : 
a  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  are  ev'n  at 
him.  Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet : 
we  fat  all  creatures  else,  to  fat  us ;  and  we  fat  our- 
selves fur  maggots:  your  fat  king,  and  your  lean 
beggar,  is  but  variable  serx'ice ;  two  dishes,  but  to 
one  table ;  that 's  the  end. 

King.  Alas,  alas ! 

Ham,  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath 
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eat  of  a  king,  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  at 
that  wonn. 

Kmg.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Ham,  Nothing,  but  to  show  you  how  a  king  may 
go  a  progpress  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

King,  Where  is  Polonius  ? 

Ham,  In  heaven;  send  thither  to  see:  if  your 
messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'  the  other 
place  yourself:  but,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  noc 
within  this  month,  you  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up 
the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

King,  Go»  seek  him  there.       [to  some  Attendants, 

Ham,  He  will  stay  till  you  come. 

[Exeunt  Attendants, 

King,    Hamlet,    this    deed,    for    thine    especial 
safety, — 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
Fur  that  which  thou  hast  done, — must  send  thee 

hence 
With  fiery  quickness  :  therefore  prepare  thyself; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help ; 
The  associates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham,        For  England  ? 

King,  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Good. 

King,  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

Ham,  I  see  a  cherub  that  sees  them :  but,  come ; 
for  England ! — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  My  mother :  father  and  mother  is  man  and 
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\i^ife,  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh ;  and  so,  my  mother. 
Come,  for  England.  [Ejcit. 

King,  Follow  him  at  foot ;  tempt  him  with  speed 
ahoard ; 
Delay  it  not ;  I  '11  have  him  hence  to-night : 
Away ;  for  every  thing  is  seal'd  and  done 
That  else  leans  on  the  affair :  pray  you,  make  haste. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem, 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold*st  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense ; 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us)  thou  mayst  not  coldly  set  ^ 
Our  sovereign  process ;  which  imports  at  full. 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect, 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England ; 
For»  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood,  he  rages. 
And  thou  must  cure  me :  till  I  know  'tis  done, 
However  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin. 


SCENE  iv. 

A  plain  in  Denmark, 
Enter  fortinbras  and  Forces  marching. 

For.    Go,  captain ;    from   me   greet  the  Danish 
king : 
Tell  him,  that,  by  his  license,  Fortinbras 


*  ValiM.  eitimsto. 
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Craves  the  conveyance  of  a  promised  march 
Over  his  kingdom.     Vou  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us. 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye. 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap.  I  will  do 't,  my  lord. 

For.  Go  softly  on. 

[Exeunt  Fortinbras  and  Force9, 

Enter  hamlbt,  rosbncrantz,  guildbnstbrn,  SfC, 

Ham.  Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  ? 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham.  How  purposed,  sir* 

I  pray  you  ? 

Cap.         AgaiuEt  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who 

Commands  them,  sir  ? 

Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway.  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir. 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Cap.  Truly  to  speak,  sir,  and  with  no  addition. 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground. 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name : 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway  or  the  Pole 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 

Cap.  Yes,  'tis  already  garrison'd. 

Ham.  Two  thousand  souls,  and  twenty  thousand 
ducats, 


L 
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Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw : 
l^his  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace ; 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 
Cap,  God  be  wi'  yon»  sir.  {^Exit  Captain, 

Ro.  Will 't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  will  be  with  you  straight.     Go  a  little 
before.  [Exeunt  Ro,  and  GuiL 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me. 
And  spur  my  duU  revenge !    What  is  a  man. 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time. 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  He,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse.^ 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust^  in  us  unused.     Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  ^  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — 
A  thought,  which,  quarter*d,  hath  but  one  part  wis^ 

dom. 
And  ever  three  parts  coward ; — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  •  This  thing 's  to  do ;' 
Sith^  I  liave  cause,  and  will,   and   strength,   and 

means. 
To  do 't.     Examples  gross  as  earth  exhort  me : 
Witness,  this  army,  of  such  mass  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince ; 


>  Power  of  comprehension*  *  Grow  mouioy. 

>  Cowardly.  **  Since. 
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Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  pulF'd. 

Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 

Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure. 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare. 

Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great. 

Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw 

When  honor  's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I  then. 

That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd. 

Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood. 

And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 

The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

That,  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame. 

Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause. 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent,* 

To  hide  the  slain  ? — O,  from  this  time  forth, 

My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth ! 

(Exit. 

SCENE  y. 

Elsinore,     A  room  in  the  castle. 
Enter  queen  and  horatio. 

Queen,  I  will  not  speak  with  her. 
Ho,  She  is  importunate ;  indeed,  distract ; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 


'  Continent  here  means  that  which  comprehendi  or  en* 
closes. 
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Queen.  Wliat  would  she  have  ? 

Ho,    She  speaks  much  of  her  father;  says,  she 

hears 
There 's  tricks  i'  the  world ;  and  hems,  and  heats  her 

heart ; 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  douht. 
That  carry  hut  half  sense  :  her  speech  is  nothing. 
Vet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection ; '  they  aim  ^  at  it» 
And  hotch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 
Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gestures  yield 

them. 
Indeed  would    make    one   think,   there   might  he 

thought. 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily. 

Queen.  'Twere  good  she  were  spoken  with;    for 

she  may  strew 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 
Let  her  come  in.  [Exit  Horatio. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is. 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss : 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt. 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt. 

Re-enter  horatio,  with  ofhelia. 

Oph,    Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Dcn« 
mark? 


*  !•  ••  to  endesTOr  to  eoileet  some  meaning  from  ic. 

*  Guest. 
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Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

Oph,  '  How  should  I  your  true  love  know 
From  another  one  ? 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff. 

And  his  sandal  shoon.'  ^  [singing. 

Queen,  Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imports  this  scng  r 
Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

'  He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady,  [singe. 

He  is  dead  and  gone ; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf. 

At  his  heels  a  stone/ 

O,  ho! 

Queen,  Nay,  but,  Ophelia, 


Oph,  Pray  you,  mark. 

'  White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow,' 

[sing$. 

Enter  kino. 
Queen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 

Oph,      '  Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers ; 
Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go. 
With  true-love  showers.' 

King,  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ? 


•   Show. 
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Oph.  Well,  God  Ueld  you !  They  say,  the  owl  was 
a  baker's  daughter.  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are, 
but  know  not  what  we  may  be.  God  be  at  your 
table ! 

King,  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this;  but 
when  they  ask  you  what  it  means,  say  you  this : — 

•  To  morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's  day. 

All  in  the  morning  betime ; 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window. 
To  be  your  Valentine  : 

'  Then  up  he  rose,  and  don'd  his  clothes, 
And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door ; 

Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 
Never  departed  more.' 

King,  Pretty  Ophelia! 

Oph,  Indeed,  without  an  oath,  I '11  make  an  pnJ 
on  't: 

'  By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity, 

Alack,  and  fie  for  shame ! 
Young  men  will  do  't  if  they  come  to  't ; 

By  cock,  they  are  to  blame, 

*  Quoth  she.  Before  you  tumbled  me. 

You  promised  me  to  wed : 

[He  answers.] 

So  would  I  ha'  done,  by  yonder  sun, 
An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed.^ 

SKIS*  aiT  1 
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King.  How  long  hath  she  been  thua  ? 

Opk.  1  hope  all  will  be  weU.  We  must  De 
patient ;  but  I  cannot  cboote  but  neep,  to  think 
they  (hould  lay  him  i'  the  cold  ground.  My  brother 
nnHll  know  of  it,  and  so  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
counsel.  Come,  my  coach  I  Good  night,  ladies; 
good  night,  Bveet  ladies :  good  night,  good  night. 
lExit. 

King.  Follow  her  close;  give  her  good  watch,  I 
pray  you.  [Exit  Horalio. 

O  !  this  is  the  poieon  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death :  and  now  behold, 
O  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies. 
But  in  battalions !    First,  her  father  alaln ; 
Next,  your  son  gone ;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove :  the  people  muddied. 
Thick    and    unwholesome  in    their    thoughts    and 

whispers. 
For  good  PoloniuB*  death;  and  we  have  done  but 

greenly,' 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him  :  poor  Ophelia 
Divided  from  herself  and  her  fair  judgment. 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures  or  mere  beasts  t 
Last,  and  as  much  contHining  at  all  these. 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France ; 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  doudi. 
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With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death ; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd. 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this. 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death !  [a  noise  wifhin. 

Queen,  Alack !  what  noise  is  this  ? 

Enter  gentleman. 

King,  Attend. 
Where   are   my   Switzers?     Let   them  guard   the 

door. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Gen,  Save  yourself,  my  lord : 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list,* 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste. 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbears  your  officers.     The  rabble  call  him  lord  ; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin. 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known. 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word. 
They  cry,  •  Choose  we ;  Laertes  shall  be  king ! ' 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues  applaud  it  to  the  clouds ;--' 
'  Laertes  shall  be  king,  Laertes  king ! ' 

Quemi,   How  cheerfully  on  the  falso  trail*  they 
cry! 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs.^ 


'  Boundary       ,  »  Sceqt. 

*  Hooads  nm  cotintef  when  tlic^  trace  the  scent  lyackwaidt. 


King.  The  door«  are  broke,  [noite  nitiiim. 

Enter  labktes  arnui,  dahbs  following. 
Laer.  Where  ia  this  king  ? — Sirs,  staad  ytra  all 

without. 
Danes.  No,  let's  come  in. 

Laer,  I  prey  you,  give  me  leave, 

Danet.  We  will,  we  will. 

{Ihey  retire  without  the  door. 
Laer.  I  thank  you :  keep  the  door. — O  thou  vile 
king. 
Give  me  my  fother. 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood  that 's  calm  proclaims 
me  bastard, 
Cries  cuckold  to  my  father,  brands  the  harlot 
Kven  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmlrched  >  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  i — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person  : 
There 's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will. — ^Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incensed  i — let  him  go*  Cer- 
tnide; — 

Rnonb     miin. 
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King,  Dead. 

Queen,  But  not  by  him. 

King,  Let  bim  demand  his  fill. 

Laer,  How  came  he  dead  ?    I  '11  not  be  juggled 
with : 
To  hell,  allegiance !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation  :  to  this  point  I  stand ; — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 
Let  come  what  comes ;  only  I  '11  be  revenged 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King,  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

Laer,  My  will,  not  all  the  world's ; 
And,  for  my  means,  I  '11  husband  them  so  well. 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't  writ  in  youi  re- 
venge. 
That,  sweepstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and 

foe. 
Winner  and  loser  ? 

Laer,  None  but  his  enemies. 

King,  Will  you  know  them  then  ? 

Laer,  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I  '11  ope  my 
arms ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican. 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

King,  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death. 
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And  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it. 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  'pear. 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Danes,  [within,']  Let  her  come  in. 

Laer.  How  now !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Enter  ovbxlil,  fantaaticdlly  dressed  with  straws  and' 

flowers, 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears,  seven  times  salt, 
Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! — 
By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  with  weight. 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam.     O  rose  of  May ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia! — 
O  heavens  !  is  't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man*s  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love ;  and,  where  'tis  fine. 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph,  *  They  bore  him  barefaced  on  the  bier ; 
Hey  no  nonny,  nonny  hey  nonny : 
And  in  his  grave  rain'd  many  a  tear.'— - 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove ! 

Laer.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade 
revenge. 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.   You  must  sing,  '  Down  a-down,  an  you  call 
him  a-down-a.'     O,  how  the  wheeP  bccomev  it! 


'  The  burthen  of  the  eosg • 
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It  is  the  false  steward  that  stole  his  master's 
daughter. 

Laer.  This  nothing 's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  There  's  rosemary,  that 's  for  rememhiance ; 
pray  you,  love,  remember:  and  there  is  pansies, 
that 's  for  thoughts. 

Laer,  A  document  in  madness ;  thoughts  and  re- 
membrance fitted. 

Oph,  There  's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines : 
— there  's  rue  for  you ;  and  here  *s  some  for  me : — 
we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace  o*  Sundays : — you  may 
wear  your  rue  with  a  difference.' — ^There  's  a  daisy: 
— I  would  give  you  some  violets,  but  they  withered 
all  when  my  father  died : — they  say,  he  made  a  good 
end ; — 

'  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy.*     [sings, 

Laer,   Thought  and  affliction,   passion,  hell   it- 
self. 
She  turns  to  favor  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph,  '  And  will  he  not  come  again  ?  [sings. 

And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 

No,  no,  he  is  dead ; 

Go  to  thy  death-bed ; 
He  never  will  come  again. 


*  i.  e.  by  its  Siindny  name,  tiero  of  graee  y  whilt  mm*  M- 
tains  the  name  of  rue.  i.  e.  sorroir* 
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*■  His  bend  was  as  white  as  saow; 
AH  iaxen  was  his  poll : 

He  is  gone,  he  is  goiie« 

And  we  cast  awaj  moan ; 
God  'a  mercy  on  his  sool !  * 

Aad  of  an  diristian  sools,  I  praj  God.     God  be  wi* 
ym  I  lExU  Ophelm. 

Lmer.  Do  yon  see  this,  O  Grod  ? 

Kmg,  Laertes,  I  most  commnne^  with  your  grie^ 
Or  yon  deny  me  right.     Go  but  apart. 
Make  chmce  c^  whom  yonr  wisest  friends  yon  will. 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me. 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give. 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours. 
To  you  in  satisfaction ;  but,  if  not. 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us. 
And  we  shall  jointiy  labor  with  your  soul 
To  g^ve  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  so ; 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral; — 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment  o'er  his  bones» 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation ; 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heaven  to  earth* 
That  I  must  call  *t  in  question. 

King.  So  you  shall ; 


>  FartiiMpalib 
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And,  where  the  offence  is.  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  lEreunt, 

SCENE    V7. 

Another  room  in  the  same. 
Enter  horatio  and  servant. 

Ho,  What  are  they  that  would  speak  with  me  ? 

Ser,  Sailors,  sir : 

They  say,  they  have  letters  for  you. 

Ho,  Let  them  come  in.  •— > 

[Exit  Servant, 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 

Enter  sailors. 

1  Sail.  God  bless  you,  sir. 

Ho.  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

1  Sail.  He  shall,  sir,  an  't  please  him.  There  *8 
a  letter  for  you,  sir :  it  comes  from  the  ambassador 
that  was  bound  for  England,  if  your  name  be  Ho- 
ratio, as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is. 

Ho.  [reads.']  '  Horatio,  when  thou  shalt  have 
overlooked  this,  give  these  fellows  some  means  to  the 
king :  they  have  letters  for  him.  Ere  we  were  two 
days  old  at  sea,  a  pirate  of  very  warlike  appointment 
gave  us  chase :  finding  ourselves  too  slow  of  sail, 
we  put  on  a  compelled  valor,  and  in  the  grapple  I 
boarded  them :  on  the  instant,  they  got  clear  of  our 
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ship ;  so  I  alone  became  their  prisoner.  They  have 
dealt  with  me  like  thieves  of  mercy,  but  they  knew 
what  they  did :  I  am  to  do  a  good  turn  for  them. 
I4et  the  king  have  the  letters  I  have  sent;  and 
repair  thou  to  me  with  as  much  haste  as  thou 
wouldst  fly  death.  I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine 
ear  will  make  thee  dumb,  yet  are  they  much  too 
light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter.  These  good 
fellows  will  bring  thee  where  I  am.  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern  hold  their  course  for  England  :  of 
them  I  have  much  to  tell  thee.     Farewell. 

*  He  that  thou  knowest  thine,  hamlet.' 

Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  these  your  letters ; 

And  do  *t  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 

To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.         lExeunt. 

SCENE    VII. 

Another  room  in  the  same. 
Enter  kino  and  laertes. 

King.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance 
seal, 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend ; 
Sith  ^  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear. 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain. 
Pursued  mv  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears. — But  tell  me. 


>  Since. 
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Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats. 

So  crimeful  and  so  capital  in  nature. 

As  by  your  safety,  greatness,  wisdom,  all  thinjgs 

else. 
You  mainly  were  stirr'd  up. 

King,  O,  for  two  special  reasons ; 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinew'd. 
But  yet  to  me   they  are  strong.     The   queen   bit 

mother 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks ;  and  for  myself, 
(My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which) 
She  is  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul. 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go. 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  ^  bear  him ; 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 
Work  like  the  spring  that  tiimeth  wood  to  stone, 
Convert  his  gyves  *  to  graces ;  so  that  my  arrows* 
Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  loud  a  wind. 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer.  And  so  have  I  a  noble  father  lost ; 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms ; 
Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again, ^ 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections ! — But  my  revenge  will  come. 


1  Common  people.  '  Fetters. 

*  i.  e.  if  1  may  praise  what  has  been,  but  is  now  to  b*  found 

»aore. 
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King,  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that :  you  must 

not  think. 
That  we  are  made  of  stuif  so  flat  and  dull. 
That  we  can  let  our  heard  be  shook  with  danger. 
And   think   it   pastime.      You    shortly   shall  hear 

more: 
I  loved  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 

And  that,  I  hope,  wil}  teach  you  to  imagine, 

How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  messenger. 

Mes.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet : 

This  to  your  majesty ;  this  to  the  queen. 

King,  From  Hamlet !    Who  brought  them  ? 

Mes.    Sailors,  my  lord,   they  say :    I  saw  them 
not ; 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio ;  he  received  them 
Of  him  that  brought  them. 

King.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them. — 

Leave  us.  lExit  Messenger, 

[reads.'}  *  High  and  mighty,  you  shall  know  I  am 
set  naked  on  your  kingdom  :  to-morrow  shall  I  beg 
leave  to  see  your  kingly  eyes ;  when  I  shall,  first 
asking  your  pardon  thereunto,  recount  the  occasions 
of  my  sudden  and  more  strange  return. 

*  HAMLET.' 

What   should  this  mean?    Are  all  the  rest  come 

back? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing  ? 
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«.  Jjur.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.  'Tis  Hamlet's  character.     *  Naked/ — 

And,  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  '  alone.' 
Can  you  advise  me  ? 

Laer,  I  am  lost  in  it,  my  lord :  hut  let  him  come ; 
't  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart. 
That  I  shall  live,  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
•  Thus  diddest  thou.' 

King,  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, — 

As  how  should  it  be  so  ?-— how  otherwise  ? — 
Will  you  be  ruled  by  me  ? 

Laer,  Ay,  my  lord ; 

So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.     If  he  be  now  re- 
tum'd, — 
As  checking  at  ^  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it, — I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device. 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe , 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice. 
And  call  it  accident. 

Laer.  My  lord,  I  will  be  ruled ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so, 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much. 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality, 


Starting  ixom.    A  phraAe.  borrowed  from  falconry 
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We  should  do  when   we  would ;  for  this  '  would ' 

changes, 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many. 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  '  should'  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh. 
That  hurts  by  easing.     But,  to  the   quick  o'  the 

ulcer: — 
Hamlet  comes  back :  what  would  you  undertake 
To  show  yourself  in  deed  your  father's  son 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer,  To  cut  his  throat  i'  the  church. 

King,  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctua- 
rise; 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds.  But.  good  Laertes. 
Will  you  do  this  ?  Keep  close  within  your  chamber: 
Hamlet,  retum'd,  shall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We  '11  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence. 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you;  bring  you,  in  fine,  to- 
gether. 
And  wager  o'er  your  heads :  he,  being  remiss. 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils ;  so  that,  with  ease. 
Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated.^  and,  in  a  pass  of  practice. 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer.  I  will  do 't ; 

And,  for  that  purpose,  I  '11  anoint  my  sworcL 


•  Mot  blvntad  as  foils 
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I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that,  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplasm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death* 
'lliat  is  but  scratched  withal :  I  '11  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion,  that,  if  I  gall  him  slightly,' 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let 's  farther  think  of  this ; 

Weigh,  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and  meansr 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape :  if  this  should  fail. 
And    that    our  drift  look   through   our  bad   per 

formance, 
'Twere  better  not  assay *d  ;  therefore,  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold. 
If  this: should  blast  in  proof.*    Soft ; — let  me  see  :— 
We  *11  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings.* — 
I  ha  *t. 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  make  yoiir  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I  *11  have  preferred  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  ^  whereon  but  sipping. 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck,^ 
Oar  purpose   may   hold   there. — ^But,    stay,    wht» 

noise  ? 


'   i.  e.   93  frr«  arms  sometimes    burst   in   proving  tueii 
itrength.  *  Skill. 

'  I  will  have  presented  to  Lim  a  cup  for  the  purpoM* 
<  Ihruit. 


SHA*.  1LIV. 
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Bnter  qubiuc. 

How  now,  sweet  queen  ? 

Queen,  One  woe  doth  tread  npon  another's  heeK 
So  fast  they  follow.    Your  sister 's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

Jjoer.  Drown'd !  O,  where  ? 

Queen,    There  is   a  willow  grows  ascauct   the 
hrook. 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream ; 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  parples, 
l*hat  liheral  ^  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's   fingers    call 

them: 
There  on  the  pendent  houghs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clamhering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  hroke ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell   in   the   weeping  hrook.     Her  clothes    spread 

wide; 
And,  mermaid-like,  awhile  they  hore  her  up : 
Which  time,  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes ; 
As  one  incapahle  ^  of  her  own  distress. 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 
Unto  that  element :  hut  long  it  could  not  he. 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Puird  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

ItOer.  Alas,  then,  she  is  drownM  ? 


*  Lic«iitious.  '  InseiiBibla. 
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Queen.  Drown'd,  drown'd. 

Laer.  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forhid  my  tears :  hut  yet 
It  is  our  trick ;  Nature  her  custom  holds* 
JiCt  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  are  gone. 
'i*he  woman  will  he  out. — Adieu,  my  lord ! 
1  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  hlaze. 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it.  [Erit. 

King,  Let  *s  follow,  Gertrude. 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  start  again ; 
I'herefore  let  *s  follow.  lExeunU 


ACT    V. 


SCENE   I. 


A  churchyard. 
Enter  two  clowns,  with  spades,  SfC, 

1  Clown.  Is  she  to  he  huried  in  christian  burial 
that  wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  Clown.  I  tell  thee  she  is,  therefore  make  her 
grave  straight :  >  the  crowner  hath  set  on  her,  and 
finds  it  christian  burial. 

1  Clown.  How  can  that  be  unless  she  drowned 
herself  iu  her  own  defence  ? 


■  Inmediately* 
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2  Clown.  Why,  'tis  found  so. 

1  Clown,  It  must  be  se  offendendo ;  it  cannot  be 
else:    for  here  lies  the  point:  if  I  drown   myself 
wittingly,  it  argues  an  act,  and  an  act  hath  three 
branches ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform  :  argal 
she  drowned  herself  wittingly. 

2  Clown.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver. 

1  Clown,  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water ; 
good :  here  stands  the  man ;  good :  if  the  man  go 
to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nill 
he,  he  goes  ;  mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water  come 
to  him,  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself: 
argal,  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death, 
shortens  not  his  own  life. 

2  Clown,  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Clown.  Ay,  marry,  is't;  crowners  quest  law. 

2  Clown.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on 't  ?  If  this 
had  not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been 
buried  out  of  christian  burial. 

1  Clown.  Why,  there  thou  sayest :  and  the  more 
pity,  that  great  folks  shall  have  countenance  in  this 
world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more  than  their 
even '  christian.  Come ;  my  spade.  There  is  no 
ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and 
grave-makers ;  they  hold  up  Adam's  profession. 

2  Clown.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1  (Mourn.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arm*. 

2  Clown,  Why,  he  had  none. 


>  Fellow. 
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1  down.  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  How  dost  thou 
understand  the  scripture  ?  The  scripture  says,  Adam 
digged :  could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  I  '11  put  an- 
other question  to  thee :  if  thou  answerest  me  not  to 
the  purpose,  confess  thyself 

2  down.  Go  to. 

1  Clown.  What  is  he,  that  huilds  stronger  than 
either  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  r 

2  Clown,  The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame  out- 
lives a  thousand  tenants. 

1  Clown.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith ;  the 
gallows  does  well :  but  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does 
well  to  those  that  do  ill :  now  thou  dost  ill,  to  say 
the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  church ;  argul, 
the  gallows  may  do  well  to  thee.  To 't  again ; 
come. 

2  Clown,  Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a 
shipwright,  or  a  carpentet  ? 

1  Clown.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke.^ 

2  Clown.  Marry,  now  1  can  tell. 

1  Clown.  To't. 

2  Clown.  Mass.  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  hamlet  and  horatio,  at  a  distance. 

1  Clown.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it; 
for  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with 
beating:  and,  when  you  are  asked  this  questiou 
next,  say,  a  grave-maker  ;  the  houses  that  he  makes 


>  Give  over. 
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last  till  doomsday.     Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan,  and 
tetcb  me  a  stoup  of  liquor.  lExit  2  Clowm. 

1  Clown  digs  find  sings, 

•  In  youth  when  I  did  love,  did  love,^ 
Methought,  it  was  very  sweet. 
To  contract ;    O,  the  time,  for,  ah,  my  behove 
O,  methought,  there  was  nothing  meet.' 

Ham,  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business  } 
he  sings  at  grave-making. 

Ho,  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of 
easiness. 

Ham,  'Tis  ev'n  so :  the  hand  of  little  employment 
hath  the  daintier  sense. 

1  Clown,  '  But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps. 
Hath  claw'd  me  in  his  clutch ; 
And  hath  shipped  me  into  the  land. 
As  if  I  had  never  been  such.' 

[throws  up  a  scull. 

Ham,  That  scull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could 
sing  once ;  how  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground, 
OS  if  it  were  Cain's  jawbone,  that  did  the  first 
murder!  This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician, 
which  this  ass  now  o'er-reaches ;  one  that  would 
circumvent  God ; — might  it  not  ? 


I  This  song  was  written  by  Lord  Vaux,  and  is  pnnt^ 
intire  in  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  i'oatry. 
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Ho.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Or  of  a  courtier,  which  could  say,  *  Good 
morrow,  sweet  lord !  How  dost  thou,  good  lord?' 
This  might  he  my  lord  such-a-one,  that  praised  my 
lord  such-a-ohe's  horse,  when  he  meant  to  heg  it ; 
might  it  not  ? 
Ho,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Why,  ev'n  so :  and  now  my  lady  Worm's ; 
chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a 
sexton's  spade.  Here  's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had 
the  trick  to  see 't.  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more 
the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  *  with  them  ? 
mine  ache  to  think  on 't. 

1  Clown.  *  A  pickaxe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade, 

[sings. 
For — and  a  shrouding  sheet : 
O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet.' 

\throvos  up  a  scull. 

Ham,  There 's  another.  Why  may  not  that  be 
the  scull  of  a  lawyer  ?  Where  be  his  quiddits  *  now, 
his  quillets,^  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ? 
why  doe^  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock 
him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will 
not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery  ?  Humph ! 
This  fellow  might  be  in  's  time  a  great  buyer  of 
land,  with  his  statutes,  his  recognisances,  his  fin«B, 


I  An  ancient  game  reiembling  quoi^. 

*  Subtilties.  *  Nice  and  friTolous  distinctions. 
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his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries.  Is  this  the 
fine  of  his  fiues,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries^, 
to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt?  vfVl  his 
vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases*  and 
double  ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a 
pair  of  indentures?  The  very  conveyances  of  his 
lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box;  and  must  the 
inheritor  himself  have  no  more  ?  ha  ? 

Ho,  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep- skins  ? 

Ho.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calf-skins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  sheep  and  calves  which  seek  out 
assurance  in  that.  I  will  speak  to  this  fellow. — 
Whose  grave  's  this,  sirrah  ? 

1  Clown.  Mine,  sir. — 

*  O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made  [sings. 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet.' 

Ham.  1  think  it  be  thine  indeed,  for  thou  liest 
in't. 

1  Clown.  You  lie  out  on 't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  yours :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in  't,  yet  it  is 
mine. 

Ham.  Thou  dost  lie  in  't,  to  be  in  't,  and  say  it  is 
thine :  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick ;  there- 
fore thou  liest. 

1  Clown.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  sir ;  'twill  away  again 
from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  7 

1  Clown.  For  no  man,  sir. 
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Ham,  What  woman  then  ? 

1  Clown,  For  none  neither. 

Ham,  Who  is  to  he  huried  in  't  ? 

1  Clown.  One,  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  rest 
her  soul,  she  's  dead. 

Ham,  How  absolute  the  knave  is !  we  mast  speak 
by  the  card,'  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  By  the 
lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have  taken  note 
of  it ;  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,^  that  the  toe  of 
the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier, 
he  galls  his  kibe. — How  long  hast  thou  been  a 
grave-maker  ? 

1  Clown,  Of  all  the  days  i'  the  year,  I  came  to  't 
that  day  that  our  last  king  Hamlet  overcame  For- 
tinbras. 

Hani,  How  long  *s  that  since  ? 

1  Clown,  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  every  fool  can 
tell  that :  it  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet 
was  bom  ;— -he  that  is  mad,  and  sent  into  England. 

Ham,  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  sent  into  England  ? 

1  Clown,  Why,  because  he  was  mad :  he  shall 
recover  his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  'tis  no  great 
matter  there. 

Ham.  Why? 

1  Clown,  'Twill  not  be  seen  in  him  there ;  theie 
the  men  are  as  mad  as  he. 


*  i.  e.  w«  mast  speak  with  the  same  precision  as  is  ob* 
served  in  marking  the  true  distances  of  coasts,  &ic.  in  a  sea 
ebart,  which  in  our  poet's  time  was  called  a  card. 

*  Spruce,  affected. 
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Alexander  returneth  to  dust ;  the  dust  ia  earth ;  of 
earth  we  make  loam  :  and  why  of  that  loam  whereto 
he  was  converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  Leer- 
barrel  ? 

Imperious '  Caesar,  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 
O,  that  the  earth,  which  kept  the  world,  in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw !  ^ 
But  soft !  but  soft !  aside : — here  comes  the  king. 

Enter  priests,  8fC.  in  procession  §  the  corpse  of 
Ophelia,  LAERTES  and  Mourners  following ;  kino,  • 
QUKEN,  their  trains,  SfC. 

The  queen,  the  courtiers !"   Who  is  this  they  follow. 
And  with  such  maimed  rites  ?    This  doth  betoken. 
The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fprdo ''  its  own  life  :  'twas  of  some  estate. 
Couch  we  awhile,  and  mark,    [retiring  with  Horatio, 

Laer,  What  ceremony  else  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes^ 

A  very  noble  youth.     Mark. 

Laer,  What  ceremony  else  ? 

1  Priest,  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warranty  :  her  death  was  doubtful : 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  Order, 
She  should  in  ground  uneanctified  have  lodged 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers. 


-  Imperial.  '  Blast* 

*  Undo,  destroy. 
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Shards,'  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown   on 

her : 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants,* 
Hor  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

I  Priest,  No  more  be  done  I 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the.  dead, 
'1*0  sing  a  requiem,^  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i*  the  earth ; 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring ! — I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  ? 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  farewell ! 

[scattering,  floweri. 
I  hop^d  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet'^  wite ; 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid, 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave. 

Laer,  O,  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head. 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Deprived  thee  of ! — Hold  off  the  earth  awhile. 
Till  1  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms. 

[leaps  into  the  grave. 


■  Broken  pots  or  tiles.  *  Garlands. 

'  A  mass  for  tbe  dead. 
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Now  pile  yoar  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead. 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made 
To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham^  [advancing.']    What  is  he,  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis ;  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures   the   wandering   stars,   and    makes   them 

stand 
Like  wonder- wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [leaps  into  the  gravK. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  soul ! 

[grappling  with  lum. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I  pr'y thee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat ; 
For,  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash. 
Yet  have  I  in  me  something  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear.     Hold  oflf  thy  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet! 

All.  Gentlemen, 

Ho.  Gk>od  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  Attendants  part  them,  and  they  come  out  of 
the  grave. 

Ham.    Why,    I   will  fight   with  him   upon  this 
theme 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen,  O,  my  son,  what  theme  } 

Ham.  I  loved  Ophelia ;  forty  thousand  brothpn 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 
Make  up  my  sum. — ^What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

iCwf .  O  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 
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Oueen,  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham,  Zounds,  show  me  what  thou  'It  do : 
Woul't  weep?    woul't  fight?    wouFt  fast?    woul't 

tear  thyself? 
WouUt  driak  up  Esil  ?  ^  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I  'U  do  't. — Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 
To  outpace  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground. 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone. 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !    Nay,  an  thou  It  mouth, 
I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen,  This  is  mere  madness ; 

And  thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  on  him : 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed,* 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ham,  Hear  you,  sir ; 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ? 
I  loved  yo'T  ever :  but  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

[Exit, 

King,    I    pray   you,    good    Horatio,   wait  upr>a 
him.  lExit  Horatio, 


'  Eisel  is  vinegar ;  but  SteevAns  conjectures  the  WeistI  ii 
bare  meant.  »  rir^t  wnicn  falls  into  tbe  Baltic  ocean. 
•  Hrttohed. 
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Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last  night's  speech ; 

[to  Laertesm 
Wc  *il  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push.— 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son.  — 
This  grave  shall  have  a  Hving  monument. 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  shall  we  see ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.      lExeuni. 


SCBNB    II. 

A  hall  in  the  castle. 

Enter  hamlbt  and  horatio. 

Ilam»  So  much  for  this,  sir :  now  shall  you  see 
the  other : — 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  ? 
Ho.  Remember  it,  my  lord ! 
Ham,    Sir,   in   my   heart   there   was   a  kind   ui 
fighting. 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep :  me  thought,  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  ^  in  the  bilboes.^     Rashly, 
And  praised  be  rashness  for  it, — let  us  know. 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well. 
When  our   deep   plots  do  pall;^  and  that  shoul.l 

teach  us, 
Tliere  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 


'  Mutineers. 

*  The  bilboes  is  a  b«r  of  iron  with  tetters  annexed,   by 
which  disorderly  sailors  were  anciently  linked  together. 
•Fail. 
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llough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Ho.  That  is  most  certo&L 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown  scarf  *d  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Groped  I  to  find  out  them :  had  my  desire , 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again ;  making  so  bold. 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission ;  where  J  found,  Horatio* 
A  royal  knavery ;  an  exact  command, — 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons. 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too. 
With,  ho  !  such  bugs  *  and  goblins  in  my  life, — 
That,  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated. 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  should  be  struck  off. 

Ho,  Is  *t  possible  ? 

Ham.  Here  's  the  commissioa ;  read  it  at  more 
leisure. 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  ? 

Ho,  I  beseech  you. 

Ham,  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villa  niea. 
Or  ^  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 
lliey  had  begun  the  play ; — I  sat  me  down  ; 
Devised  a  new  commission ;  wrote  it  fair. 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  ^  do. 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labored  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning;  but,  sir,  now 


'  Bugbears.  »  Before.  ^  Stattttmen.. 

SBAS.  HIT.  Xi 
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It  did  me  yeoman's  service.     Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote  r 

Ho.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king, — 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary ; 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flonsh : 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear. 
And  stand  a  comma  ^  'tween  their  amities ; 
And  many  such  like  as's  of  great  charge ; — 
That,  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  these  contents. 
Without  debatement  farther,  more  or  less. 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 
Not  shriving- time  allow'd.^ 

Ho,  How  was  this  seaFd  ? 

Ham,  Why,  even  in  that  was  Heaven  ordinunt : 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse. 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal : 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other ; 
Subscribed  it ;    gave  't  the  impression ;    placed   It 

safely. 
The  changeling  never  known  :  now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  sea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  know'st  already. 

Ho,  So  Guildenstern  and  Rosencrantz  go  to 't. 

Ham,  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  em- 
ployment : 
rhey  are  not  near  my  conscience ;  their  dtfeat 


*  A  note  of  connexion. 

*  Without  time  for  confession  of  their  tiiw* 
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Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow. 

'lis  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature  comes 

Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 

Of  mighty  opposites. 

Ho,  Why,  what  a  king  is  this ! 

Ham,    Does  it  not,  think  thee,  stand  me   now 
upon, — 

He  that  hath  kill'd   my   king,    and    whored    my 
mother ; 

Popp'd  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes ; 

Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life. 

And  with  such   cozenage; — is't  not  perfect   con- 
science. 

To  quit  ^  him  with  this  arm  ?  and  is  't  not  to  be 
damn'd. 

To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 

In  farther  evil  ? 

Ho.  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from  Eng- 
land, 

What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 

Ham,  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine ; 

And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  say,  one. 

But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 

That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself ; 

For,  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see 

The  portraiture  of  his :  I  '11  count  *  his  favors ; 

But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 

Into  a  towering  passion. 


I  Ua4|aite.  *  i.  e.  make  account  of,  ralu*. 
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Ho.  Peace :  who  comeB  here  ? 

Enter  osric. 

Os.  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to  Den- 
mark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  air. — Dost  know  this 
water-fly  ? 

Ho.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious ;  for  'tis  a 
vice  to  know  him :  he  hath  much  land,  and  fertile  : 
let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall 
stand  at  the  king's  mess :  'tis  a  chough  ;  ^  but,  as  I 
say,  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt. 

Os.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at  leisure,  I 
should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majesty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it,  sir,  with  all  diligence  of 
spirit. — Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use ;  'tis  for  the 
head. 

Os.  I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold ;  the  wind  is 
northerly. 

Os.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  sultry  and  hot ; 
ar  my  complexion 

Os.  Exceedingly,  my  lord ;  it  is  very  sultry, — as 
'twere, — I  cannot  tell  how. — My  lord,  his  majesty 
bade  me  signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great 
wager  on  your  head  :  Sir,  this  is  the  matter ; 


1  A  bird  of  tbe  jackdaw  kind, 
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Ham,  I  beseech  you.  remember 


[Hamlet  moves  him  to  put  on  his  hat. 

0§.  Nay,  good  my  lord ;  for  my  ease,  in  good 
faith.  Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court.  Laertes : 
believe  me.  an  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most  ex- 
cellent differences,^  of  very  soft  society,  and  great 
sbowing :  indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is 
the  card  ^  or  calendar  of  gentry ;  for  you  shall  find 
in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman 
would  see.' 

Ham.  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in 
you ;  though,  I  know,  to'  divide  him  inventorially, 
would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory ;  and  yet  but 
raw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail :  but.  in  the 
verity  of  extolment.  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great 
article;  and  his  infusion  of  such  dearth  and  rare* 
ness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable 
is  his  mirror;  and,  who  else  would  trace  him,  his 
umbrage,  nothing  more. 

Os.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly  of  him. 

Ham.  llie  concemancy,  sir  ?  why  do  we  wrap 
the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

Os.  Sir? 

Ho,  Is  't  not  possible  to  understand  in  another 
tongue  ?  You  will  do  %  sir,  really. 


1  Distinguishing  excellenMS.  *  Compass  or  chart. 

*  '  You  shall  find  him  containing  every  quality  whicii  i 
gentl«mau  would    desire  to   contemplate    for   imitatiuiu'* 

JoJiBSOO. 
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Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gen- 
tleman  ? 

Os.  Of  Laertes  ? 

Ho,  His  purse  is  empty  already ;  all  his  goidea 
words  are  spent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

Os.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant 

Ham.  I  would,  you  did,  sir ;  yet,  in  faith,  if  you 
did,  it  would  not  much  approve '  me. — Well,  sir. 

Os,  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 
Laertes  is 

Ham.  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should  com- 
pare with  him  in  excellence ;  but,  to  know  a  man 
well,  were  to  know  himself. 

Os.  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon ;  but  in  the  im- 
putation laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed  ^  he  *8 
unfellowed. 

Ham.  What 's  his  weapon  ? 

Os.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That 's  two  of  his  weapons :  but,  well. 

Os.  The  king,  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him  six 
Barbary  horses;  against  the  which  he  has  im- 
pawned,^ as  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and 
poniards,  with  their  assigns,  as  girdle,  hangers,^  and 
so :  three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to 
fancy,  very  responsive  to  the  hilts,  most  delicate 
carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit. 


1  Recommend.  *  Excellence.  *  Staikad. 

*  That  part  of  the  belt  by  which  the  sword  was  iuspend«d% 
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Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Ho.  I  knew  you  must  be  edified  by  the  margent  ^ 
ero  you  had  done. 

Os.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  german  *  to  the 
matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides ;  I 
would  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But,  on.  Six 
Baibary  horses  against  six  French  swords,  their  as* 
signs,  and  three  liberal-conceited  carriages ;  that 's 
the  French  bet  against  the  Danish.  Why  is  this 
impawned,  as  you  call  it } 

Os.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen 
passes  between  yourself  and  him  he  shall  not  exceed 
you  three  hits ;  he  hath  laid,  on  twelve  for  nine ; 
and  it  would  come  to  immediate  trial,  if  your  lord- 
ship would  vouchsafe  the  answer. 

Ham.  How,  if  I  answer,  no  } 

Os.-  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your  per- 
son in  trial. 

Ham,  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall:  if  it 
please  his  majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day 
with  me :  let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman 
willing,  and  the  king  hold  his  purpose,  I  will  win 
for  him  if  I  can ;  if  not,  I  will  gain  nothing  but  my 
shame,  and  the  odd  hits. 

Os.  Shall  I  deliver  you  so  ? 


1  i.  e.  the  margin  of  a  book  which  contains  explanatory 
notet.  The  whole  of  this  dialogae  is  a  ridicato  OA  the  eonrt 
jargon  of  our  author's  time.  '  Akin, 
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Ham,  To  this  effect,  sir ;  after  what  florish  your 
nature  will. 

Os,  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordshi]).   [Exit. 

Ham,  Yours,  yours. — he  does  well  to  commend 
it  himself ;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for 's  turn. 

Ho,  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on 
his  head.* 

Ham.  He  did  comply  with^  his  dug  before  he 
sucked  it.  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the 
same  breed,  that  I  know  the  drossy  age  dotes  on) 
only  got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward  habit  of 
encounter ; '  a  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which  carries 
them  through  and  through  the  most  fond  and  win- 
nowed opinions ;  ^  and  do  but  blow  them  to  their 
trial,  the  bubbles  are  out. 

Enter  a  lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him  to 
you  by  young  Osric,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that 
you  attend  him  in  the  hall :  he  sends  to  know,  if 
your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you 
will  take  longer  time. 

Ham,  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes ;  they  follow 
the  king's  pleasure :  if  his  fitness  speaks,  mine  is 


'  1'his  bird  is  said  to  run  about  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched. 

'  Compliment.  '  External  politenesa. 

*  '  1.  e.  their  plausibility  makes  them  passable,  not  oiily 
with  the  weak,  but  with  those  of  sounder  judgment*— 
Steerens. 
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ready ;  now«  or  whensoever,  provided  I  be  so  able 
as  now. 

Lord.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming 
down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  desires  you  to  use  some  gentle 
entertainment  ^  to  Laertes  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham,  She  well  instructs  me.  lExit  Lord, 

Ho.  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham,  I  do  not  think  so;  since  he  went  into 
France,  I  have  been  in  continual  practice :  I  shall 
win  at  the  odds.  But  thou  wouldst  not  think,  how 
ill  all 's  here  about  my  heart :  but  it  is  no  matter. 

Ho,  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Ham,  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of 
gaingiving,^  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Ho,  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it :  I 
will  forestal  their  repair  hither,  and  say  you  are 
not  fit. 

Ham,  Not  a  whit ;  we  defy  augury :  there  is  a 
special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be 
now,  'tis  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will 
be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come :  the 
readiness  is  all.  Since  no  man,  of  aught  he  leaves, 
knows,  what  is  't  to  leave  betimes  ?   Let  be. 


I  Mild  converratioo.  ^  Miiirmiig. 
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Enter  kino,   queen,   laertes.   Lords,   osric,  tTid 
Attendants  with  foils,  SfC. 

,King,  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand 

from  me. 
\the  King  puts  the  hand  of  Laertes  into  that 

of  Hamlet, 
Ham,  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir :  I  Ve  done  you 

wrong; 
But  pardon  't,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  presence  ^  knows. 

And  you  must  needs  have  heard,  how  I  am  punish'd 
With  sore  distraction.     What  I  have  done. 
That  might  your  nature,  hono«,  and  exception 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
Was  *t  Hamlet  wrong*d  Laertes  ?    Never,  Hamlet : 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away. 
And,  when  he 's  not  himself,  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not ;  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then  ?    His  madness.     If 't  be  so, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd ; 
His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Sir,  in  this  audience, 
Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purposed  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thonghti, 
'Xliat  I  have  shot  my  arrow  o'er  the  house. 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

iMtr.  I  am  satisfied  in  nature^ 


I  i.  e.  the  king  ted  quees. 


i 
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Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge :  hut  in  my  terms  of  honor 
I  stand  aloof ;  and  will  no  reconcilement. 
Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honor, 
I  nave  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 
To  keep  my  name  ungored :  but  till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  ofFer'd  love  like  love. 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham,  I  embrace  it  freely ; 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. — 
Give  us  the  foils ;  come  on. 

Laer,  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham,  I  '11  be  your  foil,  Laertes ;  in  mine  igno- 
rance. 
Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest  night. 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King,  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Osric. — Cousin 
Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager  ? 

Ham,  Very  well,  my  lord ; 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  the  weaker  side. 

King,  I  do  not  fear  it ;   I  have  seen  you  both : 
But  since  he  is  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer,  This  is  too  heavy ;  let  me  see  another. 

Ham,  This  likes  me  well,     lliese  foils  have  ail  « 
length  ?  \they  prepare  to  play, 

Os,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King,  Set  me  the  stoops  of  wine  upon  that  table. 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit. 
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Or  qnt  in  antwer  o£  tbe  third  exchange. 

Let  an  the  battlements  tbdr  ordnance  fire ; 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breadi. 

And  in  the  cup  an  union  >  shall  he  throw, 

lUcher  than  that  whidi  four  sncceKtre  kings 

In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn :  give  me  the  caps  i 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  tnampet  speak. 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 

The  cannons  to  the  heaTcns,  the  heaTen  to  earth, 

*  Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet.' — Come,  begin ; — 

And  yon,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham,  Come  od,  sir. 

Laer,  Come,  my  lord.  U^  P^9' 

Ham,  One. 

Laer,  No. 

Ham.  Judgment. 

Os.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer,  Well ; — again. 

King,  Stay ;  give  me  drink :  Hamlet,  this  pearl  is 
thine ; 
Here 's  to  thy  health. — Give  him  the  cup. 

[trumpets  sound,  and  cannon  shot  off  within. 

Ham,  I  '11  play  this  bout  first ;  set  it  by  awhile. 
Come. — Another  hit ;  what  say  you  ?         [they  P^* 

J^aer,  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 

King,  Our  son  shall  win. 

Queen,  He's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath.— 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin ;  rub  thy  brows : 


*  A  precious  pearl. 


A 
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The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Good  madam, 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen,  I  will,  my  lord :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 
King,  It  is  the  poison'd  cup ;  it  is  too  late. 

[aside. 
Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam ;  by  and  by. 
Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 
Laer.  My  lord,  I  '11  hit  him  now. 
King.  I  do  not  think  it. 

Laer,    And  yet  it  is  almost  against   my  con- 
science, [aside. 
Ham,  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes :  you  do  but 
dally : 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence. 
I  am  afeard,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me.^ 

Laer,  Say  you  so  ?  come  on.  [f^^  P^^If' 

Os.  Nothing  neither  way. 
Laer,  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet ;  then,  in  scvffling,  they 
change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet  toounds  Laertes. 
King,  Part  them ;  they  are  incensed. 

Ham,  Nay,  come  again.  [the  Queen  falls. 

Os,  Look  to  the  queeu  there,  ho  I 

Ho,  They  bleed  on  both  sides. — How  is  it,  my 

loVd  ? 
Os.  How  is 't,  Laertes  ? 


I  i.  e.  you  trine  witb  me,  as  if  you  were  piaYinp  wit&  a 
ebiia. 
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Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  mine  own  springe, 
Osric: 
I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Ham,  How  does  the  queen  ? 

King,  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen,  No,  no;  the  drink,   the  drink: — O,   my 
dear  Hamlet ! — 
The  drink,  the  drink : — 1  am  poison*d !  [_die8. 

Ham.  O  villany ! — Ho !  let  the  door  be  lock'd : 
Treachery !  seek  it  out.  [Laertes  falls. 

Laer,    It   is   here,   Hamlet:    Hamlet,   thou  art 
slain; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good ; 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour's  life ; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated  ^  and  envenom'd :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  tum'd  itself  on  me ;  lo,  here  I  lie, 
Never  to  rise  again :  thy  mother 's  poison'd ; 
I  can  no  more ; — the  king,  the  king  's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point 
Envenom'd  too ! — ^Then,  venom,  to  thy  work. 

[stabs  the  King 

Os,  and  Lords.  Treason !  treason  ! 

King.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends ;  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham,  Here,  thou  incestuous,  murderous,  damned 
Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion : — ^is  th«  union  here  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [King  die$. 


*  Not  bluntod,  without  a  button* 
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Laer,  He  is  justly  served ; 

It  is  a  poison  tempered  by  himself. — 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee. 
Nor  thine  on  me !  [dvfs. 

Ham,    Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it!    I  follow 

thee. 
I  am  dead,  Horatio : — ^wretched  queen,  adieu ! — 
Ycu  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance* 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act. 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant.  Death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest)  O,  I  could  tell  you ; — 
But  let  it  be  : — Horatio,  I  am  dead  ; 
Thou  livest :  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

Ho.  Never  believe  it ; 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane. 
Here  's  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Ham,  As  thou  'rt  a  man. 

Give  me  the  cup ;  let  go :  by  heaven,  I  '11  have  it.— 
O  God ! — Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name. 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall   live   behind 

me! 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  story.       [march  afar  off,  and  shot  within. 

What  warlike  noise  is  this  ? 
0#.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  com*  Jtrom 

Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
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This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio; 

The  potent  poison  quite  o*ercrow8  my  spirit : 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England ; 
But  I  do  prophesy,  the  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras ;  he  has  ray  dying  voice : 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,^  more  and  less. 
Which  have  solicited.* — The  rest  is  silence,      [dien. 

Ho,    Now  cracks  a  noble   heart. — Good  night, 
sweet  prince ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest  !-— 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither  ?        \march  within. 

Enter  fortinbras,  the  English  ambassadors,  and 

others. 

For,  Where  is  this  sight  ? 

Ho.  What  is  it,  you  would  see  ? 

If  aught  of  woe  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

For,  This  quarry  '  cries  on  *  havock ! — O  proud 
death ! 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell. 
That  thou  so  many  princes,  at  a  shot. 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

1  Am,  The  sight  is  dismal ; 

And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late. 
The  ears  are  senseless,  that  should  give  us  hearing. 
To  teil  him,  his  commandment  is  fulfill'd ; 


'  For  occurrences.  '  Incited. 

Heap  of  deail.  *  Exclaims  against. 
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That  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  are  dead. 
'Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Ho.  Not  from  his  mouth* 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank'  you  : 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  since,  so  lump  ^  upon  this  bloody  question. 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England 
Are  here  arrived ;  give  order,  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view ; 
And  let  me  speak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  world. 
How  these  things  come  about :  so  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts ; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forced  cause ; 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fallen  on  the  inventors'  heads :  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

For.  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it. 

And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune : 
I  have  some  rights  of  memory^  in  this  kingdom, 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

Ho.  Of  that  I  shall  have  also  cause  to  speak. 
And  from  his   mouth   whose  voice  will   draw   on 

more: 
But  let  this  same  be  presently  performed, 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild ;  lest  more  mis- 
chance 


'  So  exactly  at  the  time. 

*  i.  e.  some  rights  which  are  remembered. 

811 A  K.  XTV. 
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On  plots  and  errors  happen. 

For.  Let  four  cnptauu 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 
To  have  proved  most  royally ;  and,  for  his  passage. 
The  soldiers'  music  and  the  ritea  of  war 
Speak  loudly  for  him, — 
Take  up  the  bodirs :  such  a  eight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amUs, 
Go,  hid  the  Holdiers  shoot.  \a  dead  march. 

[Ereunt,  bearing  off  the  dead  bodiet ;  afttr 
which,  a  peal  a/  §rd»aHn  ii  »hiit  t^. 


OTHELLO, 
THE  MOOK  OF  VENICE. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTiC£ 

Of 

OTHELLO. 


A  story  in  Cyiithio's  novels  is  the  prototype  whence 
oor  author  derived  Lis  materials  for  this  sublime  and 
instructive  tragedy,  which  is  assigned  by  Maione, 
aAer  considerable  hesitation,  to  the  date  of  1604 ; 
while  Dr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Chalmers  conjecture  it  to 
be  the  production  of  a  period  as  late  as  1612  or  1614. 
This  play  was  first  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  Oct.  6, 
1621,  and  appeared  in  quarto  in  the  course  of  the 
follo^viiig  year;  between  which  edition  and  the  folio 
of  1623  many  minute  differences  exist. 

*  The  beauties  of  this  play/  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  im- 
press themselves  so  strongly  on  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  that  they  can  draw  no  aid  from  critical  illus- 
tration. The  fiery  openness  of  Othello,  magnanimous, 
artless,  and  credulous,  boundless  in  his  confidence, 
ardent  in  his  affection,  inflexible  in  his  resolution, 
and  obdurate  in  his  revenge ;  the  cool  malignity  of 
lago,  silent  in  his  resentment,  subtle  in  his  designs, 
and  studious  at  once  uf  his  interest  and  his  vengeance  ; 
the  soft  simplicity  of  Desdemona,  confident  of  merit 
and  conscious  of  innocence,  her  artless  perseverance 
in  her  suit,  and  her  slowness  to  suspect  that  she  can 
be  suspected,  are  such  proofs  of  Shakspeare's  skill  in 
human  nature,  as,  I  suppose,  it  is  vain  to  seek  in  any 
modern   writer.     The  gradual   progrr^s  which   lar*^ 
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makes  in  the  Moor's  conviction,  and  the  circumstancei 
which  he  employs  to  inflame  him,  are  so  artfully 
natural,  that,  though  it  will  perhaps  nnt  be  said  of  him 
as  he  says  of  himself,  that  he  is  *  a  man  not  easily 
jealous/  yet  we  cannot  but  pity  him,  when  at  last  we 
find  him  *  perplex'd  in  the  extreme.' 

'  There  is  always  danger,  lest  wickedness,  conjoined 
with  abilities,  should  steal  on  esteem,  though  it  misses 
of  approbation  ;  but  the  character  of  lago  is  so  con- 
ducted, that  he  is  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last  hated 
and  despised. 

*  Even  the  inferior  characters  of  this  play  would  be 
very  conspicuous  in  any  other  piece,  not  only  for  their 
justness,  but  their  strength.  Cassio  is  brave,  bene- 
volent, and  honest,  ruined  only  by  l.-is  want  of  stub- 
bornness to  resist  an  insidious  invittvticn.  Roderigo's 
suspicious  credulity,  and  impatient  submission  to  the 
cheats  which  he  sees  practised  on  him,  and  whicb  by 
persuasion  he  suffers  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a  strong 
picture  of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  desires 
to  a  false  friend;  and  the  virtue  of  Emilia  is  such  as 
we  often  find;  worn  loosely,  but  not  cast  off*;  easy  to 
commit  small  crimes,  but  quickened  and  alarmed  at 
atrocious  villanies. 

'The  scenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are  busy, 
varied  by  happy  interchanges,  and  regularly  pro- 
moting the  progression  of  the  story  ;  and  the  narrative 
m  the  end,  though  it  tells  but  what  is  known  already, 
yet  is  necessary  to  produce  the  death  of  Othello. 

*  Had  the  scene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  pre- 
ceding incidents  been  occasionally  related,  there  had 
been  little  wanting  to  a  drama  of  the  most  exact  and 
scrupulous  regularity.' 
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ARGUMENT. 


A  Moorish  general  io  tna  terfice  of  the  Venetians,  named 
Othello,  hy  his  ralor  and  mental  accomplishments  capti* 
▼ates  the  affections  of  Desdemona,  Ihe  only  daughter  of  an 
eminent  senator,  who  exposes  herself  to  the  resentment  oi 
an  incensed  father  by  eloping  with  her  lover,  and  becoming 
his  wife.  These  nuptials  are  no  sooner  solemnised,  than 
Othello  is  required  by  the  senate  to  assume  the  command  of 
Cyprus,  whither  he  is  followed  by  Desdemona,  whose  in- 
iuence  over  her  husband  is  exerted  in  behalf  of  Cassio, 
who  has  been  deprived  of  his  lieutenancy  for  an  act  of  iu- 
discretion,  into  which  he  has  been  betrayed  by  the  devices 
of  lago,  in  order  that  he  may  at  once  gratify  his  diabolical 
malignity  and  promote  his  personal  advancement,  by  in-< 
stilling  groundless  suspicions  into  the  ear  of  his  commander, 
Af  a  criminal  attachment  subsisting  between  his  wife  and 
Cassio ;  which  he  substHotiates  by  so  much  seeming  honesty 
of  purpose  and  the  production  of  such  strong  external  tes- 
timony, that  the  fierce  desire  of  revenge  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Moor  stifles  the  generous  sympathies  of  his  nature,  and 
he  smothers  his  innocent  wife,  leaving  the  assassination  of 
Cassio  to  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  his  supposed  friend, 
who  however  fails  to  accomplish  his  deadly  purpose.  The 
rillany  of  lago  is  at  length  brought  to  light  by  his  wife 

.  Tmilia,  who  is  stabbed  by  her  enraged  husband  ;  while  tlie 
rrnfortunate  Othello  finds  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
his  attendants,  and  deprive  himself  of  life  by  a  concealed 
dagger.  In  the  mean  time,  Cassio  is  advanced  to  the  go« 
▼emment  of  Cyprus,  and  lago  is  sentenced  to  ezpiat*  his 
eiiflies  by  a  painful  and  protracted  death. 
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PEKSONS    REPRESENTED. 


DvKB  OF  Venice. 

Brabantio,  a  senator. 

Two  OTHER  Senators. 

Gratia  NO,  brother  to  Brabantio. 

LoooTico,  kinsman  to  Brabantio. 

Othello,  the  Moor. 

Cassio,  bis  lieutenant. 

Iago,  bis  ancient. 

KoDEHiGO,  a  Venetian  gentleman. 

MoNTANO,  Othello's  predecessor  in  the  government  uf  Cjpriii. 

Clown,  servant  to  Othello. 

Herald. 

Desdfmona,  daughter  to  Brabantio,  and  wife  to  Othelkk. 

£milia»  wife  to  lago. 

BiANCA,  a  ccartezan,  mistress  to  Cassio. 

Oficers,  Gentlemen,    Messengers,  Musicians,  Sailors,  At- 
tendants, &c. 

ScFNEy  for  tbe  first  act,  in  Venice ;  during  the  rest  of  the 
play,  At  a  sea-port  in  Cypras. 


OTHELLO, 
THR    MOOR    OF    VENICE. 


ACT    L 

SCBNB   X. 

Venice,     A  street. 

Enter  bodbrioo  and  iago. 

Rq,    Tush,  never  tell  me ;  I  take  it  much  uu- 
kindly^ 
lliat  thou,  Iago, — who  hast  had  my  purse. 
As  if  the  strings  were   thine« — shouldst  know   of 
this. 
Iago,  'Shlood,  but  you  will  not  hear  me : 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter,  abhor  roe. 
Ro,  Thou  told'st  me,  thou  didst  hold  him  in  thv 

hate. 
logo.   Despise  me,  if  I  do  not.     Three  great  one* 
of  the  city. 
In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant. 
Oft  capp'd  1  to  him ;  and,  by  the  faith  of  man. 


*  To  cap  meoiw  to  saluto  by  taking  off  the  capb 
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1  know  my  price ;  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place : 

But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes, 

Evades  them,  with  a  bombast  ciicua.stance,' 

Horribly  stuff *d  with  epithets  of  war; 

And,  in  conclusion,  nonsuits 

My  mediators :  *  For,  certes,*  *  says  he, 

*  I  have  already  chose  my  officer.' 

And  what  was  he  ? 

Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician. 

One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 

A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife ; ' 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 

More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookish  theorick, 

Wherein  the  toged  consuls  ^  can  propose 

At  masterly  as  he :  mere  prattle,  without  practice, 

U  all  his  soldiership.    But,  he,  sir,  had  the  election  : 

And  I,^-of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof 

At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus ;  and  on  other  grounds 

Christian    and    heathen, — must    be    be-lee'd    and 

calm*d 
By  debitor  and  creditor,  this  counter-caster :  * 
He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 
And  I,  (Ood  bless  the  mark !)  his  Moorship's  an- 
cient. 


*  Cirounlocution.  *  Certminly. 

*  '  i.  •.  not  yet  completely  damned,  because  not  yet  sb« 
tolutely  married  to  Biancm.* — Steerena. 

*  The  aenatora  habited  in  their  gowna. 

*  It  waa  anciently  the  practice  to  reckon  up  soma  with 
•oant«ra« 


I 
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Ro.    By  lieaven,  I  rather  would  have  been  his 

hangman. 
logo.  But  there  's  no  remedy ;  'tis  the  curse  of 

service : 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  ^  and  affection. 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first.    Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourself. 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affined  ^ 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Ro,  I  would  not  follow  him  then. 

lago.  O,  sir,  content  you ; 
I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him  : 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  folio w'd.     You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage, 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass. 
For  naught  but  provender ;    and,  when  he  's   old« 

cashier'd : 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves :  others  there  are. 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves ; 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords. 
Do  well  thrive  by  them ;  and.  when  they  have  lined 

their  coats. 
Do  themselves  homage:   these  fellows  have  some 

soul; 


I  Recommendation  from  powerful  friMids, 
^  Bound  by  ties  of  affinity. 
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Aad  tmA  a  Ane  do  I  profc«s  myaelf : 

It  M  M  Mure  u  yon  are  Roderigo, 

We««  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago. 

In  fullowiug;  liim.  I  follow  but  mjielf : 

He«Ten  ii  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty. 

But  seenuog  so,  for  my  peculiar  end : 

Kor  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonsUals 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  compliment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 

But  1  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 

For  doves  to  peck  at :   I  am  not  what  1  an. 

Jto.  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lipj  owe,' 
If  he  can  cany  't  thus  1 

logo.  Call  up  her  father ; 

Rouse  him;  nake  after  him;  poison  his  delight; 
Proclaim  him  in  the  streets  ;  incense  her  kinsmen ; 
And,  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dweil. 
Plague  him  with  fliea :  though  that  his  joy  be  joy. 
Yet  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on  't. 
As  it  may  lose  uime  color, 

Ro.  Here  is  her  fother's  house ;  I  '11  call  aloud. 

loffo.    Do;    with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dira 
yell. 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities. 

Ro.    What  ho!    Brabantio!    eiguior   BnibBntto^ 
ho! 
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lago.    Awake !    what,  ho !    Brabantio !    thieves  ! 
thieves!  thieves! 
Look  to  your  house,  your  daughter,  and  your  bagd ! 
Thieves!  thieves! 

BRAUANTio,  ahovc,  ot  a  toindow. 

Bra,  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  summons  ? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Ro,  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

Jago,  Are  your  doors  lock'd  ? 

Bra,  Why  ?  wherefore  ask  you  this  ? 

lago.    Zounds,  sir,  you  are  robb'd :  for  shame ; 
put  on  your  gown ; 
Your  heart  is  burst ;  you  have  lost  half  your  soul ; 
Even  now,  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.     Arise,  arise ; 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell, 
Or  else  the  devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you : 
Arise,  I  say. 

Bra,         What,  have  you  lost  your  wits  ? 

Ro,    Most  reverend   signior,  do  you   know  my 
voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I :  what  are  you  ? 

Ro,  My  name  is  Roderigo. 

Bra.  The  worse  welcome  : 

I  have  charged  thee,  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors : 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say. 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee :  and  now,  in  madness. 
Being  full  of  supper  and  distempering  draughts. 
Upon  malicious  bravery,  dust  thou  come 
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To  start  my  quiet. 
Ro.  Sir,  air,  air,  sir. 


Bra.  But  thou  must  needs  be  sure, 

My  spirit  and  my  place  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Ro,  Patience,  good  sir. 

Bra,    What  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing?  this  is 
Venice : 
My  house  is  not  a  grange.^ 

Ro,  Most  grave  Brabantio, 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 

lago.  Zounds,  sir,  you  are  one  of  those  that  will 
not  serve  God  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Because  we 
come  to  do  you  ser^'ice,  you  think  we  are  ruffians : 
you  '11  have  your  daughter  covered  with  a  Barbary 
horse ;  you  '11  have  your  nephews  *  neigh  to  you ; 
you'll  have  coursers  for  cousins,  and  gennets  for 
germans. 

Bra.  What  profane  wretch  art  thou  ? 

lago.  I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beast 
with  two  backs. 

Bra,  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  You  are — a  senator. 

Bra.    This    thou   shalt  answer:    I   know   thee, 
Roderigo. 

Uo.  Sir,  1  will  answer  any  thing :  but  I  beseech 

you. 


I  A  lone  farm-house.  *  Griindsone. 
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If  *t  be  your  pleasure,  and  most  wise  consent^ 
(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is)  that  your  fair  daughter^ 
At  this  odd-even  *  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night. 
Transported  with  no  worse  nor  better  guard, 
But.  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier. 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor ; — 
If  this  be  known  to  you  and  your  allowance. 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs ; 
Rut,  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me. 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe. 
That,  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 
Your  daughter,  if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, 
I  say  again,  hath  made  a  gross  revolt ; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes. 
In  an  extravagant  ^  and  wheeling  stranger. 
Of  here  and  every  where.     Straight  satisfy  your* 

self: 
If  she  be  in  her  chamber  or  your  house. 
Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 
For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho  ! 

Give  me  a  taper ;  call  up  all  my  people : 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream ; 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already, 
light,  I  say!  light?  {Exit, from  abwfe. 

logo.  Farewell ;  for  I  must  leave  you. 


'  TIm  interval  between  twelve  at  nigtit  and  one  in  th« 
iBormnc  >  Wandering 
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It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place. 

To  be  produced  (as,  if  I  stay,  I  shall) 

Against  the  Moor :  for,  I  do  know,  the  state, — 

However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check, — 

Cannot  with  safety  cast  ^  him ;  for  he 's  embark'd 

With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus*  wars, 

(Which  even  now  stand  in  act)  that,  for  their  soulc. 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none, 

To  lead  their  business :  in  which  regard. 

Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains. 

Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 

I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love, 

Which  is  indeed  but  sign.     That  you  shall  surely 

find  him, 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  search. 
And  there  will  I  be  with  liim.     So  farewell.    {Ejnt. 

Enter,  below,  brabantio,  and  Servants  with  torchA^* 

Bra,  It  is  too  true  an  evil :  gone  she  is ; 
And  what 's  to  come  of  my  despised  time 
Is  naught  but  bitterness. — Now,  lloderigo. 
Where  didst  thou  see  her? — O  unhappy  girl  I — 
With  the  Moor,  say'st  thou  } — Who  would  be  a  fa- 
ther ? — 
How  didst  thou  know  'twas  she  ? — O,  thou  deceivcst 

me 
Plwt  thought ! — What  said  she  to  you  ? — Get  more 
tapers ; 


■  Dismias, 
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Raise  all  my  kindred. — Are  they  married,  think  vou ' 

Ho.  Truly,  I  think  they  are. 

Bra.  O  heaven  ! — How  got  she  out  ? — O  treason 
of  the  blood ! 
Fathers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters'  minds 
By  what  you  see  them  act. — Is  there  not  charms. 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abused  }    Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 
Of  some  such  thing  ? 

Ro.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  indeed. 

Bra,  Call  up  my  brother. — O,  that  you  had  had 
her  !— 
Some  one  way,  some  another. — Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 

Ro.  I  think  I  can  discover  him,  if  you  please 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra,    Pray  you,  lead  on.     At  every  house  1*11 
call  ; 
I  may  command  at  most. — Get  weapons,  ho ! 
And  raise  some  special  officers  of  night. — 
On,  good  Roderigo  ;  I  *11  deserve  your  pains. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE    II. 

TUe  same.     Another  street. 

Enter  otuello,  iago,  and  Attendants. 

lago,   lliough  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain 
men. 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience, 
To  do  no  contrived  murder :  1  lack  iniquity 
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Sometimes  to  do  me  service :  nine  or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  yerk'd  him  here  nndfsr  the 
ribs. 

0th.  'Tis  better  as  it  is. 

lago.  Nay,  but  he  prated. 

And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honor. 
That,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.     But,  I  pray,  sir. 
Are  you  fast  married  ?  for,  be  sure  of  this ; — 
lliat  the  magnifico  ^  is  much  beloved  ; 
And  hath,  in  his  effect,  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  duke's  :  he  will  divorce  you : 
Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint  and  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might  to  enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

Olh,  Let  him  do  his  spite : 

My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signiory. 
Shall  out^tongue  his  complaints.     'Tis  3'^et  to  know. 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  hon«T, 
1  shall  promulgate)  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege ;  *  and  my  demerits  ' 
May  speak,  unbonneted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reached :  for  know,  lago. 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 


'  The  titl«  of  a  senator. 

*  Men  who  have  sat  on  royal  thrones. 

*  ll^merits  Las  the  same  meaning  in  Shakspeare  ts 
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For  the  sea's  worth.     But,  look :  what  lights  conM 
yonder  ? 

Enter  casbio,  at  a  distance,  and  certain  Officers  with 

torches, 

lago.  These  are  the  raised  father  and  his  friends : 
Vou  were  best  go  in. 

0th.  Not  I :  I  must  be  found : 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul 
8hall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  ? 

logo.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 

0th.   The  servants  of  the  duke,   and  my  lieu- 
tenant. 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends ! 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Cos,  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 

And  he  requires  your  haste,  post-haste  appearance. 
Even  on  the  instant. 

0th.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Cos,  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine ; 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat :  the  galleys 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night,  at  one  another's  heels ; 
And  many  of  the  consuls,  raised  and  met, 
Are  at  the  duke's  already.     You  have  been  hotly 

call'd  for ; 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found. 
The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  several  quests 
To  search  vou  out. 

0th.  'Tis  well  I  am  found  by  yua. 
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J  wiU  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house. 

And  go  with  you.  [£jrtV. 

Cos.  Anchent,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

logo.    Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land  ca« 
rack;^ 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he  *»  made  for  ever. 

Cos,  I  do  not  understand. 

lago.  He  's  married. 

Cas,  To  who  ? 

Re-enter  othbllo. 

lago.  Marry,  to         Come,  captain,  will  you  go? 
0th,  Have  with  you. 

Cas,  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  you. 

Enter  saABANTio,  roderigo,  and  Officers  of  night, 
with  torches  and  weapons, 

lago.  It  is  Brabantio :  general,  be  advised ; 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 

0th,  Holla !  stand  there ! 

Ro,  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra,  Down  with  him,  thief! 

[theg  draw  on  both  sides, 

lago,  Yqu,  Roderigo !  come,  sir,  I  am  for  you. 

0th,  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew 
will  rust  them. — 
Good  signior,  you  shall  more  command  with  yearn 


I  A  vessel  of  great  bulk  and  value. 
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Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  O  thuu  foul  thief,  where  hast  thou  itowM 
my  daughter  ? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her : 
For  I  *11  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense. 
If  she  iu  chaSns  of  magic  were  not  hound ;— - 
Whether  a  maid,  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy ; 
So  o])po8ite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 
I'he  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation ; — 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  hosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou ;  to  fear,^  not  to  delight. 
Judge  me  the  world,  if  'tis  not  gross  in  sense. 
That  thou  hast  practised  on  her  with  foul  charms ; 
Abused  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  mineralt* 
That  waken  motion  : — I  '11  have  it  disputed  on. 
'Tis  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking : 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee» 
For  an  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant. — 
Lay  hold  upon  him ;  if  he  do  resist, 
bubdue  him  at  his  peril. 

0th.  Hold  your  hands. 

Bom  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest : 
M  ere  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Witliout  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I  go 
To  answer  this  your  charge  ? 

£ru.  To  prison ;  till  lit  time 


*  To  terrify. 
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Of  law,  and  course  of  direct  session, 
Call  thee  to  answer. 

0/A.  What  if  I  do  obey  ? 

How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied : 
Whose  messengers  are  here  about  my  side* 
Upon  some  present  business  of  the  statfi. 
To  bring  me  to  him  ? 

Off.  Tis  true,  most  worthy  signior ; 

The  duke 's  in  council ;  and  your  noble  self, 
I  am  sure,  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How  ?  the  duke  in  council  ? 

In  this  time  of  the  night  ? — Bring  him  away : 
Mine 's  not  an  idle  cause  :  the  duke  himself. 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state. 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong  as  'twere  their  own  • 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free. 
Bond-slaves  and  pagans  shall  our  statesmen  be. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

The  same,     A  coUnciUchamher. 

The  DUKB  and  senators  sitting  at  a  table;  Officer  $ 

attending, 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition  ^  in  these  news. 
That  gives  them  credit. 

1  Sen.  Indeed,  they  are  disproportion^ : 

klv  letters  say,  a  hundred  and  seven  gidleyt. 


*  Consisteocy. 
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Ihike*  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred ; 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account, 
(As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim '  reports, 
'Tis  oft  with  difference)  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke,  Nay,  it  is  possible  enough  to  judgment : 
I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error. 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  sense. 

Sail,  [within.']  What  ho !  what  ho  !  what  ho ! 

Enter  an  officer  with  a  sailor. 

Of,  A  messenger  from  the  galleys. 

Duke,  Now,  what 's  the  business  ? 

Sail.  The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes ; 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  state 
By  signior  Angelo. 

Duke.  How  say  you  by  this  change  ? 

1  Sen.  This  cannot  be. 

By  no  assay  of  reason ;  'tis  a  pageant. 
To  keep  us  in  false  gaze.     When  we  consider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk ; 
And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand. 
That,  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhode§» 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  ^  bear  it« 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace,' 


>  Conjecture.  *  J «•••  opposition. 

*  State  of  defeace. 


But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 

llut  Rhodes  is  dress'il  in  ; — if  we  make  thought  of 

this. 
We  mnit  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful. 
To  leave  that  latest  which  coDcems  bim  first ; 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain. 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless. 

Duke.    Nay,    in    all    confidence,    he '»    not   for 
Rhodes. 

Qf.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  mkbsemgbr. 

Mel.  The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gnrious, 
Rteering  with  due  course  toward  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet. 

1  Sat.  Ay,  so  I   thought. — How  many,   as  yon 

ifet.  Of  thirty  sail ;  and  now  do  they  restem 
Their  backward  course,  hearing  with  frank  appear* 

toward  Cyprus. — Sigaior  Montana. 
1  most  valiant  servitor, 
uty.  recommends  you  thus, 
to  believe  him. 
ertain  then  for  Cyprus. — 
t6,  is  he  not  in  town  I 
now  in  Florence. 

:  from  us :  wish  him  post,  post-haste ; 
tch. 
nmes  Brabautio  and  the  valiant  Moor. 
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Enter    B&ABANTIO.     OTHELLO^     lAGO,    BODXBIOOt    OUd 

Officers, 

Duke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  employ 
you 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman^i — 
I  did  not  see  you ;  welcome,  gentle  signior : 

[/o  Brahantio. 
We  lack'd  your  counsel  and  your  help  to-night. 
Bra,  So  did  I  yours.     Good  your  grace,  pardon 
me; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  business* 
Hath  raised  me  from  my  bed ;  nor  doth  the  general 

care 
Take  hold  on  me  :  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  floodgate  and  o'erbearing  nature, 
lliat  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows. 
And  it  is  still  itself. 

Duke.                  Why,  what  *s  the  matter  ? 
Bra.  My  daughter !    O,  my  daughter !    - 
Sen.  Dead } 

Bra.  Ay,  to  me 

She  is  abused,  stolen  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebani(% : 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err. 
Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense. 
Sans  '  witchcraft  could  not ^ 


«  Without* 
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Duke.    Whoe'er  he   be,  that  in   this  foul  pro* 
ceeding. 
Hath  thus  beguiled  your  daughter  of  herself. 
And  you  of  her ; — the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  sense ;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action. > 

Bra,  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace. 

Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor ;  whom  now,  it  seems. 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state  affairs. 
Hath  hither  brought. 

Duke  and  Sen.      We  are  very  sorry  for  it. 

Duke.  What,  in  your  own  part,  can  you  say  to 
this  }  [/o  Othello. 

Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  so. 

0th.  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors. 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters. — 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter. 
It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her: 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath   this  extent,   no   more.     Rude  am  I  in   m| 

speech. 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years*  pith. 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  actioa^  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  i  speak 


*  Chtrge,  accusation,  *  Bent  ezertioa* 
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More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle» 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause. 
In  speaking  for  myself:  yet,  by  your  gracious  pa- 
tience, 
I  itill  a  round  unvamish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course   of  love;    what  drugs,    what 

charms. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal) 
I  won  his  daughter. 

Bra,  A  maiden  never  bold  • 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blush'd  at  herself :  and  she, — in  spite  of  nature. 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, — 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear'd  to  look  on  ? 
It  is  a  judgment  maim'd  and  most  imperfect. 
That  will  confess,  perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature  ;  and  must  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell, 
Why  this  should  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again. 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood. 
Or  with  some  dram  conjured  to  this  effect. 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke,  To  vouch  this  is  no  proof. 

Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test,* 
Than  these  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  seeming,^  do  prefer  against  him. 

1  Sen,  But,  Othello,  speak ; — 


Open  proof.  *  Of  weak  ibow 
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Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid's  affectiona  ? 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  affordeth  ? 

0th,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary, 
And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father : 
Jf  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report ; 
The  trust,  the  office  I  do  hold  of  you, 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke,  Fetch  Desdemona  hither. 

0th,  Ancient,  conduct  them ;  you  best  know  th« 
place.  [Exeunt  lago  and  Attendants. 

And,  till  she  come,  as  truly  as  to  heaven 
I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood, 
So  justly  to  your  grave  ears  I  *11  present 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love. 
And  she  in  mine. 

.Duke,  Say  it,  Othello. 

0th,  Her  father  loved  me ;  oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 
That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of    hair-breadth    scapes  i'   the    imminent    deadly 

breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 
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And  8old  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  portance  *  in  my  travels*  history : 
Wherein  of  antres  ^  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
Pough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  "whose  heads  touch 

heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  such  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.     These  things  to 

hear. 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline ; 
fiut  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence » 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch. 
She  'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse  :  which  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour  ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart. 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentively  :  ^  I  did  consent ; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke, 
lliat  my  youth  suffer 'd.     My  story  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 
She  swore, — In  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing 

strange ; 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful ; 


*  Behavior.  '  Caves. 

*  For  attentively,  i.  e.  with  attention  to  uW  its  parts* 
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She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wlsh'd 
lliat  Heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man :  she  thank'd 

me; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 
And  that  would  woo  her.     Upon  this  hint,  I  spake : 
She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd. 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them, 
lliis  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used : 
Here  comes  the  lady ;  let  her  witness  it. 

Enter  desdemona,  iaoo,  and  Attendants, 

Duke»  I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter 
too. — 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra,  I  pray  you,  hear  her  speak : 

If  she  confess  that  she  was  half  the  wooer. 
Destruction  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man ! — Come  hither,  gentle  mistre«ii 
Do  you  perceive,  in  all  this  noble  company. 
Where  most  you  owe  obedience  ? 

Des.  My  noble  fathcTj, 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty  : 
To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education ; 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you  :  you  are  the  lord  of  duty ; 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  but  here 't  my  hus- 
band; 
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And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  showed 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father; 
80  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra,  God  be  with  you  !  I  have  doDC. — 

Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state  affairs : 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child  than  get  it.-— 
Come  hither.  Moor : 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart. 
Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee. — For  your  sake,  jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child ; 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  clogs  on  them. — I  have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Let  me  speak  like  yourself;  and  lay  a  8cn« 
tence. 
Which,  as  a  grise,>  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favor. 

When  remedies  are  past  the  griefs  are  ended. 
By  seeing  the  worst  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone. 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 
What  cannot  be  preserved  when  Fortune  takeSy 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 
The  robb'd  that  smiles  steals  something  from  the 

thief : 
He  robs  himself,  that  spends  a  bootless  grief. 

Bra,  60  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile  s 
We  lose  it  not  so  long  as  we  can  smile. 

•  Degree. 
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He  bears  tbe  sentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
But    the    free    comfort    which    from     thence    be 

hears ; 
But  he  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow, 
I'hat,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
l*hese  sentences,  to  sugar  or  to  gall. 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal : 
But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear. 
That   the  bruised  heart   was  pierced  through   the 

ear. — 
I   humbly   beseech   you,   proceed  to  the  affairs  of 
state. 

Duke,  The  Turk  with  a  most  mighty  preparation 
makes  for  Cyprus.  Othello,  the  fortitude  of  the 
place  is  best  known  to  you :  and  though  we  have 
there  a  substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiency,  yet 
opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws  a 
more  safer  voice  on  you :  you  must  therefore  be 
content  to  slubber  >  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortune^ 
with  this  more  stubborn  and  boisterous  expedition. 

0th,  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators. 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down.     I  do  agnize  * 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I  find  in  hardness ;  and  do  undertake 
I'hese  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites. 
Most  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  state, 
1  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife ; 


>  Obioam.  *  AeknowUft* 
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Due  reference  of  place  and  exhibition  * ' 
Witn  such  accommodation  and  besort, ' 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke,  If  you  please. 

Be  't  at  her  father's. 

Bra,  I  '11  not  have  it  so. 

0th,  Nor  I. 

Des,  Nor  I :  I  would  not  there  reside, 

To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts, 
liy  being  in  his  eye. — Most  gracious  duke. 
To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear ; 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice 
To  assist  my  simplencss. 

Duke,  What  would  you,  Desdemona  ? 

Des,  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  iiini. 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world :  my  heart 's  subdued 
Even  to  the  very  quality  ^  of  my  lord. 
1  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind ; 
And  to  his  honors,  and  his  valiant  parts. 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate ; 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war ; — 
'I'he  rites,  for  which  I  love  him,  are  bereft  me. 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence.     I^t  me  go  with  him. 

0th.    Your  voices,  lords:  'beseech  you,  let  her 
will 


'  Pecuniary  nllowuace.  '  AttendHnce. 

'Quality  here  meiud  profession,  i.  e.  the  lift  of  a  soldier. 
sHAi.  XIV,  e 
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Have  a  free  way. 

Vouch  with  ine.  Heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not. 

To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 

Nci  to  compiy  with  heat,  the  young  affects,* 

Ir  my  disjunct  and  proper  satisfaction  ; 

But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind : 

And  Heaven  defend  ^   your   good    souls,    that  you 

think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant, 
For  ^  she  is  with  me.     No :  when  light-wing'd  toj» 
Of  feather'd  Cupid  seel  *  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  active  instruments. 
That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business ; — 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  ^  of  my  helm, 
A»ut  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation  ! 

Duke,  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine. 
Either  for  her  stay  or  going :  the  affair  cries — haste. 
And  speed  must  answer   it:    you  must  hence  to- 
night. 

Des,  To-night,  my  lord  ? 

Duke,  This  night. 

Otk.  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  i*  the  morning  here  we  *11   meet 
again. 
Othello,  leave  some  officer  behind, 
/vfid  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you ; 


•  For  affections.  *  Forbid.  >  Became. 

«  Blind.  *  A  small  kettle. 
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With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  i  aspect. 
As  doth  import  you. 

0th,  Please  your  grace,  my  ancient ; 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust : 
To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife. 
With  what  else  needful  your  good  grace  shall  think 
To  be  sent  after  me. 

Duke,  jjet  it  be  so. — 

Good  night  to  every  one :  and,  noble  signior, 

[to  Brabant  10, 
If  virtue  no  delighted  ^  beauty  lack. 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

1  Sen.  Adieu,  brave  Moor !   use  Desdemona  well. 

Bra.  Look  to  her.  Moor;  have  a  quick  eye  in 
see: 
She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Senators,  Officers,  4rc. 

0th.  My  life  upon  her  faith. — Honest  lago. 
My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  thee  : 
I  pr*ythee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her ; 
And  bring  them  after  in  the  best  advantage.— 
Come,  Desdemona ;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction. 
To  spend  with  thee :  we  must  obey  the  time. 

[Exeunt  Othello  and  Desdemonm^ 

Ro.  lago. 

logo.  What  sayest  thou,  noble  heart  ? 

Ho.  What  will  1  do,  thinkest  thou  ? 


>  For  d«UcJitiBf, 
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lago.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep. 

Ro,  I  will  incontinently  ^  drown  myself. 

lago.  Well,  if  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee 
after  it.     Why,  thou  silly  gentleman  ! 

Ro.  It  is  silliness  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  tor- 
'  ment ;  and  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die,  when 
death  is  our  physician. 

lago.  O  villanous !  I  have  looked  upon  the  world 
for  four  times  seven  years;  and  since  I  could  dis- 
tinguish between  a  benefit  and  an  injury,  I  never 
found  a  man  that  knew  how  to  love  himself.  Ere  I 
would  say  I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a 
(juinea-hen,^  I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a 
baboon. 

Ro,  What  should  I  do  ?  I  confess  it  is  my  shame 
to  be  so  fond,  but  it  is  not  in  virtue  to  amend  it. 

lago.  Virtue  ?  a  fig !  *tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are 
thus  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the 
which  our  wills  are  gardeners :  so  that  if  we  will 
plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce ;  set  hyssop,  and  weed 
up  thyme ;  supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or 
distract  it  with  many ;  either  to  have  it  steril  with 
idleness  or  manured  with  industry ;  why,  the  power 
and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills.  If 
tne  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason 
to  poize  another  of  sensuality,  the  blood  and  base- 
ness of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  pre- 
posterous conclusions :  but  we  have  reason,  to  coiil 


>  Immediately.  *  A  cant  term  (or  a  wanton. 
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our  racking  motions,  our  carnal  stings,  our  unbitted 
lusts ;  \i'hereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call  love,  to  be 
a  sect  1  or  scion. 

Ro,  It  cannot  be. 

Togo.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a 
permission  of  the  virill.  Come,  be  a  man.  Drown 
thyself?  drown  cats  and  blind  puppies.  I  have 
professed  me  thy  friend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to 
thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness  : 
I  could  never  better  stead  thee  than  now.^  Put 
money  in  thy  purse ;  follow  these  wars ;  defeat  thy 
favor  with  a  usurped  beard :  ^  I  say,  put  money  in 
thy  purse.  It  cannot  be,  that  Desdemona  should 
long  continue  her  love  to  the  Moor ; — put  money  in 
thy  purse; — nor  he  his  to  her:  it  was  a  violent 
commencement,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable 
sequestration  ; — put  but  money  in  thy  purse.  Tliese 
Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills ; — fill  thy  purse 
with  money  :  the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious 
as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  colo- 
quibtida.  She  must  change  for  youth:  when  she 
is  sated  with  his  body,  she  will  find  the  error  of  her 
choice:  she  must  have  change;  she  must:  there- 
fore put  money  in  thy  purse.  If  thou  wilt  needs 
damn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drown- 
ing:— make  all  the  money  thou  canst.  If  sancti- 
mony and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  '  barbanan 


*  A  cutting. 

*  Cbnnee  your  countenasoo  with  a  false  beard. 
^  Wandering. 
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and  a  supersubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too  hard  for  my 
wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  shalt  enjoy  her ; 
therefore  make  money.  A  pox  of  drowning  thy- 
self !  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way :  seek  thou  rather  to 
be  hanged  in  compassing  thy  joy,  than  to  be  drowned 
and  go  without  her. 

Ro.  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes  if  I  depend  on 
the  issue  ? 

logo.  Thou  art  sure  of  me; — go,  make  money. 
I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  retell  thee  again  and 
again,  I  hate  the  Moor :  my  cause  is  hearted ;  thine 
hath  no  less  reason.  Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our 
revenge  against  him :  if  thou  canst  cuckold  him. 
thou  dost  thyself  a  pleasure,  and  me  a  sport.  There 
are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time,  which  will  be 
delivered.  Traverse ;  go  ;  provide  thy  money.  We 
will  have  more  of  this  to-morrow.     Adieu. 

Ro,  Where  shall  we  meet  i'  the  morning  ? 

lago.  At  my  lodging. 

Ro,  I  '11  be  with  thee  betimes. 

lago.   Go  to ;  farewell.     Do  you  hear,  Roderigo  ? 

Ro,  What  say  you  ? 

lago.  No  more  of  drowning ;  do  you  hear  ? 

Ro.  I  am  changed :  I  '11  sell  all  my  land. 

lago.  Go  to;  farewell:  put  money  enough  in 
your  purse.  [Exit  Roderigo, 

'i'hus  do  I  evei  make  my  fool  my  purse : 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowlege  should  profane. 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe. 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit.     I  hate  the  Moor ; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  *twixt  my  sheets 
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He  has  done  my  office :  I  know  not,  if  *t  be  tnie : 
But  I.  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind, 
Will  do,  as  if  for  surety.     He  holds  *  me  well ; 
The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him. 
Cassio  's  a  proper  man  :  let  me  see  now ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will ; — 
A  double  knavery ; — how  }  how  ? — Let  me  see.— 
After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello's  ear. 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife. — 
He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose, 
To  be  suspected ;  framed  to  make  women  false. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so ; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose. 
As  asses  are. 

I  have 't :  it  is  engender'd. — Hell  and  night 
Must  bring   this   monstrous   birth   to   the  world's 
light.  [tijtii. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  I. 

A  sea-port  town  in  Cyprus,     A  platform. 

Enter  montano  and  two  gentlemen. 

Mmt.  What  from  the  cape  can  you  discern  at 
8ea.^ 

*  Esteems. 
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1  Gen.    Nothing   at   all:    it   is   a   high -wrought 

flood. 
I  cannot,  'twixt  the  haven  and  the  main. 
Descry  a  sail. 

Mon,  Methinks,  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at 

land ; 
A  fuller  hlast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements : 
If  it  hath  ruffian*d  so  upon  the  sea. 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them. 
Can  hold  the  mortise  ?   What  shall  we  hear  of  this  ? 

2  Gen.  A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet : 
For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore. 
The  chiding  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds ; 

The  wind-shaked  surge,  with  high  and  monstrouii 

main, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear. 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole :  * 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

Mon.  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 

Be  not  inshelter'd  and  embay'd,  they  are  drown'd : 
It  is  impossible  they  bear  it  out. 

Enter  third  gentleman. 

3  Gen.  News,  lords !  our  wars  are  done ; 
The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  bang'd  the  Tiirks. 
That  their  designment    halts.     A   noble    ship    of 

Venice 
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Hatb  seen  a  grievous  wreck  and  sufferance 
Oo  mobt  part  of  their  fleet. 

Mon,  How!  is  this  true? 

3  Gen.  The  ship  is  here  put  in, 
A  Veronese ;  Michael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore :  the  Moor  himself 's  at  sea, 
And  is  in  full  commission  here  for  C3rprus. 

Mon,  I  am  glad  on 't ;  'tis  a  worthy  governor. 

3  Gen.  But  this  same  Cassio, — though  he  speak 
of  comfort. 
Touching  the  Turkish  loss, — ^yet  he  looks  sadly, 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe ;  for  they  were  partf d 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 

Mon,  Pray  Heaven  he  be  ; 

For  I  have  served  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  soldier.     Let 's  to  the  sea-side,  ho ! 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that 's  come  in. 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello ; 
Even  till  we  make  the  main,  and  the  aerial  blue. 
An  indistinct  regard. 

3  Gen.  Come,  let 's  do  so ; 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  cassio. 

Ou.  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  isle. 
That  so  approve  the  Moor :  O,  let  the  Heavens 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements. 
For  I  have  lost  him  on  a  di^ngerous  sea ! 


«' 
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Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand. 
En  wheel  thee  round  ! 

Des.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Cassio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Cas,  He  is  not  yet  arrived :  nor  know  I  aught. 
But  that  he  's  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here. 

Des.  O,  but  I  fear : — how  lost  you  company  ? 

Cas.  The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  »kies 
Parted  our  fellowship  :  but.  hark !  a  sail. 

[cry  within,  *  A  sail,  a  sail ! '  Then  guns  heardm 

2  Gen,  They  give  their  greeting  to  the  citadel : 
This  likewise  is  a  friend. 

Cas.  See  for  the  news. 

«  \_Ejpit  Gentleman, 

Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome ;  welcome,  mistress. 

[to  Emilia, 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago, 
That  I  extend  my  manners :  'tis  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  show  of  courtesy. 

[kissing  her, 

lago.  Sir.  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  licr 
lips. 
As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me, 
You  *d  have  enough. 

Des.  Alas,  she  has  no  speech. 

lago.  In  faith,  too  much : 
I  find  it  still,  when  I  have  list  >  to  sleep : 
Many,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant. 


I  Deflf». 
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8he  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart. 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

£mil.  You  have  little  cause  to  say  so. 

lago.  Come  on,  come  on ;  you  are  pictures  out 
of  doors. 
Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens. 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended. 
Players  in  your  housewifery,  and  housewives  iu  your 
beds. 

Des,  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer ! 

lago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk ; 
Vou  rise  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 

Emil,  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 

lago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Des,    What  wouldst   thou  write  of  me  if  thou 
shouldst  praise  me  ? 

lago,  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to 't ; 
For  1  am  nothing  if  not  critical.^ 

Des,  Come  on ;  assay. — There  's  one  gone  to  the 
harbor  ? 

lago.  Ay,  madam. 

Des,  I  am  not  merry;  but  I  do  beguile 
llie  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise. — 
Come,  how  wouldst  thou  praise  me  ? 

lago,  I  am  about  it ;  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  docs  from  trize. 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  ail :  but  my  muse  labor*. 
And  thus  she  is  delivered : — 


>  Cennonous. 
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If  the  be  fair  and  wise, — fairness  and  wit, — 
The  one  *8  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 

Des,    Well  praised!    How  if  she  be  bluck  and 
witty  ? 

logo.    If    she  be  black,    and    thereto    have    a 
wit; — 
She  *11  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit. 

Des,  Worse  and  worse. 

Emil.  How,  if  fair  and  foolish  ? 

lago.  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair; 
For  even  her  folly  help'd  her  to  an  heir. 

Des,  These  are  old  fond^  paradoxes,  to  makt 
fools  laugh  i'  the  alehouse.  What  miserable  praise 
hast  thou  for  her  that 's  foul  and  foolish  ? 

lago.  There's  none  so  foul,  and  foolish  there- 
unto. 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wise  ones  do. 

Des,  O  heavy  ignorance !  thou  praisest  the  worst 
best.  But  what  praise  cooldst  thou  bestow  on  a 
deserving  woman  indeed  ?  one,  that,  in  the  autho- 
rity of  her  merit,  did  justly  put  on  *  the  vouch  of 
vfiry  malice  itself  ? 

lago.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud ; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud ; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay; 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said, — *  Now  I  may:* 
She  that,  being  anger'd,  her  revenge  beini^  nigh. 
Bade  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  liy ; 


»  Foolish.  *  Challenge. 
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She  that  in  ^visdom  never  was  so  frail, 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail , 
She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind ; 
See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind ; — 
She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were, 

Des.  To  do  what  ? 

lago.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Des,  O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion! — 
Do  not  learn  of  him,  Emilia,  though  he  be  thy  hus- 
band.— How  say  you,  Cassio }  is  he  not  a  most 
profane  and  liberal  ^  counsellor  ? 

Cas,  He  speaks  home,  madam :  you  may  relish 
him  more  in  the  soldier  than  in  the  scholar. 

lago,  laside.'}  He  takes  her  by  the  palm:  ay, 
well  said ;  whisper :  with  as  little  a  web  as  this  will 
I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio. — Ay,  smile  upon 
her,  do;  I  will  gyve^  thee  in  thine  own  courtship. 
You  say  true ;  'tis  so,  indeed :  if  such  tricks  us 
these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenantry,  it  had  been 
better  you  had  not  kissed  your  three  fingers  so  oft, 
which  now  again  you  are  most  apt  to  play  the  sir 
in.^  Very  good ;  well  kissed  !  an  excellent  courtesy! 
'tis  so,  indeed.  Yet  again  your  fingers  to  your 
lips  ?  would,  they  were  clyster-pipes  for  your  sake ! 
[trumpet.']  The  Moor ;  I  know  his  trumpet. 

Cas,  *Tis  truly  so. 

Des,  Let 's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 


*  i-  e*  gross  and  licentious.  '  Shsekle. 

'  U  ••  to  ibow  your  good  breeding  and  giiUantir. 
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Cos.  Lo,  where  he  comes ! 

Enter  othbllo  and  Attendants, 

0th.  O  my  fair  warrior ! 

Des,  My  dear  Othello ! 

0th,  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content* 
To  see  you  here  before  me.     O  my  soul's  joy  ! 
If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms. 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death ! 
And  let  the  laboring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas, 
Olympus-high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell 's  from  heaven.     If  it  were  now  to  die, 
*Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for,  I  fear. 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Des.  The  Heavens  forbid. 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase, 
Even  as  our  days  do  graw ! 

0th.  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers  !— 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content ; 
It  stops  me  here ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy : 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  discords  be, 

{kissina  her. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  shall  make ! 

lago.  O,  you  are  well  tuned  now ! 

But  I  '11  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 
As  honest  as  I  am.  [aside< 

0th.  Come,  let  *s  to  the  castle. — 

News,  friends ;  our  wars  are  done ;  the  Turks  mn 
drown'd. — 
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How  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  r — 

Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desired  *  in  Cyprus ; 

I    have   found   great  love   amongst   them.     O  my 

sweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fashion,^  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts. — I  pr'ythee,  good  lago. 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers : 
Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel ; 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenge  much  respect. — Come,  Desdemona, 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

[Exeunt  Othello,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants. 

lago.  Do  thou  meet  me  presently  at  the  harbor. 
Come  hither.  If  thou  be'st  valiant,  as  (they  say) 
base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in 
their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them, — list  me. 
The  lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court  of 
guard. — First,  I  must  tell  thee  this ;  —Desdemona  it 
directly  in  love  with  him. 

Ro,  With  him  ?  why,  'tis  not  possible. 

lago.  Lay  thy  finger  thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be 
instructed.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  she  first 
loved  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging  and  telling  her 
fantastical  lies:  and  will  she  love  him  still  for 
prating  ?  Let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it.  Her 
eye  must  be  fed ;  and  what  delight  shall  she  rave 
to  look  on  the  devil  ?    When  the  blood  is  made  dull 


Much  so*K.irf^d  by  invitation.  *  Withoat  method. 
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>vith  the  act  of  sport,  there  should  be« — again  lo 
inflame  it,  and  to  give  satiety  a  fresh  appetite. — 
loveliness   in   favor;    sympathy  in  years,   manners* 
hnd  beauties ;  all  which  the  Moor  is  defective  in. 
Now,  for  want  of  these  required  conveniences,  her 
delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  begin   to 
heave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  the  Moor :  very 
Nature  will  instruct  her  in  it,  and  compel  her  to 
some  second  choice.     Now,  sir,  this  granted,  (as  it 
is   a  most  pregnant  ^   and  unforced  position)    who 
stands  so  eminently  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune  as 
Cassio  does  ?  a  knave  very  voluble ;  no  farther  con- 
scionable,  than  in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil 
and  humane  seeming  for  the  better  compassing  of 
his   salt   and   most   hidden   loose   affection  ?    why, 
none ;  why,  none :  a  slippery  and  subtle  knave :  a 
finder  out  of  occasions ;  that  has  an  eye  can  stamp 
and  counterfeit  advantages,  though  true  advantage 
never  present  itself :  a  devilish  knave !  besides,  the 
knave   is   handsome,   young ;    and   hath   all   those 
requisites  in  him,  that  folly  and  green  minds  look 
after :  a  pestilent  complete  knave ;  and  the  woman 
nath  found  him  already. 

Ro,  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her ;  she  is  full  of 
most  blessed  condition.^ 

dago.  Blessed  fig's  end !  the  wine  she  drinks  is 
made  of  grapes :  if  she  had  been  blessed,  she  would 
cevrr  have  iuved  the  Moor :  blessed  pudding !  Didst 


I  Evident.  *  Disposuioy. 
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thou  not  see  her  paddle  'with  the  palm  of  his  hand  ? 
didst  not  mark  that  ? 

iio.  Yes,  that  I  did ;  hut  that  was  hut  courtesy. 

lago.  Lechery,  hy  this  hand ;  an  index  and  ob- 
scure prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul 
thoughts.  They  met  so  near  with  their  lips,  that 
their  hreaths  embraced  together.  Villanous  thoughts, 
Koderigo !  when  these  mutualities  so  marshal  the 
way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the  master  and  main 
exercise,  the  incorporate  conclusion :  pish ! — ^but> 
sir,  be  you  ruled  by  me :  I  have  brought  you  from 
Venice.  Watch  you  to-night;  for  the  command, 
I  'U  lay  't  upon  you  :  Cassio  knows  you  not ; — I  'U 
not  be  far  from  you  :  do  you  find  some  occasion  to 
anger  Cassio,  either  by  speaking  too  loud,  or 
tainting  his  discipline ;  or  from  what  other  cour:se 
you  please,  which  the  time  shall  more  favorably 
minister. 

Ro.  WeU. 

lago.  Sir,  he  is  rash,  aod  very  sudden  in  choler ; 
and,  haply,  with  his  truncheon  may  strike  at  you : 
provoke  him,  that  he  may;  for,  even  out  of  that, 
will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny;  whose 
qualification  shall  come  into  no  true  taste  again, ^ 
but  by  the  displanting  of  Cassio :  so  shall  you  have 
a  shorter  journey  to  your  desires,  by  the  means  1 
«hall  then  have  to  prefer  them ;  and  the  impediment 


*  *  i.  e.  wboffe  resentment  shall  not  be  so  qiHiHfed  or  tem« 
pered,  as  not  to  retain  some  bitterness.*— JoiiotOJi* 
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most  profitably  removed,  without  the  which  there 
were  no  expectation  of  our  prosperity. 

Ro,  I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  oppor- 
tunity. 

lago.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at 
the  citadel:  I  must  fetch  his  necessaries  ashore. 
Farewell. 

Ito.  Adieu.  [Exit. 

lago.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it ; 
That  she  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit : 
The  Moor, — ^howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, — 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  he  '11  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband.     Now  I  do  love  her  too ; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  (though,  peradventure. 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin) 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 
For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leap*d  into  my  seat ;  the  thought  whereof 
Doth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gpiaw  my  inwards ; 
And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul. 
Till  I  am  even  with  him,  wife  for  wife ; 
Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 
That  judgment  cannot  cure :  which  thing  to  dot— ^ 
It  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash  > 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on. 


I  To  trash  signi&es  to  place  m  stone  ob  a  hoiiiid't  xmek  t» 
prevent  him  from  outstripping  his  companions. 
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I.  *11  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip ;  * 

Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb,* — 

For  I  fear  Ca^io  with  my  night-cap  too ; 

Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me, 

For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass. 

And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet 

Even  to  madness.     'Tis  here,  but  yet  confused  : 

Koavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used.      lExtt, 

SCENE    II. 

A  street. 

Enter   herald,    with  a  proclamation;   people  foU 

lowing. 

Her,  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble  and 
valiant  general,  that,  upon  certain  tidings  now 
arrived,  importing  the  mere^  perdition  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  every  man  put  himself  into  triumph  ; 
some  to  dance,  some  to  make  bonfires,  each  man  to 
what  sport  and  revels  his  addiction  leads  him ;  for, 
besides  these  beneficial  news,  it  is  the  celebration  of 
his  nuptials :  so  much  was  his  pleasure  should  be 
proclaimed.  All  offices'*  are  open;  and  there  is 
full  liberty  of  feasting,  from  this  present  hour  of 
five,  till  the  bell  hath  told  eleven.  Heaven  bless  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  and  our  noble  general,  Othello ! 

[Exeunt 


•  In  ftllusion  to  the  practice  of  wrestlem. 

'  In  the  srotisest  manner.  *  Intire. 

*  Roomii  iu  the  ca«tle. 
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SCENE    111. 

A  hall  in  the  castle. 
Enter  otiiello,  desdbmona,  cassio,  and  Af.tendants, 

0th,  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to- 
night : 
J.et'8  teach  ourselves  that  honorable  stop. 
Not  to  outsport  discretion. 

Cas,  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do ; 
But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
Will  I  look  to 't. 

0th,  lago  is  most  honest. 

Michael,  good  night :  to-morrow,  with  our  earliest. 
Let   me   have   speech  with  you. — Come,  my  deai 

love ; 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue ; 

[to  Desdemona. 
That  profit  *8  yet  to  come  'twixt  me  and  you. — 
Good  night.  [^Exeunt  0th,  Des.  and  Attend, 

Enter  iago. 

Cas,  Welcome,  lago :  we  must  to  the  watch. 

Jago,  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant ;  'tis  not  yet  ten 
o*clock  :  our  general  cast '  us  thus  early  for  the  love 
of  his  Desdemona;  whom  let  us  not  therefoits 
blame :  he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night 
with  her ;  and  she  is  sport  for  Jove. 


*  Dismused. 
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Ctts.  She  U  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

laqo.  And,  I  *11  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cos.  Indeed,  she  is  a  most  fresh  and  delicate 
creature. 

logo.  What  an  eye  she  has !  Me  thinks.,  it  sound.', 
a  parley  of  provocation. 

Cos.  An  inviting  eye ;  and  yet,  methinks,  right 
modest. 

logo.  And,  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarm  to 
love? 

Cos,  She  is,  indeed,  perfection. 

lago.  Well,  happiness  to  their  sheets!  Come, 
lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine ;  and  here  with- 
out are  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would  fain 
have  a  measure  to  the  health  of  the  black  Othello. 

Cas,  Not  to-night,  good  lago ;  I  have  very  poor 
and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking :  I  could  well  wish 
courtesy  would  invent  some  other  custom  of  enter- 
tainment. 

lago.  O,  they  are  our  friends ;  but  one  cup :  I  '11 
drink  for  you. 

Cas.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and 
that  was  craftily  qualified  ^  too,  and,  behold,  what 
Innovation  it  makes  here :  I  am  unfortunate  in  the 
infirmity,  and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any 
more. 

lago.  What,  man!  'tis  a  night  of  revels:  tlio 
gallants  desire  it. 


Slyly  mixed  with  water. 
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Cas,  Where  are  they  ? 

lago.  Here  at  the  door ;  I  pray  you,  call  them  in, 
Cos.  I  '11  do 't ;  but  it  dislikes  me.     \^Exit  Cassio, 
lago.  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already. 
He  '11  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  oifence 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog.     Now,  my  sick  fool, 

Roderigo, 
Whom  love  has  turn'd  almost  the  wrong  side  out* 

ward. 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  caroused 
Potations  pottle  deep ;  and  he 's  to  watch : 
Three  lads  of  Cyprus, — noble  swelling  spirits. 
That  hold  their  honors  in  a  wary  distance^ 
The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle, — 
Have  I  to-night  fluster'd  with  flowing  cups ; 
And  they  watch  too.     Now,  'mongst  this  flock  of 

drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action 
That  may  offend  the  isle : — but  here  they  come. 
If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream. 
My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream. 

Re-enter  cassio  ;  with  him  montano  and  Gentlemen, 

Cos,  Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse  ^ 
already. 

Mon.  Good  faith,  a  little  one ;  not  past  a  pint,  as 
I  am  a  soldier. 


*  A  jovial  draagbt 
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lago.  Some  wine,  ho ! 

'  And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink ;        \sing9. 
And  let  me  the  canakin  clink : 

A  soldier 's  a  man ; 

A  life 's  but  a  span ; 
Why  then  let  a  soldier  drink.' 

Some  wine,  boys !  \wine  brought  in, 

Cos,  Fore  heaven,  an  excellent  song. 

logo.  I  learned  it  in  England,  where,  indeed, 
they  are  most  potent  in  potting :  your  Dane,  your 
German,  and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander, — drink, 
ho ! — are  nothing  to  your  English. 

Cas,  Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  in  Lis 
drinking  ? 

lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your 
Dane  dead  drunk ;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow  your 
Almaiu ;  he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the 
next  pottle  can  be  filled. 

Cos,  To  the  health  of  our  general. 

Man.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant ;  and  I  '11  do  you 
justice. 

lago.  O  sweet  England ! 

•  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer ; ' 
His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown : 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear ; 
With  that  he  call'd  the  tailor  lown. 


1  1.  e.  a  wortiiy  follow. 
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'  He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown. 
And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree : 
'Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down  ; 
Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee.' 

Some  wine,  ho ! 

Cos,  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than  the 
other. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  it  again  ? 

Cos.  No ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
place  that  does  those  things. — Weil,  Heaven 's 
above  all ;  and  there  be  souls  that  roust  be  saved, 
and  there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved. 

layo.  It 's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Cas.  For  mine  own  part, — no  offence  to  the 
general,  nor  any  man  of  quality, — I  hope  to  be 
saved. 

lago.  And  so  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me ;  the 
lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the  ancient.  Let 's 
have  no  more  of  this ;  let  *s  to  our  affairs. — Forgive 
us  our  sins ! — Gentlemen,  let 's  look  to  our  busi- 
ness. Do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am  drunk :  this 
is  my  ancient ; — this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is 
my  left  hand : — I  am  not  drunk  now ;  I  can  stand 
well  enough,  and  speak  well  enough. 

AIL  Excellent  well. 

Cas,  Why,  very  well,  then :  you  must  not  think 
then  that  I  am  drunk.  [EtU, 

Mon,  To  the  platform,  masters;  C(*me,  let's  s'-t 
the  it'atch. 
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logo.  You  see  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before : 
He  is  a  soldier,  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar, 
And  give  direction  ;  and  do  but  see  his  vice. ; 
*Tis  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other :  'tis  pity  of  him. 
I  fear,  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in. 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity. 
Will  shake  this  island. 

Mon,  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

lago.  *Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  sleep  % 
He  *\\  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set,* 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mon.  It  were  well. 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps,  he  sees  it  not ;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils :  is  not  this  true  ? 

Enter  roderigo. 

lago.  How  now,  Roderigo  ?  [aside, 

I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant ;  go, 

[Exit  Roderigo. 

Mon*  And  'tis  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place,  as  his  own  second. 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity : 
It  were  an  honest  action,  to  say 
So  to  the  Moor. 


1  I.  e.  he  will  keep  awake  while  the  clock  strfket  tvo 
VOttods,  or  four  and  twenty  houhi 
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lago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  island : 

I  do  love  Cassio  well ;  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.     But,  hark !  what  noise ! 

[ay  wiihin,-^ '  Help !  help !  * 

Re-enter  cassio,  driving  in  roobbigu. 

Ca$.  You  rogue !  you  rascal ! 

Mon.  What 's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 

Cas.  A  knave ! — teach  me  my  duty ! 
I  '11  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen '  bottle. 

Ro,  Beat  me ! 

Cas,  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

[striking  Roderigo. 

Mon,  Nay,  good  lieutenant ; 

[staying  him, 
I  pray  you,  sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cas,  Let  me  go,  sir. 

Or  I  '11  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 

Mon,  Come,  come,  you  're  drunk. 

Cas,  Drunk!  [theyfighi. 

lago.  Away,  I  say !  go  out,  and  cry — a  mutiny. 

[aside  to  Roderigo,  who  goes  out 
Nay,  good  lieutenant ; — alas,  gentlemen  ; — 
Help,  ho ! — Lieutenant, — sir, — Montano, — sir ; — 
Help,  masters ! — Here  *s  a  goodly  watch,  indeed ! 

[bell  rings. 
Who  's  that  that  rings  the  bell  ?— Diablo,  ho ! 


I  Wicker 
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'ITie  town  will  rise  :  God's  will,  lieutenant !  hold ; 
You  will  be  shamed  for  ever. 


Enter  otrello  and  Attendants, 

0th,  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Mon.    Zounds,  I  bleed  still;   I  am  hurt  to  the 

death. 
0th,  Hold,  for  your  lives. 

Jago,  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant ; — sir ; — Montano ; — 
gentlemen ; — 
Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? 
Hold,  hold !  the  general  speaks  to  you ;  hold,  for 
shame ! 
0th.  Why,  how  now,  ho !   from  whence  ariseth 
this  ? 
Are  we  turn'd  Turks ;  and  to  ourselves  do  that. 
Which  Heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ? 
For  christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl : 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  forth  his  own  rage, 
Holds  his  soul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion.-^ 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell ;  it  frights  the  isle 
From    her   propriety. — What   is   the  matter,  mas- 
ters ? — 
Honest  lago,  that  look'st  dead  with  grieving, 
Speak,  who  began  this  ?   on  thy  love,  I  charge  thee» 
logo,  I  do  not  know ; — friends  all  but  now,  even 
now. 
In  quarter,'  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 


'  On  our  station. 
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Devesting  them  for  bed  ;  and  then,  but  now, 
(As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men) 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast» 
In  opposition  bloody.     I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds ; 
And  would  in  action  glorious  I  had  lost 
These  legs,  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it ! 

0th.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  for- 
got? 

Cas»  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I  cannot  speak. 

0th,  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be  civil ; 
The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure  :  >  what 's  the  matter. 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus. 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?  give  me  answer  to  it. 

Mon,  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger : 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you, — 
While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now  offendt 

me, — 
Of  all  that  I  do  know :  nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that 's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night ; 
Unless  self-charity  be  sometime  a  vice ; 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin, 
When  violence  assails  us. 

0th.  Now,  by  heavep^ 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule ; 


^  JudfBMOt* 
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And  passion,  having  roy  best  judgment  coUied,^ 
Assays  to  lead  the  way  :  if  I  once  stir. 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on ; 
And  he  that  is  approved  ^  in  this  oifence. 
Though  he  had  twinn'd  with  me,  both  at  a  birth, 
Shall  lose  me. — What !  in  a  town  of  war. 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear. 
To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel. 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  of  guard  and  safety ! 
'Tis  monstrous. — lago,  who  began  it  ? 

Mon,  If  partially  affined,''  or  leagued  in  office. 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 

lago.  Touch  me  not  so  near : 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth. 
Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Michael  Cassio ; 
Yet,  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — Thus  it  is,  general. 
Montano  and  myself  being  in  speech. 
There  comes  a  fellow,  crying  out  for  help ; 
And  Cassio  following  him  with  determined  swofd. 
To  execute  upon  him  :    Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause ; 
Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue. 
Lest,  by  his  clamor,  (as  it  so  fell  out) 


■  Darkenod.  '  Convicted  by  proof. 

*  Related  by  nearness  of  office. 
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The  town  mtgbt  fall  in  fright !  he,  ewift  of  foo';. 
Outran  my  pnrpoae ;  and  I  retum'd  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords, 
And  Cassio  high  in  oath ;  which,  till  to-night, 
I  ne'er  might  say  hefore :  when  1  came  back, 
(For  this  was  brief)  I  found  them  close  tt^ether. 
At  blow  and  thrust ;  even  as  again  they  were. 
When  you  yourself  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report: — 
But  men  are  men ;  the  best  sometimes  forget : 
Though  Caesii)  did  some  little  wrong  to  him, — 
As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them  best.— 
Yet,  surely,  Caasio,  I  believe,  received 
From  him  that  fled  some  strange  indignity. 
Which  patience  could  not  paas. 

Olh.  I  know,  lago. 

Thy  honesty  and  lore  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio. — Cassio,  I  love  thee; 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. — 

Enter  dbsdbhona,  attended. 

laook,  if  my  gentle  loTe  be  not  raised  up. 

I  '11  make  thee  an  example. 

Iht.  What  'b  the  matter,  dear  f 

Otk.   All 'a  well  now,  sweeting:  come  away  to 


Tour  surgeon  :  lead  him  off. 

[fo  Montano,  loho  it  led  off. 
care  about  the  town. 
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And  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  distracted. — • 

Come.  Desdemona ;  'tis  the  soldiers'  life. 

To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  waked  with  strife. 

^Exeunt  all  but  lago  and  Cassio, 

lago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Cos,  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 

lago.  Marry,  Heaven  forbid  ! 

Ca8,  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation!  O,  1 
have  lost  my  reputation  !  I  have  lost  the  immorta] 
part,  sir,  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial. — 
My  reputation,  lago,  my  reputation ! 

lago.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you  had 
received  some  bodily  wound ;  there  is  more  offence 
in  that  than  in  reputation.  Reputation  is  an  idle 
and  most  false  imposition;  oft  got  without  merit, 
and  lost  without  deserving :  you  have  lost  no  re- 
putation at  all,  unless  you  repute  yourself  such  a 
loser.  What,  man !  there  are  ways  to  recover  the 
general  again  :  you  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood  * 
a  punishment  more  in  policy  than  in  malice ;  eyec 
so  as  one  would  beat  his  oifenceless  dog,  to  affright 
an  imperious  lion :  sue  to  him  again,  and  he  ':» 
yours. 

Cas,  I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  than  to  de- 
ceive so  good  a  commander  with  so  slight,  ^ 
drunken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  officer.  Drunk  ?  am^ 
8i)eak  parrot  ?  ^  and  squabble,  swagger,  swear,  and 
discourse  fustian  with  one's  own  shadow  ? — O  thoo 


I  flismissed  in  bis  anger.  ^  Talk  foolUMf* 
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invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  uumc  to  le 
known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil ! 

logo.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with  your 
Bword  ?    What  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cos.  I  know  not. 

lago.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Cos.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothinsr 
distinctly;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore. —  O, 
that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to 
steal  away  their  brains !  that  we  should,  with  joy, 
revel,  pleasure,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves 
into  beasts ! 

lago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough :  how   ' 
came  you  thus  recovered  ? 

Cos.  It  hath  pleased  the  devil,  drunkenness,  to 
give  place  to  the  devil,  wrath :  one  unperfectness 
shows  me  another,  to  make  me  frankly  despise 
myself. 

lago.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler.  As 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country 
stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had  not  befallen ; 
but,  since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own 
good. 

Cas,  I  will  a^k  him  for  my  place  again ;  he  shall 
tell  me,  I  am  a  drunkard  !  Had  I  as  many  mouths 
as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop  them  all.  To 
be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  pre* 
sently  a  beast !  O  strange  !  Every  inordinate  cup 
is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

logo.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  used ;  exclaim  no  more  against 
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it.     And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you  think  I  )ove 
you. 

Ctw.  I  have  well  approved  it,  sir. — I  drunk ! 

lago.  You  or  any  man  living  may  be  drunk  at 
some  time»  man.  I  '11  tell  you  what  you  shall  do. 
Our  general's  wife  is  now  the  general : — I  may  say 
so  in  this  respect,  for  that  he  hath  devoted  and 
given  up  himself  to  the  contemplation,  mark,  and 
denotement  of  her  parts  and  graces.  Confess  your- 
self freely  to  her ;  importune  her ;  she  '11  help  to 
put  you  in  your  place  again  :  she  is  of  so  free,  so 
kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed  a  disposition,  that  she  holds 
it  a  vice  in  her  goodness  not  to  do  more  than  she  is 
requested.  This  broken  joint,  between  you  and  her 
husband,  entreat  her  to  splinter ;  and,  my  fortunes 
against  any  lay  >  worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your 
love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was  before. 

Cas,  You  advise  me  well. 

lago.  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love,  and 
honest  kindness. 

Cos,  I  think  it  freely ;  and,  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona  to  un- 
dertake for  me.  I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes,  if 
they  check  me  here. 

lago.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night,  liea« 
tenant ;  I  must  to  the  watch. 

<7««.  Good  night,  honest  lago.  \ExiL  Casiim 


*  Mriftr. 
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layo.  And  what 's  he  then,  that  says  I  play  the 
villain  ? 
When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honest, 
Probal  >  to  thinking,  and,  indeed,  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ?    For  'tis  most  easy 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit ;  she 's  framed  as  fruitful  '^ 
As  the  free  elements :  and  then  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor, — were  't  to  renounce  his  baptism. 
All  seals  and  symbol's  of  redeemed  sin, — 
His  soul  is  so  enfetter'd  to  her  love. 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list. 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  function.     How  am  I  then  a  villain, 
To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course. 
Directly  to  his  good  ?    Divinity  of  hell ! 
When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on. 
They  do  suggest  ^  at  first  with  heavenly  shows. 
As  I  do  now :  for  while  this  honest  fool 
Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes. 
And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Mooi ; 
I  '11  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear ; — 
That  she  repeals  ^  him  for  her  body's  lust ; 
And,  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good. 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 
So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch ; 


>  For  probable.  *  Liberal,  bountiful. 

»  Tempt.  *  Recalls. 
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And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 

That  shall  enmesh  them  all. — How  now.  Roderigo  i 

Enter  rodbrigo. 

Ro,  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chase,  not  like  a 
hound  that  hunts,  hut  one  that  fills  up  the  cry.  iVly 
money  is  almost  spent ;  I  have  been  to-night  ex- 
ceedingly well  cudgelled;  and,  I  think,  the  issue 
will  be,  J  shall  have  so  much  experience  for  my 
pains ;  and  so,  with  no  money  nt  all,  and  a  little 
more  wit,  return  to  Venice. 

lago.    How   poor   are    they   that  have   not   pa- 
tience ! 
What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees  ? 
Thou  know'st,  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witch- 
craft ; 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 
Does 't  not  go  well  ?    Cassio  hath  beatea  thee. 
And  thou,  by  that  small  hurt,  hast  cashier'd  Cassio. 
Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun. 
Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe. 
Content  thyself  awhile. — By  the  mass,  'tis  morning ; 
Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short. — 
Retire  thee ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted : 
Away,  I  say  ;  thou  shalt  know  more  hereafter : 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.  [Exit  Rodei^igoJ]  Two  things 

are  to  be  done ; — 
My  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistiesa ; 
I  '11  set  her  on : 
Myself,  the  while,  to  araw  the  Moor  apart. 
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And  bring  him  jump  ^  when  be  may  Castio  find 

Soliciting  his  wife : — ay,  that  '•  the  way : 

Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay.  l^*'*^- 


ACT     III. 

SCENB    I. 

Before  the  castle,- 

Enter  cassio  and  some  musicians. 

Cos.    Masters,  play  here   (I  will  content  your 
pains) 
Something  that's  brief;    and  bid — good-morrow, 
general.  [music. 

Enter  clown. 

Clown,  Why,  masters,  have  your  instruments 
been  at  Naples,  that  they  speak  i'  the  nose  thus  ? 

1  Mu,  How,  sir,  how  ? 

Clown,  Are  these,  I  pray  you,  called  wind  instru- 
ments ? 

1  Mu.  Ay,  marry,  are  they,  sir. 

Clown,  O,  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 

1  Mu,  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir  ? 

Vlown,  Marry,  sir,  by  many  a  wind  instrument 
diat  I  know.     But,  masters,  here  *s  money  for  you 


•  Jostat  the  time. 
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and  the  general  so  likes  your  music,  that  he  desires 
you,  of  all  loves,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it. 

1  Mu,  Well,  sir,  we  will  not. 

Clown.  If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to  't  again :  but,  as  they  say,  to  hear  mu«ic, 
the  general  does  not  greatly  care. 

1  Mu.  We  have  none  such,  sir. 

Clown.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for 
I  '11  away.     Go  ;  vanish  into  air ;  away. 

[Exeunt  Musicians, 

Cos.  Dost  thou  hear,  my  honest  friend  ? 

Clown,  No,  I  l^ear  not  your  honest  friend ;  I  hear 
you. 

Cos,  Pr'ythee  keep  up  thy  quillets.*  There  *8  a 
poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee :  if  the  gentlewoman 
that  attends  the  general's  wife  be  stirring,  tell  her, 
there  's  one  Cassio  entreats  her  a  little  favor  of 
speech.     Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Clown.  She  is  stirring,  sir ;  if  she  will  stir  hither, 
I  shall  seem  to  notify  unto  her. 

Enter  iago. 

Cos.  Do,  good  my  friend. — In  happy  time,  Iago. 

Iago.  You  have  not  been  a-bed  then  ? 

Cos,  Why,  no ;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  bold,  Iago, 
To  send  in  to  your  wife :  my  suit  to  her 
I§.  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 


^  Nice  and  frivoloug  4istinctiiMU« 
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0th,    Not  now,  8weet  Desdemona;  some  otner 
time. 

Des.  But  shall 't  be  shortly  ? 

Oih,  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you. 

Des.  Shall  *t  be  to-night  at  supper  ? 

0th,  No,  not  to-night. 

Des.  To-morrow  dinner  then  ? 

0th,  I  shall  not  dine  at  home  : 

I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Des,  Why,  then,  to-morrow  night ;   or  Tuesaay 
mom;  • 

Or  Tuesday  noon,  or  night ;  or  Wednesday  mom ; — 
I  pray  thee,  name  the  time  ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days :  in  faith,  he  's  penitent ; 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason, 
(Save  that,  they  say,  the  wars  must  make  examples 
Out  of  their  best)  ^  is  not  almost  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check.     When  shall  he  come  ? 
Tell  me,  Othello.     I  wonder  in  my  soul. 
What  you  could  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny. 
Or   stand   so   mammering^   on.      What!    Michael 

Cassio, 
That  came  a  wooing  with  you ;  and  so  many  a  time. 
When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly. 
Hath  ta'en  your  part ;  to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in !    Trust  me,  I  could  do  much, 


'  I.  e.  must  not  spare  ttM  best  men  of  the  amy  when  their 
punishment  may  aflbxd  a  wholesome  ezanple. 
*  Hesiutln(. 
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Oth.  Pr'ythee.  no  more :  let  him  come  when  he 
will ; 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

l)es.  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon  : 

^is  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves, 
Or  feed  on  norishing  dishes,  or  keep  you  warm ; 
Ur  sue  to  you  to  do  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person.     Nay,  when  I  have  a  suit. 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize  ^  and  difficulty. 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

0th,  I  will  deny  thee  nothing  : 

Whereon,  I  do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  this ; 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myself. 

Des,  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no.     Farewell,  my  lord. 

0th,  Farewell,  my  Desdemona:  I  will  come  to 
thee  straight. 

Des.  Emilia,  come. — Be  it  as  your  fancies  teach 
you; 
Whatever  you  be,  I  am  obedient. 

•  ^Extt,  with  Emilia, 

0th.  Excellent  wretch  '    Perdition  catch  my  soul. 
But  I  do  love  tKcc  i  and  when  I  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  19  ''ome  again. 

lago.  My  noble  lord, 

0th,  What  dost  thou  say.  lago ' 

logo.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo*d  my 
lady, 


>  Wtiglit. 
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Kuow  of  your  love  ? 

0th,  He  did,  fiom  first  to  last :  why  dost  tboQ 
ask  ? 

/s^.  But  for  a  satisfactioQ  of  my  thought . 
No  farther  harm. 

0th.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

logo.   I  did  not  think  he  had   been  acquainted 
with  her. 

0th,  O,  yes  ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

logo.  Indeed? 

0th,  Indeed  !  ay,  indeed. — Discem'crc  thou  ausrht 
in  that  ? 
Is  he  not  honest  ? 

lago.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

0th,  Honest  ?  ay,  honest. 

lago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

0th,  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

lago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Think,  my  lord  ! 

By  heaven,  he  echoes  me. 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown.     Thou  dost  mean  some* 

thing : 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now, — thou  likedst  not  that. 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife :  what  didst  net  like  ? 
And,  when  I  told  thee — he  was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  criedst,  'In* 

deed!' 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together. 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
S  jme  horrible  conceit.     If  thou  dost  love  me. 
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Show  me  thy  thought. 

lago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

0th,  I  think  thou  dost.; 

And, — for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty. 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  givest  them 

breath ; — 
'llierefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more : 
For  such  things,  in  a  false  disloyal  knave. 
Are  tricks  of  custom ;  but,  in  a  man  that 's  just, 
They   are    close    denotements,   working    from   the 

heart. 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

lago.  For  Michael  Cassio,- 

I  dare  be  sworn,  I  think  that  he  is  honest. 

0th,  I  think  so  too. 

lago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem ; 

Or  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem  none ! 

0th.  Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 

lago.    Why,    then,  I  think  Cassio  's   an  honest 
man. 

0th.  Nay,  yet  there 's  more  in  this : 
I  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings. 
As   thou   dost   ruminate;    and   give   thy   worst  ot 

thoughts 
The  worst  of  words. 

lago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me : 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
J  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to. 
Utter  my  thoughts  ?    Why,  say,  they  are  vile  anil 

false ; — 
As  where 's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
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Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  who  has  a  breast  so  pure. 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets  ^  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

0th,  Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend,  lago. 
If  thou  but  think'st  him  wrong*d,  and  makest  his 

ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

lago,  I  do  beseech  you. — 

lliough  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess ; 
As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses ;  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not ; — I  entreat  you  then. 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conjects,^ 
You  'd  take  no  notice ;  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble 
Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance. 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet  nor  your  good. 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom. 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

lago.  Good  name,  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my 
■    lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something, 

nothing ; 
Twaa  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thou- 
sands : 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name. 


1  OooitB  of  inquiry  For  conjeclore*. 
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Robs  me  of  that,  vhicb  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  '11  know  thy  thought. 

logo.    You   cannot,   if  my  heart  were  io  your 
hand; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst  'tis  in  my  custody. 

0th.  Ha ! 

lago.     '  O,  bewajre,  my  lord,  of  jealousy : 
It  is  the  green-eyed  monster,  which  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.     That  cuckold  lives  in  bliss. 
Who.  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger ; 
But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er. 
Who   dotes,   yet  doubts;    suspects,    yet    strongly 
loves  Jj 

0th.  O  misery ! 

logo.  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough; 
But  riches,  fineless,^  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

0th.  Why,  why  is  this  ? 

Think'st  thou,  I  'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ?  No  :  to  be  once  in  douiit^ 
Is — onc^  to  be  resolved.     Exchange  me  for  a  goat, 
When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsufflicate  ^  and  blown  surmises. 


'  Endless,  nnboirndsd.  '  Stnined. 
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Matching  thy  inference.     "lis  not  to  make    m« 

jealous. 
To  say,  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company. 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well : 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous : 
Mor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  1  draw 
The  smallest  fear  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me.  >  No,  lago ; 
1 11  see  before  1  doubt,  when  I  doubt  prove ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this  f— 
Away  at  once  with  love  or  jealousy. 

lago,   I  am  glad  of  this;  for  now  I  shall  have 
reason 
To  show  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  spirit :  therefore,  as  1  am  bound. 
Receive  it  from  me  : — I  speak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife ;  observe  her  well  with  Cassio ; 
Wear  your  eye — thus,  not  jealous,  nor  secure : 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature. 
Out  of  self-bounty,  be  abused ;  look  to  't : 
I  know  our  country  disposition  well ; 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  show  their  husbands ;  their  best  con- 
science 
Is — ^not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown. 

0th,  Dost  thou  say  so  ? 

lago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  manying  ^-on ; 
And,   when   she   secm'd   to  shake,  and  fear  your 

look«. 
She  loved  them'  most. 
(Hh,  And  s'j  she  did. 
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lago.  Why,  go  to;  then  ; 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming. 
To  seel '  her  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak ; — 
He  thought  'twas  witchcraft : — ^hut  I  am  much  to 

blame ; 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon, 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

0th,  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

lago.  I  see  this  hath  a  little  dash'd  your  spirits. 

0th,  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

lago.  Trust  me,  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope,  you  will  consider,  what  is  spoke 
Comes    from    my   love :    but   I   do    see    you   are 

moved  : 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  straia  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,*  nor  to  larger  reach. 
Than  to  suspicion. 

Othm  I  will  not. 

lago.  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord. 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success 
As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at. — Cassio  *s  my  worthy 

friend : — 
My  lord,  I  see  you  are  moved. 

0th,  No,  not  much  moved : 

I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona  's  honest. 

lago.    Long  live  she  so,  and  long  live  you  co 
think  so ! 

Oth,   And  yet,  how  nature,  erring  from  itself. — — ^ 


1  Blind 
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Ii^.    Ay,  there  's  the  point : — i\s, — lo  be  bold 
with  you, — 
Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches. 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree ; 
Whereto,  we  see,  in  all  things  nature  tends : 
Foh  !  one  may  smell,  in  such,  a  will  most  rank. 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural. — 
But  pardon  me ;  I  do  not,  in  position. 
Distinctly  speak  of  her ;  though  I  may  fear. 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment. 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms. 
And,  happily,'  repent. 

0th,  Farewell,  farewell : 

If  more  thou  dost  perceive,  let  me  know  more ; 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe. — Leave  me,  lago. 

Iago»  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  \jgoing, 

0th.  Why  did  I  marry?    This  honest  creature, 
doubtless. 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

Jago.    My  lord,  I  would,  I  might  entreat  youf 
honor 
To  scan  this  thing  no  farther ;  leave  it  to  time. 
Though  it  be  fit  that  Cassio  have  his  place, 
(For,  sure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability) 
Yet,  if  you  please  to  hold  him  off  awhile. 
You  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means. 
Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment ' 


'  For  haply. 

*  (jrg«ntiy  Holicit  hit  r«8toratk>ii  lo  office* 
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With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity ; 
Much  will  be  seen  in  that.     In  the  mean  time^ 
Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears, 
(As  wortny  cause  I  have  to  fear  I  am) 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  beseech  your  honor. 
0th.  Fear  not  my  government. 
lago,  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  l^^^ 

0th,  This  fellow 's  of  exceeding  honesty. 
And  knows  all  qualities  with  a  learned  spirit 
Of  human  dealings.     If  I  do  prove  hei  haggard  * 
Though  that  her  jesses  ^  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
I  *d  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.     Haply,  for  I  am  black. 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  ^  have ;  or,  for  I  am  declined 
Into  the  vale  of  years ; — yet  that 's  not  much : — 
She  's  gone ;  I  am  abused ;  and  my  relief 
Must  be,  to  loathe  her.     O  curse  of  marriage. 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours. 
And  not  their  appetites !    I  had  rather  be  a  toad. 
And  live  upon  the  vapor  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  comer  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  others'  uses :  yet  'tis  the  plague  of  great  ones  * 
Prerogatived  are  they  less  than  the  base : 
'Tis  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death : 
Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us. 


I  A  haggfard  is  an  untamed  liawk ;  also  a  term  ol  reproach 
■pplled  to  s  wanton. 

*  Straps  of  leather  by  which  a  hawk  is  held  on  the  fist. 

*  M«n  of  iatngue. 
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When  we  do  quicken.    Desdemona  comes. 

Enter  desdemona  and  emilia. 

If  she  be  false,  O,  then  heaven  mocks  itself  I 
I  '11  not  believe  it. 

Des.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ? 

Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

0th.  I  am  to  blame. 

Des.  Why  is  your  speech  so  faint  ?  are  you  not 
well? 

0th.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Des.  Faith,  that's  with  watching;    'twill  away 
again : 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

0th,  Your  napkin  is  too  little ; 

[he  puts  the  handkerchief  from  him,  and  it  dt  ops. 
Let  it  alone.     Come,  I  '11  go  in  with  you. 

Des.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well. 

lExeunt  Othello  and  Desdemona. 

Emi.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin ; 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor : 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
* Woo'd  me  to  steal  it ;  but  she  so  loves  the  token. 
(For  he  conjured  her  she  should  ever  keep  it) 
That  she  reser\'es  it  evermore  about  her. 
To  kiss  and  talk  to.     I  '11  have  the  work  ta'en  mil 
And  give 't  iago. 

What  he  '11  do  with  it.  Heaven  knows,  not  I  i 
I  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy. 
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Enter  iaoo. 

logo.  How  now !  what  do  you  here  alone  ? 

Emi,  Do  not  you  chide :  I  have  a  thing  for  you. 

Jago,  A  thing  for  me  ? — it  is  a  con'mon  thing. 

Emi.  Ha! 

lago.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 

Emi.   O,  is  that  all  ?  What  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  same  handkerchief  ? 

lago.  What  handkerchief  ? 

Emi.  What  handkerchief  ? 
Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Dcsdemona ; 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal. 

lago.  Hast  stolen  it  from  her  ? 

Emi,  No,  faith ;  she  let  it  drop  by  negligence ; 
And,  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took  't  up. 
Look,  here  it  is. 

lago.  A  good  wench !  give  it  me. 

Emi.  What  will  you  do  with  it,   that  you  have 
been  so  earnest 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

lago.  Why,  what  *s  that  to  you  ? 

[snatching  it 

Emi.  If  it  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  import. 
Give  it  me  again.     Poor  lady  !  she  '11  run  mad. 
When  she  shall  lack  it. 

lago.  Be  not  you  known  of 't ;  I  have  use  for  it. 
Go,  leave  me,  [Exit  Emilia 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it:  trifies,  light  as  air. 
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Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 

As  proofs  of  holy  writ.     This  may  do  something. 

llie  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison. 

Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons. 

Which,  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste  ; 

But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 

Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur : — I  did  say  so : — 

Enter  othbllo. 

Look,  where  he  comes!    Not  poppy,  nor  mandra- 

gora,» 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owedst  -  yesterday. 

0th,  Ha !  ha !  false  to  me  ?  to  me  ? 

I  ago.    Why,  how  now,  general  ?  no  more  of  that. 

0th,    Avaunt !  be  gone !  thou  hast  set  me  on  the 
rack. 
I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abused. 
Than  but  to  know  't  a  little. 

lago.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 

0th,  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of 
lust? 
I  saw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me ; 
I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry ; 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips. 


^  The  mandragoi  u,  or  mandrake,  hat  a  powerful  soporific 
qaality,  *  Poesessedit. 
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He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know  't,  and  he 's  not  robb'd  at  all. 

lago^  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

0th,  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp. 
Pioneers  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known :  O,  now,  for  ever 
Farewell,  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell,  content ! 
Farewell,  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !  O,  farewell ! 
Farewell,  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
Tlie  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner ;  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ! 
And,  O,  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamors  counterfeit, — 
Farewell !    Othello's  occupation  's  gone ! 

lago.  Is  it  possible  ?    My  lord, 

0th,    Villain,   be   sure   thou   prove   my  love   a 
whore ; 
Be  sure  of  it ;  give  me  the  ocular  proof ; 

[taking  him  by  the  throat. 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul. 
Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  do£r. 
Than  answer  my  waked  wrath. 

lago.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

0th,  Make  me  to  see  it;    or,  at   the  least,  do 
prove  it. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loon, 
1  o  hang  a  doubt  on ;  or  woe  upon  thy  life  I 

lago.  My  noble  lord, 

Olh,  If  thou  dost  slander  her  and  torture  mei 
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Never  pray  more ;  abandon  all  remorse ;  ^ 

On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate ; 

Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amazed : 

For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add 

Greater  than  that. 

lago.  O  grace  !    O  heaven  defend  me ! 

Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  soul  pr  sense  ? 
God  be  wi'  you;   take   mine  office. — O   wretched 

lool. 
That  livest  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice ! — 

0  monstrous   world!     Take    note,   take  note,   O 

world. 
To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe. — 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and,  from  hence, 

1  '11  love  no  friend,  since  love  breeds  such  offence. 

0th,  Nay,  stay :  thou  shouldst  be  honest. 

lago,  I  should  be  wise ;  for  honesty  *s  a  fool. 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

0th,  By  the  world, 

I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not ; 
I  think  that  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not : 
I  '11  have  some  proof.     Her  name,  that  was  as  fresh 
As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrimed  and  black 
As  mine  own  face.     If  there  be  cords,  or  knives. 
Poison,  or  fire,  or  suffocating  streams, 
1 11  not  endure  it. — Would,  I  were  satisfied ! 

lago.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passions 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 


>litf« 
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You  would  be  satisfied  ? 

0th,  Would  ?  nay,  i  will. 

logo.  And   may;    but,  how?  how  satisfied,  roj 
lord? 
Would  you,  the  supervisor,  g^ssly  gape  on  ? 
Behold  her  tupp'd  ? 

0th,  Death  and  damnation !    O ! 

/ayo.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think, 
To  bring  them  to  that  prospect :  damn  them  then. 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster. 
More  than  their  own !    What  then  ?  how  then  ? 
What  shall  I  say  ?  where 's  satisfaction  ? 
It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this. 
Were  they  at  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys. 
As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.     But  yet,  I  say. 
If  imputation,  and  strong  circumstances. 
Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth. 
Will  give  you  satisfaction  ;  you  may  have  it. 

0th,  Give  me  a  living  >  reason  that  she  *8  disloya}. 

logo,  I  do  not  like  the  office : 
But,  sith  ^  I  am  enter'd  in  this  cause  so  far, 
Prick'd  to  it  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, 
I  will  go  on.     I  lay  with  Cassio  lately ; 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  souU 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  aif'airB : 


I  Msnifstt,  *  Sine*. 
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One  of  this  kind  is  Cassio. 

In  sleep  I  heard  him  say, — '  Sweet  Desdemona, 

Let  us  be  waxy,  let  us  hide  our  loves ! ' 

And  then,  sir»  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand ; 

Cry,  '  O,  sweet  creature ! '  and  then  kiss  me  hard. 

As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kisses  by  the  roots. 

That  grew  upon  my  lips ;  then  laid  his  leg 

Over  my  thigh,  and  sigh'd,  and  kiss*d ;  and  then 

Cried,  '  Cursed  fate,  that  gave  thee  to  the  Moor ! ' 

0th,  O  monstrous !  monstrous ! 

lago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

0th,  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion  : 
'Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. 

lago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs, 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

0th,  I  '11  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

lago.   Nay,   but  be   wise:    yet  we   see  nothing 
done; 
She  may  be  honest  yet.     Tell  me  but  this : — 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief. 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

0th,  I  gave  her  such  a  one ;  'twas  my  first  gift. 

lago,  I  know  not  that ;  but  such  a  handkerchief' 
(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife's)  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

0th,  If  it  be  that. 

lago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any  that  was  hers. 
It  speaks  against  her,  with  tne  other  proofs. 

0th,  O.  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  iiTCsl 
One  IS  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 
Now  do  I  see  'tis  true. — Look  here«  (ago  2 
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All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven : 

lis  gone. 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell ! 

Yield  up,  O  love,  thy  crown  and  hearted  throne  * 

IV)  tjrrannous  hate !  swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught^ 

For  *tis  of  aspics'  tongues ! 

lago.  Pray,  be  content. 

0th.  O,  blood,  lago,  blood ! 

lago.  Patience,  I  say :  your  mind,  perhaps,  may 
change. 

0th.  Never,  lago.     Like  to  the  Pontic  sea. 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont ; 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace. 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love. 
Till  that  a  capable  ^  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. — Now,  by  yond*  marble  heaven. 
In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow  Ikneeh* 

I  here  engage  my  words. 

lago.  Do  not  rise  yet. — 

Ikneels 
Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above ! 
You  elements,  that  clip  ^  us  round  about ! 
Wituess,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart. 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  service !  let  him  command. 


I  i.  e.  the  heart  on  which  thou  wbbI  enthroned. 
^  Capable  tor  capacious.  *  Emhrace* 
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And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse,^ 
What  bloody  work  soever. 

OM.  I  greet  thy  love. 

Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  boon* 

teous. 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to  't : 
Within  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say. 
That  Cassio  's  not  alive. 

lago.    My  friend  is   dead;    'tis   done,   at  your 
request : 
But  let  her  live. 

0th,  Damn  her,  lewd  minx !  0>  damn  her  ! 

Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw, 
To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.     Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 

lago,  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  [^Exeunt, 

SCBNB    IV. 

The  same. 
Enter  dbsdemona,  emilia,  and  clown. 

Des,  Do  you  know,  sirrah,  where  lieutenant 
Cassio  lies  ? 

Clown.  I  dare  not  say,  he  lies  any  where. 

Des,  Why,  man  ? 

Clown,  He  is  a  soldier;  and  for  me  to  say  a 
soldier  lies,  is  stabbing. 


^  }.  e.  an  acr  oftendenttfs  to  Othello,  not  of  mttioe  to  hit 

irrong«rt. 


1 
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Dc9,  Go  to :  where  lodges  he  ? 

Clown,  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges  is  to  tell 
you  where  I  lie. 

Des,  Can  any  thing  he  made  of  this  t 

Clown,  I  know  not  where  he  lodges ;  and  for  me 
to  devise  a  lodging,  and  say,  he  lies  here,  or  he  lies 
there,  were  to  lie  in  my  own  throat. 

Des.  Can  you  inquire  him  out,  and  he  edified  hy 
report  ? 

Clown.  I  will  catechise  the  world  for  him ;  that 
is,  make  questions,  and  hy  them  answer. 

Des,  Seek  him ;  hid  him  come  hither :  tell  him, 
I  have  moved  my  lord  in  his  hehalf,  and  hope  all 
will  be  well. 

Clown,  To  do  this,  is  within  the  compass  of 
man's  wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  it. 

[Exit. 

Des.    Where  should   I  lose   that  handkerchief, 
Emilia? 

Emi,  1  know  not,  madam. 

Des,  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Full  of  crusadoes :  ^  and,  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Emi.  Is  he  not  jealous  t 

Des.   Who,  he?   I  think,  the  sun.  where  he  wan 
bom. 


PortQguese  eoin 
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Drew  all  such  humors  from  him, 

Emi,  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Des.  T  will  not  leave  him  now  till  Cassio 
Be  caird  to  him. — How  is  't  with  you,  my  lord  ? 

Enter  othillo. 

0th.  Well,  my  good  lady. — [aside.}  O,  harduett 
to  dissemble ! — 
How  do  you,  Desdemona  ? 

Dee.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

0th.  Give  me  your  hand.  This  hand  is  moist,  my 

lady. 
Des.    It  yet  has  felt  no   age,   nor  known   no 

sorrow. 
0th.  This  argues  fruitfulaest,  and  liberal  heart  $ — 
Hot,    hot,    and    moist:    this    hand    of   yours   re- 
quires 
A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer. 
Much  castigation,  exercise  devout ; 
For  here  's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here. 
That  commonly  rebels.     'Tis  a  good  hand, 
A  frank  one. 

Des,         Yoa  may,  indeed,  say  so : 
For  *twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 
0th.    A  liberal  hand.     The  hearts,  of  old,  gave 
hands ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — ^hands,  not  hearts. 
Des.   I  cannot  speak  oi  this.     Come  now^  your 

promise. 
Oih.  What  promise,  chuck  ? 
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De9.  I  have  sent  to  hid  Cassio  come  speak  with 
vou. 

0th.  I  have  a  salt  and  sullen  rheum  offends  me  t 
I«end  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Des.  Here,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  which  I  gave  you. 

Des.  1  have  it  not  ahout  me. 

0th.  Not? 

Des.     •     No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  is  a  fault : 

That  handkerchief 

Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give : 
She  was  a  charmer,^  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people :    she  told  her»  while  she 

kept  it, 
'Twould  make  her  amiahle,  and  suhdue  my  father 
Intirely  to  her  love ;  hut  if  she  lost  it. 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathly,  and  his  spirits  should  hunt 
After  new  fancies :  she,  dying,  gave  it  me ; 
And  hid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wive, 
To  give  it  her :  I  did  so ;  and  take  heed  of 't ; 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye : 
To  lose  or  give  't  away,  were  such  perdition. 
As  nothing  else  could  match. 

Des.  Is  it  possihie  ? 

0th.  *Tis  true ;  there  's  magic  in  the  weh  of  it : 
A  sihyl.  that  had  numher'd  in  the  world 


*  EncbantreM. 
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The  sun  to  make  two  hundred  compassee. 

In  her  prophetic  fury  sew'd  the  work : 

The  worms  were  hallow'd,  that  did  breed  the  siik  ; 

And  it  was  died  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 

Conserved  of  maidens'  hearts. 

Des,  Indeed !  is 't  true  ? 

0th.  Most  veritable ;  therefore  look  to  't  well. 

Des,  Then,  would  to  heaven^  that  I  had  never 
seen  it. 

0th,  Ha!  wherefore? 

Des,  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  ? 

0th.  Is 't  lost  ?  is  't  gone  ?  speak,  is  it  out  of  the 
way  ? 

Des.  Heaven  bless  us ! 

0th.  Say  you  ? 

Des.  It  is  not  lost ;  but  what  an  if  it  were  ? 

0th.  Ha! 

Des.  I  say,  it  is  not  lost. 

0th.  Fetch 't ;  let  me  see  it. 

Des.  Why,  so  I  can,  sir,  but  I  will  not  now. 
This  is  a  trick  to  put  me  from  my  suit : 
I  pray,  let  Cassio  be  received  again. 

0th.  Fetch  me  that  handkerchief :  my  mind  mis« 
gives. 

Des.  Come,  come; 
You'll  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man. 

O//..  llie  handkerchief, 

Des.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Cassio.  ^ 

0th.  The  handkerchief, 

Des.  A  man  that,  all  his  time* 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortune  on  your  love ; 
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Shared  dangers  with  you ; 

0th,  The  handkerchief, 


Des.  In  sooth,  you  are  to  blame. 

0th.  Away !  [ExU  Othello. 

Emi,  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

Des,  I  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sure,  there 's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief  i 
1  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it. 

Emi,  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man : 
They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food : 
I'bey  eat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they  are  full, 
I'hey  belch  us.     Look  you!  Cassio,  and  my  hus* 
band. 

Enter  iago  and  cassio. 

lago.  There  is  no  other  way  ;  'tis  she  must  do 't ; 
And,  lo,  the  happiness !  go,  and  importune  her. 

Des,  How  now,  good  Cassio?  what's  the  news 
with  you  ? 

Cas,  Madam,  my  former  suit:  I  do  beseech  you. 
That,  by  your  virtuous  means,  I  may  again 
Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love. 
Whom  I,  with  all  the  duty  of  my  heart, 
Intirely  honor:  I  would  not  be  delay 'd. 
If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind, 
That  neither  service  past,  nor  present  sorrow^,. 
Nor  purposed  merit  in  futurity. 
Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  a^^in. 
But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit ; 
So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forced  content. 
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Enter  bianca. 

Bum.  Save  you,  friend  Cassio ! 

Can.  What  makes  you  from  home  ? 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  most  fair  Bianca  ? 
r  faith,  sweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  house. 

Bian,  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Ca^SiO. 
What !  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and  nighte  ? 
Eight  score  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers'  absent  hour!). 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times  ? 

0  weary  reckoning ! 

Cas,  Pardon  me,  Bianca; 

1  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  press*d ; 
But  I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate  time,> 

Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.     Sweet  Bianca, 

[giving  her  Desdemona's  handkerchief. 
Take  me  this  work  out.* 

Bian.  O  Cassio,  whence  came  this  ? 

This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend : 
To  the  felt  absence  now  I  feel  a  cause. 
Is  it  come  to  this  ?    Well,  well. 

Cas.  Go  to,  woman  ! 

Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teeth. 
From  whence   you  have   them.     You  are  jealous 

now. 
That  this  is  from  some  mistress,  some  remembrance. 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 


•  1.  e.  time  less  interropted,  more  my  own. 

*  i.  •.  copy  this  work  in  another  handkercbM 
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Bian.  Why,  whose  h  it  ? 

Cas.    I   know  not^   sweet:    I   found    it  in   my 
chamber. 
I  like  the  w*ork  well :  ere  it  be  demanded, 
(As  like  enough,  it  will)  I  'd  have  it  copied : 
Take  it,  and  do 't ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

Bian,  Leave  you !  wherefore  ? 

Cos.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish. 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd. 

Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you  f 

Cos,  Not,  that  I  love  you  not. 

Bian,  But  that  you  do  nut  love  mo. 

I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little ; 
And  say,  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night. 

Cas.  Tis  but  a  little  way  that  I  can  bring  you. 
For  I  atttend  here :  but  I  '11  see  you  soon. 

Bian.  "Us  very  good ;  I  must  be  circumstanced.^ 

[^Exeunt. 


Give  way  to  circumstaooet. 
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A  C  T      I  V, 

SCEXB  I. 

The  same. 
Enter  othbllo  and  iago. 

lago.  Will  you  think  so  ^ 

0th.  Think  so,  Iago  ? 

/a^o.  Wiiftt, 

To  kiss  in  private  ? 

0th,  An  unauthorised  kiss. 

Iago,  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  abed 
An  hour  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

0th.  Naked  abed,  Iago,  and  not  mean  harm  ? 
It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil. 
They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so. 
The    devil    their    virtue   tempts,   and   they   tempt 
heaven. 

Iago.  So  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  slip  : 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief, 

0th.  What  then? 

Iago,  Why,  then  *tis  hers,  my  lord;  and,  being 
hers. 
She  may,  I  think,  bestow  't  on  any  man. 

0th.  She  is  protectress  of  her  honor  too ; 
May  she  give  that  ? 

Iago.  Her  honor  is  an  essence  that  *s  not  seen ; 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not : 
But,  for  the  handkerchief 
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0th,  By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have  forgot 
it:— 
Thou  saidst* — O,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory. 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house. 
Boding  to  all,^ — he  had  my  handkerchief. 

lago.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

0th.  That 's  not  so  good,  now. 

logo.  What,  if  I  had  said,  I  had  seen  him  do  you 
wrong  ? 
Or  heard  him  say, — as  knaves  be  such  abroad. 
Who  having,  by  their  own  importunate  suit. 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  some  mistress. 
Convinced  *  or  supplied  '  them,  cannot  choose 
But  they  must  blab 

0th,  Hath  he  said  any  thing  ? 

logo.  He  hath,  my  lord ;  but,  be  you  well  assured. 
No  more  than  he  '11  unswear. 

0th.  What  hath  he  said  ? 

lago.  Faith,  that  he  did, — I  know  not  what  he 
did. 

0th,  What?  what? 

lago.  Lie 

0th.  With  her  ? 

lago.  With  her,  on  her ;  what  you  will. 

0th,  Lie  with  her!  lie  on  her! — We  say,  lie  on 
her,  when  they  belie  her.  Lie  with  her !  that 's  ful- 
some.— Handkerchief, — confessions, — handkerchief. 


*  The  raven  was  thought  to  be  a  constant  attendant  oo  a 
bouse  infected  with  the  plague.  '  Overcome* 

*  Old  apelling  of  suppled,  i.  e.  softened. 
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—To  confess,  and  be  hanged  for  his  labor. — First,  to 
be  hanged,  and  then  to  confess : — I  tremble  at  it. 
Nature  \vould  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing 
passion  without  some  instruction.^  It  is  not  word:5 
that  shake  me  thus« — Pish ! — Noses,  ears,  and  lips. 
— Is  it  possible?  —  Confess!  —  Handkerchief! — O 
devil ! —  Jifalls  in  a  trance, 

logo.  Work  on. 
My  medicine,   work!    Thus    credulous    fools    axe 

caught ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames,  even  thus. 
All  guiltless  meet  reproach. — What,  ho !  my  lord  ! 

Enter  cassio. 

My  lord,  I  say  !  Othello  ! — How  now,  Cassio  ? 

Cos.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

lago.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepsy : 
This  is  his  second  fit ;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Cas,  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

lago.  No,  forbear; 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course ; 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth ;  and»  by  and  by. 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.     Look,  he  stirs : 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while. 
He  will  recover  straight :  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occasion  speak  with  you. — 

lExit  Cassh. 


'  '  i.  e.  this  passion,  which  spreads  its  cloads  over  me,  is 
)ne  of  thoM  notices  n-hich  men  have  of  unseen  calamiuM*'— 
.^uhnaon. 
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How  is  it,  general  ?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head  ? 

0th,  Dost  thou  mock  me  ? 

[ago,  I  mock  you !  no»  by  heaven. 

Would,  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 

0th.  A  horned  man  's  a  monster  and  a  beast. 

lapo.  There  's  many  a  beast  then  in  a  populous 
city. 
And  many  a  civil  monster. 

0th.  Did  he  coi^ess  it } 

lago.  Good  sir,  be  a  man  : 

Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that 's  but  yoked, 
May  draw  with  you :  there  's  millions  now  alive. 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  >  beds. 
Which   they   dare   swear   peculiar:    your   case    is 

better. 
O.  'tis  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock. 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch. 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste !    No,  let  me  know ; 
And,  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  she  shall  be. 

0th.  O,  thou  art  wise ;  'tis  certain. 

lago.  Stand  you  awhile  apart ; 

Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  list.^ 
Whilst  you  were  here,  ere  while  mad  whh  your 

grief, 
(A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man) 
Cassio  came  hither :  I  shifted  him  away. 
And  laid  good  *scuse  upon  your  ecstasy ;  ^ 


1  Common*  >  Within  the  bounds  of  pati«nc«. 

'  Alienation  of  mind. 
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Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  speak  with  me : 
The  which  he  promised.     Do  but  encave  yourself. 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  8corus> 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face; 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife : 
I  say,  but  mark  his  gesture.     Marry,  patience ; 
Or  I  shall  say,  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen. 
And  nothing  of  a  man. 

0th,  Dost  thou  hear,  lago  ? 

I  will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience  : 
But  (dost  thou  hear  ?)  most  bloody. 

lago.  That 's  not  amiss ; 

But  yet  keep  time  in  all.     Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Othello  withdraws. 
Now  will  I  question  Cassio  of  Bianca, 
A  housewife,  that,  by  selling  her  desires. 
Buys  herself  bread  and  clothes  :  it  is  a  creature, 
That  dotes  on  Cassio :  as  'tis  the  strumpet *8  plague 
To  beguile  many  and  be  beguiled  by  one ; 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excess  of  laughter. — Here  he  comes. 

Re-enter  cassio. 

As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad ; 
And  his  unbookish  ^  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio  s  smiies,  gestures,  and  light  bchaviur 


Ignorant 
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Quite  in  the  wrong. — How  do  you  now,  lieutenant  ? 

Cos,  The  worser,  that  you  give  me  the  addition,^ 
Whose  want  even  kills  me. 

Jago,  Ply  Desdemona  well,  and  you  are  sure  eft. 
Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  power, 

[speaking  lower. 
How  quickly  should  you  speed ! 

Cos,  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

0th,  Look,  how  he  laughs  already  !  [aside. 

logo.  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so. 

Cos.  Alas,  poor  rogue !   I  think,  i'  faith,  she  loves 
me. 

0th.  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  it  out. 

[aside. 

logo.  Do  you  hear,  Cassio  ? 

0th.  Now  he  importunes  him 

To  tell  it  o'er.     Go  to ;  well  said,  well  said,   [aside. 

logo.  She  gives  it  out,  that  you  shall  marry  her : 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Cos.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

0th.  Do  you  triumph,  Roman  ?  do  you  triumph  ? 

[aside. 

Cas.  I  marry  her! — what?  a  customer!*  I  pr'ythee, 
hear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think  it  so  un- 
wholesome.   Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

0th.  So,  so,  so,  so :  they  laugh  that  win.    [aside. 

lago.  Faith,  the  cry  goes,  that  you  shall  marry 
ber. 


>  Title  of  lieatenant  *  A  common  womuu 
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Cos.  Pr'ythee,  say  true. 

logo.  I  am  a  very  villain  else. 

0th.  Have  you  scored  me  ?    Well.  [aside, 

Cos.  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out :  she 
is  persuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  lore 
and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

0th.   higo  beckons  me :  now  he  begins  the  story. 

laside, 

Cas,  She  was  here  even  now;  she  haunts  me  in 
every  place.  I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on  the 
sea-bank  with  certain  Venetians  ;  and  thither  conies 
the  bauble :  by  this  hand,  she  falls  thus  about  my 
neck ; 

0th.  Crying,  O  dear  Cassio!  as  it  were:  his 
gesture  imports  it.  [aaide. 

Cas.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me ;  tfo 
hales,  and  pulls  me !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

0th.  Now  he  tells,  how  she  plucked  him  to  my 
chamber.  O,  I  see  that  nose  of  yours,  but  not  that 
dog  I  shall  throw  it  to.  [astde. 

Cas.  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company. 

logo.  Before  me !  look,  where  she  comes. 

Enter  bianca. 

Cas.  'Tis  such  another  fitchew !  *  marry,  a  per- 
fumed one. — What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting 
\A  me? 

Bian.    Let  the   devil  and  his   dam  haunt  you! 


>  A  polecat. 
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What  did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief  you 
gave  me  even  now  ?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it !  I 
must  take  out  the  whole  work  ? — A  likely  piece  of 
work,  that  you  should  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and 
not  know  who  left  it  there !  This  is  some  minx's 
token,  and  I  must  take  out  the  work  ?  There,  give 
it  your  hobby-horse :  wheresoever  you  had  it,  I  '11 
t:.ke  out  no  work  on 't. 

Cas.  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca?  how  now? 
how  now? 

0th.  By  heaven,  that  should  be  my  handkerchief ! 

[aside. 

Bian.  An  you  '11  come  to  supper  to-night,  you 
may;  an  you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next 
prepared  for.  [Exit, 

lago.  After  her,  after  her. 

Cas,  Faith,  I  must;  she'll  rail  in  the  street 
else. 

lago.  Will  you  sup  there  ? 

Cas.  Faith,  I  intend  so. 

logo.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you;  for  J 
would  very  fain  speak  with  you. 

Cas,  Pr'ythee,  come ;  will  you  ? 

lago.  Go  to ;  say  no  more.  [Exit  Cassio, 

0th,  How  shall  I  murder  him,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laughed  at  his 
vice  ? 

0th,  O,  lago ! 

lago.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief? 

0th,  Was  that  mine  ? 

lago.  Yours,  by  this  hand;  and  to  see  bow  he 
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Des,  Cousin,  there  's  fallen  between  him  and  my 
lord 
An  unkind  breach ;  but  you  shall  make  all  well. 

0th,  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.         *  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will — ' 

[reads 

Lo.  He  did  not  call ;  he  's  busy  in  the  paper. — 
Is  there  division  'twixt  thy  lord  and  Cassio  ? 

Des,  A  most  unhappy  one :  I  would  do  much 
To  atone  *  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio. . 

0th,  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

Des,  My  lord  ? 

0th,  Are  you  wise  ? 

Des.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 

Lo.  May  be,  the  letter  moved  him  ; 

For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home. 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 

Des.  By  my  troth,  I  am  glad  on  *t. 

0th.  Indeed  ? 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Olh,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 

Des.  How,  sweet  Othello  ? 

0th.  Devil !  [striking  her. 

Des.  I  have  not  deserved  this. 

Lo.    My  lord,   this  would  not  be  believed  in 
Venice, 
Though  I  should  swtkt  I  saw  it :  *tis  very  much. 


*  JtUconcile,. 


.^  ■ 
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Make  her  amends ;  she  weeps. 

0th.  O  devil.  devU ! 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears. 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. — 
Out  of  my  sight ! 

Dea.  I  will  not  stay  to  offend  you. 

Lo,  Truly,  an  obedient  lady : 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back. 

0th,  Mistress, 

Dea,  My  lord  ? 

0th,  What  would  you  with  her,  sir  ? 

Lo.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

0th,  Ay ;  you  did  wish  that  I  would  make  her 
turn: 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on. 
And  turn  again :  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep ; 
And  she 's  obedient,  as  you  say, — obedient,— 
Very  obedient ; — proceed  you  in  your  tears. — 
Concerning  this,  sir ; — O,  well-painted  passion  * 
I  am  commanded  home : — get  you  away ; 
I  '11  send  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandnte. 
And  will  return  to  Venice. — Hence,  avaunt ! 

[Exit  Detntemnmrn, 
Cassio  shall  have  my  place :  and,  sir,  to-night, 
1  00  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together. 
You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  Cyprus. — Goats  and  mon« 
keys !  [Exit, 

Lo,  Ts  this  the  noble  Moor,  whom  our  full  sf- 
Bate 
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Call  all-in-all  sufficient  ?   this  the  noble  nature. 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?  whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance. 
Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce  ? 

lago.  He  is  much  changed. 

Lo,  Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 

lago.  He  is  that  he  is :  I  may  not  breathe  my 
censure. 
What  he  might  be, — if,  what  he  might,  he  is  not, — 
1  would  to  Heaven  he  were. 

Lo.  What,  strike  his  wife ! 

lago.  Faith,  that  was  not  so  well ;  yet  would  I 
knew 
That  stroke  would  prove  the  worst. 

Lo.  Is  it  his  use  ? 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood. 
And  new-create  this  faull  ? 

lago.  Alas,  alas ! 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen  and  known.     You  shall  observe 

him; 
And  his  own  courses  will  denote  him  so. 
That  I  may  save  my  speech.     Do  but  go  after. 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lo»  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  decdved  in  him. 

[Fxeuni. 
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ICENB   II. 

A  room  in  the  castle. 
Enter  othello  and  bmilia. 

Oih.  You  have  seen  nothing  then  ? 

Emi,  Nor  ever  heard,  nor  ever  did  suspect. 

0th,  Yes,  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  she  together. 

Emi,  But  then  I  saw  no  harm ;  and  then  I  heard 
Each  syllable,  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

0th,  What,  did  they  never  whisper  ? 

Emi.  Never,  my  lord. 

0th.  Nor  send  you  out  o'  the  way  ? 

Emi,  Never. 

0th,  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask,  nor 
nothing  ? 

Emi,  Never,  my  lord. 

0th,  That  *s  strange. 

Emi,  I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest ; 
Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake :  if  you  think  other, 
Remove  your  thought ;  it  doth  abuse  your  bosom. 
If  any  wretch  hath  put  this  in  your  head. 
Let  Heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse ! 
For,  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true. 
There 's  no  man  happy ;  the  purest  of  their  wives 
Is  foul  as  slander. 

0th,  Bid  her  come  hither ;  go. 

lExit  Emi&a. 
She  says  enough ;  yet  she 's  a  simple  bawd 
That  cannot  say  as  much.     This  is  a  subtle  whore» 
A  closet  lock  and  key  of  villanous  secrets : 
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And  yet  she'll  kneel  and  pray;    I  have  seen  her 
do't. 


Re-enter  emilia,  with  dbsdemona. 

Des,  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 
0th.  Pray,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Des,  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 
0th.  Let  me  see  your  eyes : 

Look  in  my  face. 

Des,  What  horrible  fancy  *s  this  ? 

0th,  Some  of  your  function,  mistress : 

[to  Emilia. 
J^ave  procreants  alone,  and  shut  the  door ; 
Cough,  or  cry  hem,  if  any  body  come : 
Your  mystery,  your  mystery ! — nay,  despatch. 

lExU  Emilia. 
Des.  Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  your  speech  im- 
port? 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words. 
But  not  the  words. 

0th.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 
Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord ;  your  true 

And  loyal  wife. 

0th.  Come,  swear  it ;  damn  thyself ; 

liCst.  being  like  one   of  heaven,  the  devils  them- 
selves 
Should  fear   to   seise   thee;    therefore  be  double* 

damn'd ; 
Swear  thou  art  honest. 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 
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Ofh,  Heaven  truly  knows  that  thou  art  false  at 
hell. 

Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?    With  whom  ?    How 
am  I  false  ? 

0th.  O  Desdemona  !  away !  away !  away ! 

JJes.  Alas,  the  heavy  day ! — Why  do  you  weep  ? 
Ami  the  occasion  of  these  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back. 
Lay   not  your  blame   on   me:    if   you    have   lost 

him. 
Why,  I  have  lost  him  too. 

0th.  Had  It  pleased  Heaven 

To  try  me  with  affliction  ;  had  he  rain'd 
All  kinds  of  sores  and  shames  on  my  bare  head ; 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes ; 
I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience :  but,  alas !  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at ; — 
O!   O! 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well. 
But  there,  where  I  have  gamer'd  >  up  my  heart : 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life ; 
ITic  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 
Or  else  dries  up  ;  to  be  discarded  thence ; 
Or  keej)  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 


*  Treasured. 
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To  knot  and    gender  in! — ^turn  thy  complexion 

there ! 
Fat¥3nce,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp*d  cherabin  ; 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell ! 

Des,  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest. 

0th.  O,  ay ;  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles. 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.     O  thou  weed. 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smelFst  so  sweet. 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee ;       ■  would,  thou  hadst 
ne'er  been  born ! 

Des,  Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ? 

0th,  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly  book, 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?   What  committed  ! 
Committed  ! — O  thou  public  commoner  I 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks, 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty. 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds. — What  committed ! 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks ; 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets. 
Is  hush'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth. 
And  will  not  hear  it. — What  committed  ! — 
Impudent  strumpet ! 

Des,  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong. 

0th.  Are  not  you  a  strumpet  ? 

Des,  No,  as  I  am  a  Chrisn'au  i 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord. 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch. 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none, 

0th,  What,  not  a  whore  } 

De$.  No.  m  1  shall  \m    ared, 

0th.  1%  it  possible  ^ 
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Des,  O,  Heaven  forgive  us ! 

0th,  I  cry  you  mercy  then ; 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello. — You,  mistress. 

Enter  emilia. 
^rhat  have  the  office  onoosite  to  Saint  Peter,     ' 

at. 

And  keep  the  gate  of  hell ; — you !  you  !  ay,  you ! 
We  have  done  our  course ;  there  's  money  for  you? 

pains : 
1  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counsel. 

{Exit. 

Emu  Alas,  what  does  this  gentleman  conceive  ? — 
How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  ? 

Des,  Faith,  half  asleep. 

Emi,  Good  madam,  what 's  the  matter  with  my 
lord? 

Des,  With  who? 

Emi.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam. 

Des.  Who  is  thy  lord  ? 

Emi.  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady. 

Des,  I  have  none :  do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia ; 
I  cannot  weep ;  nor  answer  I  have  none. 
But  what  should  go  by  water.     Pr*ythee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets, — remember ; 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

Mmi.  Here  is  a  change,  indeed ! 

lEwiL 

Dks.  'Tis  meet  I  should  be  used  so,  very  meet. 
How  have  I  been  behaved,  that  he  might  stick 
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The  tmall*8t  opinion  on  my  great'st  abuse  i 

Re-enter  emilia,  with  iago. 

lago.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ?    How  is  it 
with  you  ? 

De8,  I  cannot  tell.     Those,  that  do  teach  young 
babes. 
Do  it  with  gentle  means  and  easy  tasks : 
He  might  have  chid  me  so ;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

Iago,  What 's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

Emi,  Alas,  Iago,  my  lord  hath  so  bewhored  her. 
Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her. 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

Dea,  Am  I  that  name,  Iago  ? 

Jago.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Des,  Such  as,  she  says,  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 

Emi.    He  call'd  her,  whore:    a  beggar,   in  his 
drink. 
Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callet.^ 

Iago.  Why  did  he  so  ? 

Des.   I  do  not  know :  I  am  sure,  I  am  none  such. 

Iago.    Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep.     Alas,  tlie 
day! 

Emi.  Has  she  forsook  so  many  noble  matches^ 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends. 
To  be  caird  whore  ?   Would  it  not  make  one  war  p  ? 


>  HisdrsU 
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Des,  \t  is  my  wretched  fortune. 

laao,  Beshrew  him  for  it ! 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ? 

Z>M.  Nay,  Heaven  doth  know, 

Emi,  I  will  he  hang'd,  if  some  eternal  villain. 
Some  husy  and  insinuating  rogue. 
Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office, 
Have  not  devised  this  slander ;  I  'U  he  hang'd  else. 

lago.  Fie,  there  is  no  such  man ;  it  is  impossihle. 

Des,  If  any  such  there  he.  Heaven  pardon  him  ! 

Emi.   A  halter  pardon  him,  and  hell  gnaw  his 
hones ! 
Wliy   should  he  call  her  whore?   who  keeps   her 

company  ? 
What  place  ?   what  time  ?   what  form  ?  what  like- 
lihood ? 
The  Moor 's  ahused  hy  some  most  villanous  knave. 
Some  hase  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow. — 
O,  heaven,  that  such  companions  >  thou  'dst  unfold ; 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world. 
Even  from  the  east  to  the  west ! 

lago.  Speak  within  door. 

Emi.  O,  fie  upon  him !    Some  such  squire  he  was, 
Tbit  turn'd  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without,* 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 

Jngo.  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 

Ve$.  O  good  lago. 


*  Fellows.  *  Inside  out. 
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What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 

Good  friend,  go  to  him ;  for,  by  this  light  ot  heaven. 

I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.     Here  I  kneel. — 

If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love. 

Either  in  discourse  of  thought,  or  actual  deed  ; 

Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense 

Delighted  them  in  any  other  form ; 

Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did. 

And  ever  will,-^though  he  do  shake  me  off 

To  beggarly  divorcement, — love  him  dearly. 

Comfort  forswear  me !     Unkindness  may  do  much , 

And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life. 

But  never  taint  my  love.     I  cannot  say,  whore ; 

It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  speak  the  word : 

To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  ^  earn, 

Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

lago,  I  pray  you,  be  content ;  'tis  but  his  humor : 
The  business  ot  the  state  does  him  offence. 
And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Des,  If  'twere  no  other. 

lago.  It  is  but  so,  I  warrant  you.  \trumpet$. 

Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper ! 
And  the  great  messengers  of  Venice  stay. 
Go  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  shall  be  well. 

[Exeunt  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

Enter  boi^brioo. 
How  now.  Koderigo  ? 


»  Title. 
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Ro.  I  do  not  find  that  thou  deal'st  justly  with 
me. 

logo.  What  in  the  contrary  ? 

Ro,  Every  day  thou  doffest  me  ^  with  some  device, 
lago ;  and  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me  now,  keepest 
from  me  all  conveniency  than  suppliest  me  with  the 
least  advantage  of  hope.  I  will,  indeed,  no  longer 
endure  it ;  nor  am  I  yet  persuaded  to  put  up  in 
peace  what  already  I  have  foolishly  suffered. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo  ? 

Ro,  Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much;  for  your 
words  and  performances  are  no  kin  together. 

lago.  You  charge  me  most  unjustly. 

Ro.  With  naught  hut  truth.  I  have  wasted  my- 
self out  of  my  means :  the  jewels  you  have  had 
from  me  to  deliver  to  Desdemona  would  half  have 
corrupted  a  votarist.  You  have  told  me  she  has 
received  them,  and  returned  me  expectations  and 
comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquittance ;  ^  hut  I 
find  none. 

lago.  Well ;  go  to ;  very  well, 

Ro,  Very  well !  go  to !  I  cannot  go  to,  man ;  nor 
*tis  not  very  well:  hy  this  hand,  I  say,  it  is  very 
scurvy ;  and  hegin  to  find  myself  fohhed  in  ic. 

lago.  Very  well, 

Ro.  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  very  well.  I  will  make 
myself  known  to  Desdemona :  if  she  will  return  mc 
my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my 


>  Pattest  me  off.  >  Reqiuttl 
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unlawful  Bolicitation ;  if  not,  assure  yourself,  I  will 
seek  satisfaction  of  you. 

lago.  You  have  said  now. 

jRo.  Ay,  and  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  pro* 
test  intendment  of  doing. 

lago.  Why,  now  I  see  there  *s  mettle  in  thee ; 
and  even,  from  this  instant,  do  build  on  thee  a 
better  opinion  than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy 
hand,  Roderigo :  thou  hast  taken  against  me  a  most 
just  exception;  but  yet,  I  protest,  I  have  dealt 
most  directly  in  thy  affair. 

Ro,  It  hath  not  appeared. 

lago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared ;  and 
your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment. 
But,  Roderigo,  if  thou  hast  that  within  thee  indeed, 
which  I  have  greater  reason  to  believe  now  than 
ever, — I  mean,  purpose,  courage,  and  valor, — this 
night  show  it:  if  thou  the  next  night  following 
enjoyest  not  Desdemona,  take  me  from  this  world 
with  treachery,  and  devise  engines  for  my  life. 

Ro,  Well,  what  is  it?  is  it  within  reason  and 
compass  ? 

lago.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  come  from 
Venice,  to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello's  place. 

Ro,  Is  that  true  ?  why,  then  Othello  and  Desde- 
mona  return  again  to  Venice. 

logo,  O,  na;  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  takes 
away  with:  him  the  fair  Desdemona,  unless  his  abode 
be  lingered  here  by  some  accident ;  wherein  none 
can  be  so  determinate  as  the  removing  of  Cassio . 

Ro,  How  do  you  mean,  removing  of  him:? 
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lago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othello's 
))lace ;  knocking  out  his  brains. 

jRo.  And  that  you  would  have  me  do  ? 

lago,  kj,  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit  and  a 
nght.  He  sups  to-night  with  a  harlot,  and  thither 
will  I  go  to  him :  he  knows  not  yet  of  his  honorable 
fortune.  If  you  will  watch  his  going  thence,; 
(which  I  will  fashion  to  fall  out  between  twelve  and 
one)  you  may  take  him  at  your  pleasure ;  I  will  be 
near  to  second  your  attempt,  and  he  shall  fall  be- 
tween us.  Come,  stand  not  amazed  at  it,  but  go 
along  with  me  :  I  will  show  you  such  a  necessity  in 
his  death,  that  you  shall  think  yourself  bound  to 
put  it  on  him.  It  is  now  high  supper- time,  and  the 
night  grows  to  waste  :  ^  about  it. 

Ro.  I  will  hear  farther  reason  for  this. 

lago.  And  you  shall  be  satisfied.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE    III. 

Another  room  in  the  castle. 

Enter  othello,  lodovico,  desoemona,  emilia,  and 

Attendants, 

Lo,    I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  trouble  yourself  no 

farther. 
0th.  O,  pardon  me ;  'twill  do  me  good  to  walk. 
Lo.  Madam,  jgood  night :  I  humbly  thank  ycnir 

ladyship. 


1 1,  e.^  it  watting  apace* 
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Dt».  Your  honor  U  most  velcorae. 
Oik.  Will  you  walk,  sir  f— 

O,  Desdemona, 

Vm.  My  lord  ? 

n/&.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant ;  I  will  be 
led  forthwith :  dismi»  your  attendant  there : 
it  be  done. 
r,  I  will,  my  lord. 

{Exevnt  Othello,  Lodovico,  and  Attendanta. 
i.  How  goes  it  now  ?  he  looks  gentler  than  he 
did. 

I.  He  says,  he  will  return  incondnent.' 
ith  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed ; 

lade  me  to  dismiss  you. 

II.  Dismiss  me  ? 

r.  It  was  his  bidding;  therefore,  good  Emilia, 

me  my  nightly  weariag,  and  adieu. 

lust  not  now  displease  him, 

II.  I  would,  you  liad  never  seen  him ! 

I.  So  would  not  I :  my  love  doth  bo  approve 

even    his    atnbbomness,    his    checks,    and 

lee,  nnpin  me. — have  grace  and  favor  in  them, 
u.  I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me  oa 

the  bed. 
■.  All's  one: — Ooodfother!  how  fcoliilt  are 

our  minds  I — 
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If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 

Emi,  Come,  come ;  you  talk. 

.Des,  My  mother  had  a  maid  calFd  Barbara ; 
She  was  in  love,  and  he  she  loved  proved  mad,* 
And  did  forsake  her :  she  had  a  song  of — Willow ; 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  expressed  her  fortune. 
And  she  died  singing  it :  that  song,  to-night. 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind :  I  have  much  to  do. 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side. 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara. — Pr'ythee,  despatch. 

Emi,  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 

Des,  No,  unpin  me  here. — 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

Emi,  A  very  handsome  man. 

Des.  And  he  speaks  well. 

Emi.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice,  who  would  har« 
walked  barefoot  to  Palestine  for  a  touch  of  his  nether 
lip. 

I. 

Des.  *  The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore 
tree ;  [singing. 

Sing  all  a  green  willow ; 
Her    hand    on    her    bosom,   her   head    on    her 
knee; 
Sing  willow,  willow,  willow. 


*  Wild,  incnnfiUuit. 


toe 

The  freth  streunB  ran  by  hrr,  nnd  murmur'd  Lt 

Sing  willow,  &c. 
Her  idt  tears  fell   from   her,   and    luftea'd  the 
stones  i' 

Lay  by  these : 

'  Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  ;' 
Pr'ytbee,  hie  thee ;  he  11  come  anon. — 

'  Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garlar.d.' 


'  Ijet  nobody  blame  him,  his  scorn  I  approve  ; — ' 

Nay,    that's   not   next. — Horkl    who   is    it    that 

knocks  ? 
£mi.  It  is  the  wind. 

Del.  '  I  call'd  my  lore,  false  love ;  but  what  said 
he  then  ? 
Sing  willow,  &c. 
If  I  court  mo  women,  you  '11  couch  with  mo  men,' 

&o  get  thee  gone :  good  night.     Mine  eyes  do  Itch  : 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  ? 

Emi.  'Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

JJet.    I  bave  beard  it  snid  so. — O,  these   men. 
these  men ! — 
~        bou  in  conscience  think,— tell  me,  Emilia, — 
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That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  ? 

iTntt.  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

Des,  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 
world  ? 

Emi.  Why,  would  not  you  ? 

Des.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light ! 

Emi,  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light : 
I  might  do 't  as  well  i'  the  dark. 

Des,  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 
world  ? 

Emi,  The   world  is  a  huge  thing:    'tis  a  great 
price 
For  a  small  vice. 

Des,  Good  troth,  I  think  thou  wouldst  not. 

Emi.  By  my  troth,  I  think  1  should,  and  undo 't 
when  I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do  such  a 
thing  for  a  joint-ring,  nor  for  measures  of  lawn  ;  nor 
for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any  petty  ex- 
hibition :  *  but,  for  the  whole  world, Why,  who 

would  not  make  her  husband  a  cuckold  to  make  him 
a  monarch  ?     I  should  venture  purgatory  for 't. 

Des.  Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong  for 
the  whole  world. 

Emi.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i*  the  world ; 
and,  having  the  world  for  your  labor,  'tis  a  wrong 
in  your  own  world,  and  you  might  quickly  make  it 
ri§ht. 


>  Pecumury  allowanoa. 


Det.  I  do  not  tliink  there  is  sny  such  woman, 

£bm.  Yes,  a  dozen  ;  and  as  many 
To  the  vantage,'   as  would  store   the  world  thfj 

plsy'd  for. 
But,  I  do  think,  it  is  their  husbands*  faults, 
U  wives  do  fall.     Say,  that  they  slock  their  dutiev, 
And  poor  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps ; 
Or  else  break  out  iu  peevish  jealousies. 
Throwing  restraint  upon  us ;   or,  say,  thej  strike  us, 
Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despite ;  * 
Why,  we  have  galls ;  and,  though  we  have  some 

grace, 
Yet  we  have  some  revenge.     Let  husbands  know, 
Their  wives  have  sense '  like  them :    they  see  scd 

And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and  sour. 
As  husbands  have.     What  is  it  that  they  do. 
When  they  change  us  for  others?   Is  it  sport? 
I  think  it  is :  and  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 
I  think  it  doth  :   is  't  frailty  that  thus  errs  ? 
It  is  so  too :  and  have  not  we  affections. 
Desires  for  sport,  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
llien,  let  them  use  us  well ;  else.  let  them  know, 
Tlie  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  so. 

Dm,  Good  night,  good  night.     Heaven  me  soch 
usage  send. 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend ! 

[Exeunt. 

■  Ab;id|t«  onr  pin-iootiej  in  ■  pet. 
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ACT    V. 

8CENB    I. 

A  street. 
Enter  iago  and  rodbrioo. 

lago.  Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk  ;  straight  will 
he  come : 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home ; 
Quick,  quick ;  fear  nothing ;    I  '11  be  at  thy  elbow : 
It  makes  us  or  it  mars  us ;  think  on  that ; 
And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Ro.  Be  near  at  hand  ;  I  may  miscarry  in 't. 

Iago.  Here,  at  thy  hand ;  be  bold,  and  take  thy 
sword.  [retires  to  a  little  distance. 

Ro.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed ; 
And  yet  he  has  given  me  satisfying  reasons.— 
Tis  but  a  man  gone : — forth,  my  sword ;  he  dies. 

[goes  to  his  stand. 

Iago,  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  ^  almost  to 
the  sense,^ 
And  he  grows  angry.     Now,  whether  he  kill  Cassio, 
Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other, 
Every  way  makes  my  gain.     Live  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold  and  jewels,  that  I  bobb*d  from  him. 


*  PimpU.  *  To  tlM  quick. 
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As  gifts  to  Desdemona ; — 

It  must  not  be  :  if  Cassio  do  remain. 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 

That  makes  me  ugly ;  and,  besides,  the  Moor 

May  unfold   me  to  him:    there   stand  I  in  much 

peril. 
No,  he  must  die  : — but,  so ;  I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  cassio. 

Ro.  I  know  his  gait ;  'tis  he  : — villain,  thou  diest. 
[rushes  from  his  post,  and  makes  a  pass  at  Cassio, 
Cas,  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed. 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  think'st : 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

[draws,  and  wounds  Roderigo. 
Ro.  O,  I  am  slain ! 

[laffo  rushes  from  his  post,  cuts  Cassio  behind 
in  the  leg,  and  exit. 
Cas,    I  am  maim'd  for  ever. — Help,  ho !  murder  4 
murder !  [falls. 

Enter  othbllo,  at  a  distance, 

Oih.   The  voice  of  Cassio : — lago  keeps  his  word. 

Ro,  O,  villain  that  I  am ! 

0th,  Hark  !  'tis  even  so. 

Cas,  O,  help !  ho  !  light !  a  surgeon ! 

0th,  'Tis  he. — O  brave  lago.  honest  and  just, 
'lliat  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong  I 
Thou  teachest  me. — Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead* 
And  your  fate  hies  apace. — Strumpet,  I  come : 
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Fortbi  of  my  heart  those  charms,  thine  eyes,  are 

hlotted ; 
Thy  bed«   lust-staia'd,   shall  with  lust's  hlood  be 

spotted.  lEjeit  Othello. 

Enter  lodovico  and  gratiano,  at  a  distance, 

Cas,  What,  ho !  no  watch  ?  no  passage  ?  ^  murder! 
murder ! 

Gra.    'Tis   some   mischance;    the   cry    is    very 
direful. 

Cas,  O,  help ! 

Lo,  Hark ! 

Ro,  O  wretched  villain  ! 

Lo,  Two  or  three  groans ! — it  is  a  heavy  '  night : 
These  may  be  counterfeits  ;  let 's  think 't  unsafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry,  without  more  help. 

Ro,  Nobody  come  ?  then  shall  I  bleed  to  death. 

Enter  iaoo,  with  a  light. 

Lo,  Hark! 

Gra,  Here  's  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with  light 

and  weapons. 
lago.    Who 's  there  ?   whose  noise  is  this,  that 

cries  on  murder  ? 
Lo.  We  do  not  know. 

lago.  Did  you  not  hear  a  cry  ? 

Cas,  Here,  here ;  for  heaven's  sake,  help  me. 


•1^ 


1  Oct.  *  No  passenger!.  *  Thittk,  c!oudy. 
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lago.  What  *8  the  matter  ? 

Gra,  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

Lo,  The  same,  indeed ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 

lago.  What  are  you  here,  that  cry  so  grievously  ? 

Cas.  lago?  O,  I  am  spoil'd,  undone  by  villains! 
Give  me  some  help. 

lago,  O  me,  lieutenant !  what  villains  have  done 
this? 

Cas,  I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout. 
And  cannot  make  away. 

lago.  O  treacherous  villains  ! — 

What  are  you  there  ?  come  in,  and  give  some  help. 

[to  Lodovico  and  Gratiano, 

Ro.  O,  help  me  here ! 

Cas,  That  *s  one  of  them. 

lago,  O  murderous  slave  !  O  villain ! 

[lago  stabs  Roderigo. 

Ro,  O  damn'd  lago!  O  inhuman  dog  ! — 
O!  O!  O! 

lago.   Kill   men  i'  the   dark ! — Where  be   these 
bloody  thieves  ? — 
How  silent  is  this  town  ! — Ho !  murder !  murder ! 
What  may  you  be  ?  ate  you  of  good  or  evil  ? 

Lo.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 

lago.  Signior  Lodovico  ' 

Lo.  He,  sir. 

Jago.  I  cry  you  mercy :  here  's  Cassio  hurt 

By  villains. 

Grai      Cassio  ? 

lago.  How  is  it,  brother  P 

Coi,  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 
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[ago.  Marry,  Heaven  forbid  !— 

Light,  gentlemen ;  1 11  bind  it  with  my  shirt. 

Enter  bianca. 

Bian,    What   is  the  matter,  ho  ?  who  is  *t  tbst 
cried? 

lago.  Who  is  't  that  cried  ? 

Bian.  O  my  dear  Cassio !  my  sweet  Cassio ! 
O  Cassio !  Cassio !  Cassio  ! 

lago.    O    notable   strumpet! — Cassio,    may   you 
suspect 
Who  they  should  be,  that  have  thus  mangled  you  ? 

Cas.  No. 

Gra,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  thus :  I  have  been  to 
seek  you. 

lago.  Lend  me  a  garter :  so. — O,  for  a  chair, 
To  bear  him  easily  hence  ! 

Bian,  Alas,  he  faints. — O  Cassio!  Cassio!  Cassio ! 

lago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury. — 
Patience  awhile,  good  Cassio. — Come,  come : 
Lend  me  a  light. — Know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 
Alas !  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman, 
Roderigo  ?  no  :  yes,  sure  : — O  heaven  !  Roderigo. 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ? 

lago.  Even  he,  sir :  did  you  know  him  ? 

Gra.  Know  him  ?  av. 

lago.     Signior    Gratiano  ?     I    cry    you    gentle 
pardon : 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners. 
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That  BO  neglected  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  to  see  yon. 

lago.  How  do  you,  Cassio?— 0,  a  chair,  a  chsirl 
Gra.  Roderigo! 

logo.  He,  he,  'tis  he  : — O,  that 's  well  said  i — 

the  chair. —  [a  chair  brought  in. 

Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence ; 

I  '11  fetch  the  general's  surgeon. — For  you,  mistrcsi, 

{to  Bimica. 

Save  you   your  labor. — He    that  lies   slain   here, 

Cassio. 
Was  my  dear    friend:    what  malice  was  between 
you? 
Ciu.  None  in  the  world ;  nor  do  1  know  the  nian. 
laifo.   [to  Biaa.']    What,  look  you  pale  I — 0,  bear 
him  out  o'  the  air. — 

[Cassio  and  Roderigo  are  borne  off. 
Stay  you,  good  gentlewoman. — Ixwk  you  pale,  mia. 

Do  you  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye  ? — 
Nay,  if  you  etare,  we  shall  hear  more  anon. — 
Behold  her  well ;    I  pray  you,  look  upon  her  : 
Do  you  pee,  gentlemen  ?  nay,  g^iltinesa  will  speak, 
Hough  tongues  were  out  of  use. 

Enter  bhili*. 

£iiii.  'Las,  what's  the  matter ?  what's  the  mattCTt 

husband  ? 
lago.  Casnio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  do^k 
Hy  Uuderigo,  and  fellows  that  are  scaped ; 
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He  's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  dead. 

Emi.  Alas,  good  gentleman !  alas,  good  Casstc ! 

lago.   This  is  the   fruit   of  \ehoring. — Pr'ythee 
Emilia, 
Ho  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supp'd  to-night. 
What,  do  you  shake  at  that  ? 

Bian.  He  supp'd  at  my  house ;   but  I  therefore 
shake  not. 

lago,  O,  did  he  so  ?    I  charge  you,  go  with  me. 

Emi,   Fie,  fie  upon  thee,  strumpet ! 

Bian,  I  am  no  strumpet ;  but  of  life  as  honest 
As  you  that  thus  abuse  me. 

Emi.  As  I  ?  fob !  fie  upon  thee ! 

lago.   Kind  gentlemen,  let 's  go  see  poor  Cassio 
dress'd. 
Come,  mistress,  you  must  tell  us  another  tale. 
Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel. 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  has  happ'd. — 
Will  you  go  on,  I  pray  ? — This  is  the  night,    [aside. 
That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  ^  me  quite. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE    II. 

A  bedchamber:   desdemona  in  bed  asleep:   a  light 

burning. 

Enter  othello. 

Oih.  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  sutil  ,— 


t  Undoes,  ruini. 
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Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  joq  chaste  stars ! — 
It  is  the  cause.     Yet  i  *ii  not  shed  her  bicof] ; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

[takes  off  his  swmrd. 
Vet  she  must  die.  else  she  '11  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light. ^ 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore. 
Should  I  repent  me :  but  once  put  out  thine. 
Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat, 
lliat  can  thy  light  relume :  when  I  have  pluck'd  thy 

rose, 
f  cannot  g^ve  it  vital  growth  again  ; 
It  needs  must  wither : — I  '11  smell  it  on  the  tree. 

[kissing  her. 
O  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword !— one  more,  one  more. 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
And  love  thee  after :— one  more,  and  this  the  last. 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.     I  must  weep. 
But  they  are  cruel  tears :  this  sorrow 's  heavenly ; 
It  strikes  where  it  doth  love. — She  wakes. 

Des.  Who  's  there  ?    Othello  ? 

Olh.  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des,  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

Ofh,  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Desdemona? 


*  i.  p.  tbe  %I)t  of  life. 
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Des.  Ay»  ray  lord. 

0th,  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime* 
Unreconciled  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  straight. 

£>es,    Alas,   my   lord,    what   may   you  mean  by 
that? 

0th,  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief ;  I  will  walk  by : 
I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 
No, — Heaven  forefend !  * — I  would  not  kill  thy  soul. 

Des,  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

0th.  Ay,  I  do. 

Des,  Then,  Heaven 

Have  mercy  on  me ! 

0th,  Amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Des.  If  you  say  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

0th,  Humph! 

Des.  And  yet  I  fear  you ;  for  you  are  fatal  then. 
When  your  eyes  roll  so :  why  I  should  fear,  I  know 

not. 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not ;  but  yet,  I  feel,  I  fear. 

0th,  Think  on  thy  sins. 

Des,  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

0th.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  diest. 

Des,     That    death 's    unnatural    that    kills    for 
loving. — 
Alas,  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame. 
These  are  portents  ;  but  yet,  I  hope,  I  hope. 


»     9. 
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lliey  do  not  point  on  me. 

0th.  Peace,  and  be  still ! 

Des,  I  will  so :  what 's  the  matter  ? 

0th.  That  handkerchief,  which  I  so  loved,  and 
gave  thee. 
Thou  gavest  to  Cassio. 

Des.  No,  by  my  life  and  soul ; 

Send  for  the  man,  and  ask  him. 

0th.  Sweet  soul,  take  heed. 

Take  heed  of  perjury :  thou  *rt  on  thy  death-bed. 

Des.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

0th,  Yes,  presently : 

Therefore  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath. 
Cannot  remove  nor  choke  the  strong  conception. 
That  I  do  groan  withal.     Thou  art  to  die. 

Des,  Then,  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

0th.  I  say,  Amen. 

Des,  And  have  you  mercy  too ! — I  never  did 
Oflfend  you  in  my  life ;  never  loved  Cassio, 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  Heaven 
As  I  might  love :  I  never  gave  him  token. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  saw  my  handkerchief  in  hin 
hand. 

0  perjured  woman !  thou  dost  stone  my  heiut ; 
And  makest  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do. 

A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice : 

1  saw  the  handkerchief. 

Des,  He  found  it  then ; 

I  never  gave  it  him. — Send  for  him  hither, 
And  let  him  confess  a  truth. 
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Oth  He  hath  confess *d. 

Des,   What,  my  lord  ? 

0th,  That  he  hath — used  thee. 

Des,  How?  unlawfully? 

Or/i.^Ay. 

Des,        He  '11  not  say  so. 

0th,  No,  his  mouth  is  stopp'd : 

Honest  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for 't. 

Des,    My  fear  interprets  then. — ^What,   is    he 
dead  ? 

0th,    Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,   my  great 
revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all. 

Des,  Alas  I  he  is  betray'd,  and  I  undone. 

0th,    Out,  strumpet !'  Weep'st  thou  for  him  to 
my  face  ? 

Des,  O,  banish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

0th,  Down,  strumpet ! 

Des,  Kill  me  to-morrow ;  let  me  live  to-night. 

0th,  Nay,  if  you  strive, 

Des,  But  half  an  hour. 

0th,  Being  done. 

There  is  no  paase. 

Des,  But  while  I  say  one  prayer. 

0th,  It  is  too  late.  [he  smothers  her, 

Emi,    [within.']  My  lord,  my  lord !  what  ho !  my 
lord,  my  lord ! 

0th,    What  noise  is  this? — Not  dead,  not  ret 
quite  dead  ? 
L  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  paiu.-— - 
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So, 

Emi,    [within. '^  What  ho  !  my  lord,  my  lord  f 

0th.  Who  *8  there  ? 

Emi,  [withinJ]  O,  good  my  lord,  I  would  speak  a 
word  with  you. 

0th.    Ye8;    'tis    Emilia: — hy    and    by. — She's 
dead, 
n^is  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio's  death. 
The  noise  was  high. — Ha !  no  more  moving  ? 
Still  as  the  grave.     Shall  she  come  in }    Were  't 

good  ? 
I  think,  she  stirs  again : — no. — ^What  's  the  best  ? 
If  she  come  in,  she  '11  sure  speak  to  my  wife. — 
My  wife !  my  wife !  what  wife  ? — I  have  no  wife. 
O,  insupportable !    O,  heavy  hour ! 
Methinks,  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon ;  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration. 

Emi.    {within."]  I  do  beseech  you  I  may  speak 
with  you, 
O,  good  my  lord  ! 

0th,  I  had  forgot  thee :  O.  come  in,  Emilia : — 
Soft ; — by  and  by  : — let  me  the  curtains  draw. — 
Where  art  thou  ?    What  *8   the  matter  with  thee 
now  ?  [unlocks  the  door. 

Enter  em  ilia. 

Emi.    O,  good  my  lord,  yonder 's  foul  murder 

done. 
0th.  What?  now? 
Emi.  Bat  now.  my  lord 
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O.h,  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon  : 
She  come  is  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was  wont, 
And  makes  men  mad. 

J?  lit.  Cassio,  my  lord,  has  kill'd  a  young  Vene- 
tian, 
Caird  Roderigo. 

0th.  Roderigo  kiU'd, 

And  Cassio  kill'd  ? 

Emi,  No»  Cassio  is  not  kill'd. 

0th.  Not  Cassio  kill'd  ?    Then  murder 's  out  of 
tune. 
And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh. 

Des.  O,  falsely,  falsely  murder'd ! 

Emi.  Alas !  what  cry  is  that  ? 

0th.  That,  what  ? 

Emi.  Out,  and  alas !  that  was  my  lady's  voice  : — 
Help !  help,  ho !  help ! — O  lady,  speak  again ! 
Sweet  Desdemona !    O,  sweet  mistress,  speak ! 

DeSi  A  guiltless  death  I  die. 

Emi.  O,  who  hath  done 

This  deed  ? 

Des.       Nobody;    I  myself:  farewell. 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord :  O,  farewell,     [dies. 

0th.  Why,  how  should  she  be  murder'd  ? 

Emi.  Alas,  who  knows  C 

0th.  You  heard  her  say  herself,  it  was  not  1. 

Emi.  She  said  so ;  I  must  needs  report  the  truth. 

0th.  She 's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell : 
'Twas  I  that  kill'd  her. 

Emi.  O,  the  more  angel  she. 

And  you  the  blacker  devil ! 

•HAt.  xiy.  X 
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Oih.  She  tum'd  to  follv,  and  she  was  a  whore. 

Emi.  lliou  dost  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  devil, 

Otk,  She  was  false  as  water. 

Mmi.  Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say 

That  she  was  false :  O,  she  was  heavenly  true ! 

0th,  Cassio  did  tup  her ;  ask  thy  husband  else. 
O,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell. 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity.     Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

Emi.   My  husband  ? 

Oih,  Thy  husband. 

Emi.  That  she  was  false  to  wedlock  ? 

0th,  Ay,  with  Cassio 

Nay,  had  she  been  true. 
If  Heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  intire  and  perfect  chrysolite,^ 
I  'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 

Emi,  My  husband  ? 

0th,  Ay,  'twas  he  that  told  me  first : 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

Emi,  My  husband  ? 

Otk,  What  needs  this  iterance,*  woman  ?    I  say, 
thy  husband. 

Emi.  O  mistress,  villany  hath  made  mockd  with 
love ! — ' 
My  husband  say,  that  she  was  false  ? 


>  A  precious  stone.  *  Repetition. 

*  *  i.  e.  villany  has  taken  advantage  to  play  on  the  ««-eaka«M 
of  ft  violent  paMion.' — ^Johnson. 
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0th.  He,  woman : 

I  say,  thy  husband.     Dost  understand  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  husband ;  honest,  honest  lago. 

EmL  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day !  he  lies  to  the  heart : 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 

0th.  Ha! 

Emi.         Do  thy  worst : 
This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven. 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

0th,  Peace ;  you  were  best. 

Emi.  Thou  hast  not  half  the  power  to  do  me 
harm. 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.*     O  gull !    O  dolt ! 

As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  hast  done  a  deed, 

I  care  not  for  thy  sword ;    I  '11  make  thee  known, 
Though  I  lost  twenty  lives. — Help !  help,  ho !  help ! 
The  Moor  has  kill'd  my  mistress :  murder !  murder ! 

Enter  montano»  gratiano,  and  iago. 

Mon.  What  is  the  matter  ? — How  now,  general  ? 

Emi.    O,  are  you  come,  Iago?   you  have  done 
well, 
That  men  must  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck  ! 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Emi,  Disprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be  'st  a  man. 
He  says,  tliuu  told'st  him  that  his  wife  was  false : 
I  know,  thou  didst  not ;  thou  'rt  not  such  a  villain. 


'  i.  e.  more  can  I  bear  than  yoa  dare  execute. 
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^[M«k»  for  my  heart  is  full. 

Jmfo.  I  told  him  what  I  thought;  and  told   no 
more 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 
£mL  But  did  you  ever  tell  him  she  was  false  ? 
lago,  I  did. 

£mi.  You  told  a  lie ;  an  odious,  damned  lie . 
Upon  my  soul,  a  lie ;  a  wicked  lie. — 
She  false  with  Cassio  ? — did  you  say,  with  Cassio  ? 
lago.  With  Cassio,  mistress :  go  to ;  charm  your 

tongue. 
EmL  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue ;  I  am  bound 
to  speak : 
My  mistress  here  lies  murder'd  in  her  bed. 
All.  O,  Heavens  forefend !  * 
EmL  And  your  reports  have  set  the  murder  on. 
0th,  Nay,  stare  not,  masters ;  it  is  true,  indeed. 
Gra,  'Tis  a  strange  truth. 
Mon.  O  monstrous  act ! 

Mmi,  Villany,  villany,  villany !— ^ 

I  think  upon 't, — I  think, — I  smell 't. — O  villany ! 
I  thought  so  then ; — I  'U  kill  myself  for  grief. — 
O  villany,  villany ! 

Jago.  What,  are  you  mad  ?   I  charge  you,  get  yurii 

home. 
Emi,    Good   gentlemen,    let  me  have  leave  to 
speak : 
lis  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now. 


I  Forbid. 
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Perchance,  lago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 

Oih.  O  !  O  !  O  !  [hanging  over  his  wife, 

Emi,  Nay,  lay  thee  down,  and  roar ; 

For  thou  hast  kill'd  the  sweetest  innocent. 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

0th,  O,  she  was  foul ! —    {rising, 

I   scarce   did  know  you,   uncle :    there   lies  your. 

niece. 
Whose  hreath,   indeed,    these   hands   have    newly 

stopp'd. 
I  know,  this  act  shows  horrible  and  grim. 

Gra,  Poor  iTesdemona !    I  am  glad  thy  father*s 
dead: 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain  :  did  he  live  now. 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn; 
Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side. 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

OM.  'Tis  pitiful :  but  yet  lago  knows. 
That  she  with  Cassio  hatn  ttie  act  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed ;  Cassio  confess'd  it : 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recosmisance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her ;  I  saw  it  in  his  hand : 
It  was  a  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

Emi,  O  heaven  !  O  heavenly  powers ! 

lago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

Emi,    'Twill  out,  'twill  out : — 1  hold  my  peace, 
sir?  no: 


Itt-^mter 

is  the  matter  ? 

Behold!  I  have  a  weapon 
did  itself  sustain 
'a  thigh  :  I  have  teen  the  day, 
I  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 
7  way  through  more  impediments 
imes  your  stop. — But,  0  vain  boast ! 
■ol  his  fate  ?  'da  not  so  now. — 
though  you  do  see  roe  weapon  "d  ; 
mey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
nark  of  my  utmnst  aail. 
ic  dismay'd  ?   'tis  a.  lost  fear  ; 
1  against  Othello's  breast, 
—Where  should  OtheUo  go  ?— 
at    thou     look     now?      O    ill-starr'd 
h! 

3ck !  when  we  shall  meet  at  cumpt, 
ine  will  huii  my  soul  from  heaven, 
ill    snatch   at  it.  —  Cold,   cold,    mj 

:hastity. — 

;d  slave  ! — Whip  me,  ye  devils, 
tesion  of  this  heasenly  sight ! 
in  winds  !  roast  me  in  aalphurl 
eep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fin  l-~ 
!    Desdemona!  dead? 
!    01 
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Xnttr   LODOvico,    montano,    cassio   carried  in  € 
chair,  and  Officers,  with  iago,  prisoner, 

Lo.   Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate 
man? 

0th,  That 's  he,  that  was  Othello :  here  I  am. 

Lo,  Where  is  that  viper  ?  hring  the  villain  forth. 

0th,  I  look  down  towards  his  feet ; ' — hut  that  '• 
a  fahle ; 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

lOthello  wounds  lago. 

Lo,  Wrench  his  sword  from  him. 

lago,  I  hleed,  sir ;  hut  not  kill'd. 

0th,  I  am  not  sorry  neither :  I  'd  have  thee  live ; 
For,  in  my  sense,  'tis  happiness  to  die. 

Lo,  O  thou  Othello,  that  was  once  so  good. 
Fallen  in  the  practice  *  of  a  cursed  slave ; — 
What  shall  be  said  to  thee  ? 

0th,  Why,  any  thing : 

An  honorable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 
FoT  naught  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honor. 

Lo,  This  wretch  hath  part  confess'd  his  villany.-— 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Cassio's  death  ? 

0th.  Ay. 

Cos,  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cause. 

0th,  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray  you,  demand  that  demi-devil. 


I  i.  e.  to  see  if  bis  feel  be  clov*n. 
>  By  the  stratageii*- 

XIV. 
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Why  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  body  ? 

lago.  Demand  me  nothing :  what  you  know,  yoa 
know. 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word. 

Lo.  What  ?  not  to  pray  ? 

Gra,  Torments  will  ope  your  lips* 

0th.  Well,  thou  dost  best. 

Lo.  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath  befallen* 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not :  here  is  a  letter. 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Roderigo ; 
And  here  another  :  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook 
By  Roderigo. 

0th.  O  villain ! 

Cas.  Most  heathenish,  and  most  gross  I 

Lo.  Now  here 's  another  discontented  paper. 
Found  in  his  pocket  too ;  and  this,  it  seems, 
Roderigo  meant  to  have  sent  this  damned  villain ; 
But  that,  belike,  lago  in  the  interim 
Came  in  and  satisfied  him. 

0th.  O  the  pernicious  caititT:--* 

How  came  you,  Cassio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's  ? 

Cas.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber : 

And  he  himself  confess'd,  but  even  now. 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  for  a  special  purpose. 
Which  wrought  to  his  desire. 

0th.  O  fool !  fool !  fool  I 

Cas.  There  is,  besides,  in  Roderigo's  letter,— 
How  he  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch ;  whereon  it  came 
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That  I  was  cast :  and  even  but  now  he  spake, 
After  long  seeming  dead, — lago  hurt  him, 
lago  set  him  on. 

Lo,  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with  lu : 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off. 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.     For  this  slave^ — 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty. 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long. 
It  shall  be  his :  you  shall  close  prisoner  rest. 
Till  that  the  nature  of  vour  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  state. — Come,  bring  him  away. 

0th.  Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know 

it; 
No  more  of  that. — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters. 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  set   down   aught  in  malice :    then  must  you 

speak 
Of  one,  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme ;  of  one,  whose  hand. 
Like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe ;  of  one,  whose  subdued 

*  eyes. 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum :  set  you  cown  this : 
And  say,  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once. 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduced  the  state. 


wmm 
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I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog. 

And  smote  him — thus.  [stabs  hhnseff, 

Lo,  O  bloody  period ! 

Gra.  All  that 's  spoke  is  marr'd. 

0th.  I  kiss'd  thee  ere  I  kill'd  thee : — no  way  but 

this ; —  [falling  upon  Desdemona. 

Killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss.  [dies. 

Cas.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he   had  no 
weapon ; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lo.  O  Spartan  dog. 

More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea ! 
Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed ;        [to  lago. 
This  is  thy  work :  the  object  poisons  sight ; — 
Let  it  be  hid. — Gratiano,  keep  the  house. 
And  seise  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  succeed  to  you.— ^To  you,  lord  governor. 
Remains  the  censure  ^  of  this  hellish  villain ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture ; — O,  enforce  it ! 
Myself  will  straight  aboard,  and  to  the  state 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate.        [Extunt. 
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*  HISTOBICAL  NOTICE 


OP 

VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 


This  poem,  whicb  onr  author  himself  has  informed  us  was 
bis  first  composition,  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company,  April  18th,  1593,  and  is  frequently  alluded 
to  by  his  contemporaries.  '  As  the  soul  of  Euphorbus,'  says 
Meres,  in  his  Wit's  Treasury,  1598,  *  was  thought  to  live  in 
Pythagoras,  so  the  sweet,  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mel- 
lifluous and  honey- tongued  Shakspeare.  Witness  his  Venus 
and  Adonis,  his  Lucrece,'  &c.  Shakspeare  had  without 
doubt  read  the  account  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  the  tenth 
book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  translated  by  Golding,  1567, 
though  he  has  chosen  to  deviate  from  the  classical  story, 
which  Ovid  and  Spenser  had  set  before  him,  following  pro- 
bably the  model  presented  to  him  by  a  short  piece  intitled 
*  The  Sheepheard's  Song  of  Venus  and  Adonis,'  supposed  by 
Malone  to  have  been  the  production  of  Henry  Constable,  and 
published  some  time  previous  to  the  appearance  of  this  poem ; 
Although  no  earlier  codv  of  it  can  now  be  found  thau  that 
contained  in  England's  Helicon,  1000. 
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10  TUB 

RIGHT  HONORABLE  HENRY   WRIOTHESLY, 

BARL  or   SOUTHAMPTON,   AND    BAUON   OF    TICUPfELD, 
RIGirr  BONORAItl.E, 

I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  anpolished 
lines  to  your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for 
choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burthen :  only, 
if  your  honor  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  myself  highly 
praised,  and  tow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours,  till  1 
have  honored  you  with  some  graver  labor.  But  if  the  first 
heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had 
so  noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear  *  so  barren  a  land., 
for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest.  I  leave  it  to  your 
honorable  survey,  and  your  honor  to  your  heart's  content; 
which  I  wish  may  always  answer  your  own  wish,  and  the 
worid*8  hopeful  expectation. 

Yoar  honor's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakapfark. 


Plongb. 


VENUS    AND    ADONIS. 


ARGUMENT. 

Yeaus  in  rain  endeavors  to  inspire  ber  favorite  Adonis  with 
a  mutual  passion,  and  to  dissuade  bim  tVoui  a  too  eager 
pursuit  of  tbe  pleasures  of  tbe  cbase.  The  youth  rejects 
the  overtures,  and  disregards  tbe  advice  of  the  goddess,  and 
is  mortally  wounded  by  a  wild  boar  :  bis  body  is  changed 
into  a  flower  called  anemone  by  his  disconsolate  mistreat, 
who,  after  tenderly  lamenting  his  untimely  death,  is  con* 
veved  in  the  clouds  to  Papbos. 


Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-color'd  face 
Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn, 
Rose-cheek*d  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase ; 
Hunting  he  loved,  but  love  he  laugh'd  to  scorn : 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him. 
And  like  a  bold-faced  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

*  Thrice  fairer  than  myself,'  thus  she  began, 

•  The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare. 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are ; 

Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life. 
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•  Vonchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed. 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow : 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favor,  for  thy  meed, 

A  thousand  honey  secrets  shalt  thou  know. 

Here  come  and  sit,  where  never  serpent  hbses^ 
And,  being  set,  I  '11  smother  thee  with  kisses ; 

•  And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loathed  satiety. 
But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty. 
Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  variety. 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty : 

A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short* 
Being  wasted  in  such  time- beguiling  sport.* 

With  this,  she  seiseth  on  his  sweating  palm. 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 
And,  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm. 
Earth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good : 
Being  so  enraged,  desire  doth  lend  her  force, 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein. 
Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy. 
Who  blush'd  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain. 
With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy ; 

She  red  and  hot,  as  coals  of  glowing  fire ; 

He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  boueh 
Nimbly  she  fastens ;  (0,  how  quick  u  kr%e !) 
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The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 
To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove : 

Backward    she    push'd  him,   as   she  would  be 

thrust ; 
And   govem'd   him  in   strength,  though   not  in 
lust. 

So  soon  was  she  along,  as  he  was  down. 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips : 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown. 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips; 
And  kissing  speaks,  with  lustful  language  broken, 
•  If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  shall  never  open.* 

He  burns  with  bashful  shame ;  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks ; 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs  and  golden  haira. 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks : 
He  saith,  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  'miss ; ' 
What  follows  more,  she  murders  with  a  kiss. 

Even  as,  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast. 
Tires  *  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone. 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste. 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuff'd,  or  prey  be  gone ; 

lEven   so   she   kiss'd  his    brow,   his   cheek,   hit 
chin; 

And  where  she  ends,  she  doth  anew  begin. 


1 1,  e.  mitbehiTior.  *  Tears,  pecka. 
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Forced  to  content,  but  never  to  obey. 
Panting  be  lies,  and  breathetb  in  ber  face : 
She  feedeth  on  the  steam,  as  on  a  prey ; 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace ; 

Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of  flowers. 
So  they  were  dew'd  with  such  distilling  sbower»« 

Look,  bow  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net. 

So  fasten'd  in  ber  arms  Adonis  lies ; 

Pure  shame  and  awed  resistance  made  him  fret. 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  bis  angry  eyes  ; 
Rain,  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank,^ 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 

Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats. 

For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale ; 

Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lowers  and  frets, 

'Twixt  crimson  shame,  and  anger  ashy-pale : 
Being  red,  she  loves  him  best ;  and  being  white. 
Her  best  is  better'd  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love ; 
And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove, 
Till  be  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears. 

Which  long  have  rain'd,  making  her  cheeks  aU 
wet; 

And  one  iweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countlen  debt. 


>  i  t.  full. 
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Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin. 
like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave. 
Who  being  look'd  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in ; 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave ; 

But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay. 

He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger,  in  summer's  heat, 
More  thirst  for  drink,  than  she  for  this  good  turn : 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get ; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  must  burn. 

•  O,  pity,'  'gan  she  cry,  *  flint-hearted  boy ! 

'Tis  but  a  kiss  I  beg :  why  art  thou  coy  ? 

•  I  have  been  woo'd,  as  I  entreat  thee  now. 
Even  by  the  stern  and  direful  god  of  war. 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow ; 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes,  in  every  jar : 

Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave. 
And   begg'd  for  that  which  thou  unask'd  shalt 
have. 

'  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance. 
His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest ; 
And  for  my  sake  hath  learn 'd  to  sport  and  dance» 
To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest ; 

Scorning  his  churlish  drum,  and  ensign  red ; 

Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

*  Thus  he  that  over -ruled,  I  oversway'd. 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red-rose  chain : 
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Strong-temper'd  steel  his  stronger  strength  obey'd. 

Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 

O,  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might. 
For  mastering  her  that  foil'd  the  god  of  fight ! 

•  Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine, 
(Though  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red) 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine : — 
What   seest   thou   in   the    ground  ?    hold   up   tby 

head : 
Look  in  mine  eyeballs ;  there  thy  beauty  lies  : 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes  ? 

'  Art  thou  ashamed  to  kiss  ?  then  wink  again, 
And  I  will  wink ;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night : 
Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  twain : 
Be  bold  to  play ;  our  sport  is  not  in  sight : 
These  blue-vein'd  violets,  whereon  we  lean. 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean. 

•  ITie  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 
Shows  thee  unripe ;  yet  mayst  thou  well  be  tasted : 
Make  use  of  time ;  let  not  advantage  slip : 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted : 

Fair  flowers,  that  are  not  gathered  in  their  prime. 
Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

•  Were  I  hard-favor'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
Ill-nurtured,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice. 
O'er- worn,  despised,  rheumatic  and  cold. 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice. 
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nien  mlghtat  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not 

for  thee; 
But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  ? 

•  Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow , 
Mine   eyes   are   gray.'   and  bright,   and   quick  in 

turning ; 
My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow ; 
iVIy  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burning : 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand 

felt. 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 

'  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear ; 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  the  green ; 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevell'd  hair. 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen. 

Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire  ; 

Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 

•  Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie : 
These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me ; 
Two  strengthless  doves  virill  draw  me  through  the 

sky. 
Prom  mom  to  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport  me. 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy ;  and  may  it  be. 
That  thou  shouldst  think  it  heavy  unto  thee  ? 


1  What  we  now  call  bios  «ytt»  were  m  iStMkwfmn*%  time 
ealledgniy. 
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'  Is  tbine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  affected  ^ 
Can  thy  right  hand  seise  love  upon  thy  left  t 
Then  woo  thyself,  he  of  thyself  rejected. 
Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  theft. 
Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook. 
And  died  to  loss  his  shadow  in  the  hrook. 

'  Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear. 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use. 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear : 
Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth's  abuse. 

Seeds   spring   from   seeds,   and  beauty  breedeth 
beauty : 

Thou  wast  begot ; — to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

'  Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  shouldst  thou  feed» 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed  ? 
By  law  of  Nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed. 
That  thine  may  live  when  thou  thyself  art  dead ; 
And  so  in  spite  of  death  thou  dost  survive. 
In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  alive.' 

By  this,  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat. 
For,  where  they  lay,  the  shadow  had  forsook  them ; 
And  Titan,  tired '  in  the  midday  heat. 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them  ^ 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide. 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus'  side. 


'  Forattind* 
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And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  spn^ht. 

And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  disliking  eye. 

His  lowering  brows  overwhelming  his  fair  sight. 

Like  misty  vapors,  when  they  blot  the  sky. 

Souring  hi»  cheeks,  cries.  '  Fie,  no  more  of  love ! 

The  sun  doth  bum  my  tace ;  I  must  remove.' 

'  Ah  me ! '  quoth  Venus,  '  young,  and  so  unkind  ? 
What  bare  excuses  makest  thou  to  be  gone  i 
I  '11  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun  : 

I  '11  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs ; 

If  they   burn   too,    I  '11   quench   them  with    my 
tears. 

'  The  sun  that  shines  from  heaven,  shines  but  warm  ; 

And,  lo,  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee : 

The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm ; 

Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  bumeth  me  : 
And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done. 
Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

•  Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel  ? 
Nay,  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relentetli : 
Art  thou  a  woman's  son,  and  canst  not  feci 
What  'ti«  to  love  ?   how  want  of  love  tormenteth  ? 
O,  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  mind. 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  un- 
kind. ^ 


Without  children. 


that  thon  BhoaMrt  contemn  me  Ami 
it  danger  dwcQa  upon  my  suit  ? 
hj  lips  the  wone  for  one  poor  kiss  ? 
bat  speak  fur  words,  or  else  be  miite : 
ae  kiu ;  I  H  gire  it  thee  sigain ; 
tr  intnest,  if  thon  wilt  haTe  twain. 

{netnre,  cdd  and  senseless  stone, 

idol,  image,  dnU  and  dead, 
nting  bat  the  ere  alone ; 
man,  but  of  no  woman  bred  : 

no    man,    thoagh    of   «    man's    coot- 

ill  kiss  even  by  their  own  directiaQ.' 

patience  chokes  ber  pleading  tongae, 
passion  doth  provoke  a  pause  ; 

nd  fiery  eyes  blaee  forth  her  wrong  ; 

a  loTe.  she  cannot  right  her  cause  : 
she   weeps,   and  now    she  fain    would 

ak, 

ler  sobs  do  her  intendments  *  break. 

le  shakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand  ; 
he  on  him,  noir  on  the  groond ; 
r  arms  infold  him  like  a  band  ; 
:  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound  ; 
from  thence  he  strug:gles  to  be  gone. 
ler  lily  fingers,  one  in  one. 
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'  Fondling/  she  saith,  '  since  I  have  hemm'd  tliee 
here, 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 

1  '11  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer ; 

Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale  * 
Graze  on  my  lips ;  and,  if  those  hills  be  dry. 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  lie. 

'  Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough ; 
Sweet  bottom -grass,  and  high  delightful  plain, 
Round  rising  hiUooks,  brakes  obscure  and  rough. 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain : 

Then  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park; 

No   dog   shall    rouse   thee,   though   a  thousand 
bark.' 

At  this  Adonis  smiles,  as  in  disdain. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple : 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  w<;re  slain. 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple ; 
Foreknowing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie. 
Why  there  Love  lived,  and  there  he  could  not 
die. 

These  lovely  caves,  these  round  enchanting  pits, 
Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking : 
Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits  ? 
Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  striking  r 
Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn. 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn ! 

CBAS  XT  » 
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Now  which  way  shall  she  turn?    what  shall   she 
Bay? 

Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increasins^ ; 

The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away. 

And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing. 
'  Pity ! '  she  cries ;  '  some  favor !  some  remorse  !  *  • 
Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  horse. 

But,  lo,  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbors  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espy. 
And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud : 
The  strong-neck'd  steed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 

Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder ; 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds. 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven*s  thita 
der : 
The  iron  bit  he  crusheth  'tween  his  teeth. 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  ears  up  prick'd ;  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compassed  ^  crest  now  stand  on  end  ; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again. 
As  from  a  furnace,  vapors  doth  he  send  : 


>  RemorsB  is  here  used  for  tendcrnew. 
»  Arched. 
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His  eye.  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire. 
Shows  his  hot  courage  and  his  high  desire. 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps. 
With  gentle  majesty  and  modest  pride ; 
Anon  he  rears  upright*  curvets  and  leaps. 
As  who  should  say,  Lo !  thus  my  strength  is  tried ; 
And  this  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 
His  flattering  holla,  or  his  '  Stand,  I  say  ? ' 
What  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur  ? 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trapping  gay  ? 

He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees, 
For  nothing  elae  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  lite, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion*d  steed. 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife. 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one, 
In  shape,  in  courage,  color,  pace,  and  bone. 

Round-hoofd,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide» 
High   crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing 

strong. 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 


'I'o  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue! 

How  white  and  Ted  each  other  did  destroy  ! 
But  now,  her  cheek  wag  pale  ;  and  by  and  by 
It  flaah'd  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Now  was  she  juSt  before  him  as  he  fat, 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels  ; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat. 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feeU  : 

His  tenderer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand's  print. 
As  apt  as  new-fallen  snow  takes  any  dint,  - 

O,  whet  a  war  a!  looks  waa  then  between  them. ! 

Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  hi?  eyes  suing  ; 

His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  aa  they  had  not  seen  them  ; 

Her  eyes  woo'd  still,  his  eyes  disdain'd  the  wooing  ; 
And  all  this  dumb  play  bad  his  '  acts  made  plain 
With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand, 

A  lily  priaon'd  in  a  jail  of  enow. 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  baud ; 

So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe  : 

This  beauteous  combat,  wilful  and  unwilling, 
Show'd  like  two  silver  doves  that  sit  a  biiuog. 

Once  lo-iie  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began  j— 
•  O  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round. 
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Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man ; 

My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wound ;  * 
For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure  thee. 
Though  nothing  hut  my  hody's  hane  would  cure 
thee/ 

•  Give  me  my  hand/  saith   he :    '  why   dost   thou 

feel  it  ?  • 

•  Give  me  my  heart/  saith  she,    '  and   thou  shalt 

have  it : 
O,  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it. 
And  being  steeFd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it : 
Then  love's  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard. 
Because  Adonis'  heart  hath  made  mine  hard/ 

'  For  shame,'  he  cries :  *  let  go,  and  let  me  go : 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone ; 
And  'tis  your  fault  I  am  hereft  him  so : 
I  pray  you,  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone : 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care. 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare/ 

ITius  she  replies : — '  Thy  palfrey,  as  he  should. 

Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire : 

Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cooFd ; 

Else,  suffer'd,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire : 

I'be  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none  s 
I'herefore  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be  gone. 


>  Thy  heart  wounded  u  mine  is. 
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ide  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree, 

er'd  with  h.  lefltbem  ran  i 

saw  his  lore,  his  yooth's  Cur  fee, 

petty  bondage  in  disdaia ; 

[te  V.se  thong  from  his  bending  creM  ; 

ig  his  mouth,  his  back,  bis  brenst. 

I  true  lore  in  her  naked  bed, 
theets  a  whiter  hue  than  white, 
glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed, 
Its  aim  at  like  delight? 
aint,  that  dare  not  be  so  bold, 
e  fire,  the  weather  being  cold  ? 

le  thy  courser,  gentle  hoy ; 

im,  I  heartily  beseech  thee, 

tage  on  presented  joy : 

■e  dumb,  yet  his   proceedings  teach 

ove ;   the  lesson  is  but  plain ; 
lade  perfect,  never  lost  again.' 

>Te,*  quoth  he,  '  nor  will  not  know 

war,  and  then  I  chase  it : 
irrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it  [ 
is  love  but  to  disgrace  it ;  • 
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For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death. 
That  laughs,   and  weeps,   and   ail   but  with   a 
breath. 

•  Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unfinish'd  ? 
Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth  ? 

If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminished. 

They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth. 

The    colt    that's    back'd    and   burthen'd   being 
young, 

Loseth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong. 

'  You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing ;  let  us  part. 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat : 
Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 
To  love's  alarm  it  will  not  ope  the  gate. 

Dismiss  your  vows,   your   feigned    tears,    your 
flattery ; 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard,  they  make  no  battery.' 

'  What !  canst  thou  talk  ? '  quoth  she ;  '  hast  thou 

a  tongue  } 
O,  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing ! 
Thy  mermaid's  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong ; 
I  had  my  load  before,  now  press'd  with  bearing : 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh -sounding. 
Ear's   deep-sweet   music,   and   heart's  deep-sore 
wounding. 

*  Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 
That  inward  t)eauty  and  invisible ; 


:hy  outward  parts  would  more 

:hat  were  but  BcnaiUie : 

r  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see. 

e  in  love,  by  touching  thee. 

!Dse  of  feeling  were  bereft  me, 
not  see.  nor  hear,  nor  touch, 

tlie  very  smell  were  left  me, 
we  to  thee  be  still  aa  much  ; 
tillatory  of  thy  face  excelling 

perfumed,   that  breedeth    love    bj 


aoquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste, 

feeder  of  the  other  four  ! 

wish  the  feast  might  ever  last, 

in  double-lock  the  door  i 
that  sour,  unwelcome  guest, 
stealing  in,  disturb  the  feast  ?  ' 

iby-color'd  portal  open'd, 
lech  did  honey  passage  yield ; 
that  ever  yet  betoken'd 
iman,  tempest  to  the  field, 
)herdB,  woe  unto  the  birds, 
}ul    flaws '     to    herdmen     >Itd 
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This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh : 
Even  as  the  wind  is  hush'd  before  it  raincth. 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh. 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth ; 
Or,  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun. 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  begun: 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down ; 
For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  reviveth : 
A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown  ; 
But  blessed  bankrupt,  that  by  love  so  thriveth ! 

The  silly  boy,  believing  she  is  dead. 

Claps   her   pale   cheek,    till    clapping    makes   it 
red; 

And  all-amazed  brake  off  his  late  intent. 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her. 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent : 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her ! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies  as  she  were  slain. 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again. 

He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks* 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard ; 
He  chafes  her  lips ;  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
I'o  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marr'd : 
He  kisses  her ;  and  she,  by  her  good  will. 
Will  never  rise,  so  he  will  kiss  her  still. 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  turn'd  to  day : 
Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  upheaveth> 
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Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  ariav 

He  cheers  the  morn,  and  all  the  world  rciieTClh  j 

And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky, 

So  is  her  face  illuoiined  with  her  eye ; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fix'd» 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrow'd  all  their  shins. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mix'd. 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brows'  repine ; 

But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears  G:ave  1 

light. 

Shone  like  the  moon,  in  water  seen  by  night. 

•  O,  where  am  I  ?'  quoth  she;  *in  earth  or  heaven. 
Or  in  the  ocean  drench'd,  or  in  the  fire  ? 
What  hour  is  this  ?  or  morn,  or  weary  even  ? 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire  ? 

But  now  I  lived,  and  life  was  death's  annoy ; 
But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

'  O,  thou  didst  kill  me ; — kill  me  once  again  : 
Thy  eyes'  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thine. 
Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks,  and  such  disdain. 
That  they  have  murder'd  this  poor  heart  of  mine ; 

And  these  mine  eyes,  true  leaders  to  their  queeo. 

But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  seen. 

•  Long  may  they  kiss  each  other,  for  this  cure ! 
O,  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear ! 
And,  as  they  last,  ttieir  verdure  still  endurp. 
To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year  t 
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Hit  the  8tar-gazer8,  having  writ  on  death. 
May  8&7,  the  plague  is  banish'd  by  thy  breath* 

•  Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted* 
What  bargains  may  I  make,  still  to  be  sealing  ? 
To  sell  myself  (  can  be  well  contented. 

So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing : 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of  slips,* 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax -red  lips. 

'  A  thousand  klises  buys  my  heart  from  me ; 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 
What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee  ? 
Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  ? 

Say,    for    non-payment    that    the   debt    shoiAd 
double. 

Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  ? ' 

•  Fair  queen,*  quoth  he,  '  if  any  love  you  owe  me, 
Measure  my  strangeness  ^  with  my  unripe  years ; 
Before  I  know  myself,  seek  not  to  know  me ; 

No  iisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears : 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast* 
Or,  being  early  pluck*d,  is  sour  to  taste. 

•  Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  wearv  gait» 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west : 


<  K1i|>8  tre  eounteneit  mon«T.  '  Bashlhini 
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The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks ;  'tis  very  late : 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest ; 

And   coal-black   clouds,    that    shadow    heaven*s 
light. 

Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 

•  Now  let  me  say.  Good  night,  and  ?o  say  you ; 
If  you  will  say  so,  you  shall  have  a  kiss.' 
'  Good  night,'  quoth  she ;  and,  ere  he  says.  Adieu, 
The  honey  fee  of  parting  tendered  is  : 

Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace ; 

Incorporate  then  they  seem  ;  face  grows  to  face : 

Till,  breathless,  he  disjoined,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth. 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew. 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  on  drought : 
He  with  her  plenty  press'd,  she  faint  with  dearth, 
(Their  lips  together  glued)  fall  to  the  earth. 

Now  quick  Desire  hath  caught  the  yielding  prey. 
And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  fiUeth : 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey. 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth  ; 

Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so 
high. 

That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  drj  : 

And,  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil. 
With  blindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage ; 


r^ 
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Her  fece  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boil. 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage. 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back. 
Forgetting    shame's    pure    blush,    aud    honor's 
wreck. 

Hot,  faint,  and  weary  with  her  hard  embracing. 
Lake   a   wild   bird   being   tamed    with    too    much 

handling ; 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe,  that 's  tired  with  chasing , 
Or  like  the  froward  infant,  still'd  with  dandling ; 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth. 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listeth. 

What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering. 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression  ? 
Things  out  of  hope  are  compass'd  oft  with   ven- 
turing. 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  ^  exceeds  commission. 
Affection  faints  not  like  a  pale-faced  coward ; 
But  then  woos  best,  when  most  his   choice   is 
froward. 

When  he  did  frown,  O,  had  she  then  gave  over. 
Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suck'd. 
Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover : 
What    though    the    rose   have   prickles?    yet   '^ 
pluck'd. 


I  LicentioiiBO0M 
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Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fnfct. 
Yet  Love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  ail  at 
last. 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him ; 

The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart : 

She  is  resolved  no  longer  to  restrain  him ; 

Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart. 
The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest. 
He  carries  thence  encaged  in  his  breast. 

*  Sweet  boy,'  she  says,  '  this  night  I  'U  waste  ri 

sorrow. 
For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch. 
*l*ell  me,  Love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow  ? 
Say,   shall  we?    shall  we?    wilt  thou   make   the 
match  ? ' 
He  tells  her,  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

'  The  boar ! '  quoth  she ;  whereat  a  sudden  pale. 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose. 
Usurps  her  cheek ;  she  trembles  at  his  tale. 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws : 

She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  his  neck ; 

He  on  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  back. 

Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love. 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter : 

All  is  Imaginary  she  doth  prove ; 

He  will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mount  her  $ 
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That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy* 
To  clip  ^  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Kven  as  poor  birds,  deceived  with  painted  grapes* 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw. 
£7ea  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps, 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  ^  saw : 
The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds  missing. 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing ; 

But  all  in  vain :  good  queen,  it  will  not  be : 
She  hath  assay'd  as  much  as  may  be  proved : 
Her  pleading  hath  deserved  a  greater  fee ; 
She's  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  loved. 
'  Fie,  fie ! '  he  says  :  '  you  crush  me ;  let  me  go : 
You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so.' 

*  Thou  hadst  been  gone,'  quoth  she,  '  sweet  boy,  ert 

this. 
But  that  thou  told'st  me,  thou  wouldst  hunt  the 

boar. 
C^De  advised !  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore. 
Whose  tushes  never-sheathed  he  whetteth  still 
Like  to  a  mortal '  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 


*  Embrace* 

*  i.  e.  berries  that  afford  no  help  or  nounaSmeat. 
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Wbote  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowerb  being  8hed» 
l>otb  make  them  droop  with  gnef,  and  hang  tide 
Lead. 

What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed. 

rhat  tremble  at  the  imagination  ? 

'I'he  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed. 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination  : 

I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow. 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

'  But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  ruled  by  me ; 

Uncouple  at  the  timorous,  flying  hare ; 

Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  subtilty ; 

Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare : 

Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs, 
And  on  thy  well-breathed  horse  keep  with  thy 
hounds : 

'  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshut  *  his  troubles 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  ^  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles . 
llie  many  musits  ^  through  the  which  he  goes. 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

*  Sometime  he  runs  amon^  a  flock  of  sheep, 

To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell ; 


I  Conclude.  *  Winds. 

^  Mosits  are  gtpt  in  hedf  as. 
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And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep. 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 
And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer : 
Daager  deviseth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear : 

'  For  there  his  smell  with  others  heing  mingled. 
The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt. 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled. 
With  much  ado,  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out : 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths ;  Echo  replies. 
As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

•  By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still ; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ;  ' 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore-sick,  that  hears  the  passing-beU. 

'  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew- bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  brier  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch , 
Each    shadow    makes     him    stop,    each    muinur 
stay: 

For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many ; 

And,  being  low,  never  relieved  by  any. 

'  Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more ; 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rite : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar, 
Uulike  myself  thou  hear'st  me  moralise. 
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Wliidi  bj  the  righU  of  time  thoa  needi  must 

If  tiiou  destroy  them  not  in  dark  obecoritj  ? 

If  so*  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  diedfuo, 

Sith  *  in  thjr  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

'  So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away : 

A  mischief  worse  than  ciyil  home-bred  strife ; 

Or  theirs,   whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do 

•lay; 
Or  buteher«>sire»  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 

Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets ; 

But  gold  that 's  put  to  use,  more  gold  begets.' 

'  Nay,  then/  quoth  Adon,  '  yon  will  fall  again 
Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme : 
The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestow'd  in  vain. 
And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream  : 

For,    by   this  black«faced    night,    desire's    fool 

nurse, 
Vour    treatise    makes  me  like  you  worse   and 
worse. 

*  If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own, 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs : 
r  et  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown  : 
'Or  know,  my  heart  stands  armed  in  mine  ear» 
And  ivill  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there ; 


Since. 
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'  Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  hreast ; 
And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone. 
In  his  hedchamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 

No,  lady,  no ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan ; 

But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 

*  What  have  you  urged  that  I  cannot  reprove  ? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger : 
I  hate  not  love ;  but  your  device  in  love. 
That  lends  embracements  unto  every  stranger. 

You  do  it  for  increase ;  O,  strange  excuse  ! 
When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse. 

•  Call  it  not  love,  for  Love  to  heaven  is  fled. 
Since  sweating  Lust  on  earth  usurp'd  his  name : 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame ; 

Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  bereaves. 
As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

'  Love  comforteth,  like  sunshine  after  rain. 

But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun ; 

Love's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remain* 

Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done, 
liove  surfeits  not ;  lust  like  a  glutton  dies : 
Love  is  all  truth ;  lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

'  More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  tajr: 
The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 
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Lo !  here  the  gentie  lark,  wearj  of  rest. 
From  his  moist  cabinet  monnts  up  on  bigb. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ; 

Who  doth  the  world  so  glorionsljr  behold. 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  bumish'd  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good-morrow : — 

'  O  thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light. 

From   whom   each   lamp    and    shining    star    doth 

borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright : 
There  lives  a  son,  that  suck'd  an  earthly  mother. 
May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other/ 

This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove. 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o'erwom. 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love  : 
She  hearkens  for  his  hounds  and  for  his  horn : 
Anon  she  hears  them  chant  it  lustily. 
And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  >  to  the  cry : 

And  OS  ehe  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way. 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face. 
Some  twine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay : 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace. 

like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache. 

Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn,  hid  in  some  brake. 


>  AdvsaosCo* 
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By  this,  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay. 
Wt^ereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreathed  up  in  fatal  folds,  just  in  his  way. 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  sprig^ht  confounds : 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase. 
But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud ; 
Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place. 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud : 

Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst,' 

They  all  strain  courtesy  who  shall  cope  him  first. 

Tills  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear, 
rhrough  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart, 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear. 
With  cold-pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part : 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  onoe  doth  yield. 
They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 

Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy ; 
Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  sore  dismay'd. 
She  tells  them,  'tis  a  causeless  fantasy. 
And  childish  error,  that  they  are  afraid : 

Bids  them   leave    quaking,   bids  them  lea*    no 
moret— 

Aud  With  chat  word  she  spied  the  huated  ^ota ; 


'  MifobisToos,  msUdoof. 


poor  people  aru  amaud 

ind  prodigies, 

eyes  they  long  hare  eazed, 

iadful  prophecies ; 

signs  draws  up  her  brealh. 

a,  exclaims  on  Death  : — 

ugly,  meagre,  lean, 

,'  (thus  chides  she  Death) 

t,   earth's   worm,    what   doat 

)  steal  his  breath  ; 

,  his  hreath  and  beautjr  set 

nell  to  the  riolet  ? 

o ;  it  cannot  be, 

a  shouldst  strike  at  it : — 

hast  no  eyes  to  see ; 

m  dost  rhou  hit. 

ige  ;  but  thy  false  dart 

,     and    cleaves    an    infant's 


eware,  then  he  had  spoke ; 
•nu,  neanng  mm.  tny  power  had  lost  his  power, 
■•"he  Destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke : 
Thoy  bid  thee  crop  a  weid.  thou  plifck'st  a  tlcfwer :  - 
Ijore's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  lied; 
And    not    death's    ebon    dart,     to    strike    him 
dead. 
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'  Dost  ^btm  dniik  tens,  tiiat  dioa  piovokest  tach 


Wbat  may  m  hearj  groui  adruitage  thee  ? 
WliT  hast  thoa  csst  into  eternal  skcptQg 
Tho»  eyca  that  tanght  all  other  eyes  to  aee  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  €or  th j  mortal  ^  Tigor, 
Since  her  best  work  is  rain'd  with  thj  rigor.' 


Here  orercome,  as  one  foil  of 
She  Tail'd*  her  eyelids,  who,  like  sluices,  stopp'd 
The  crystal  tide,  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 
In  the  sweet  diannel  of  her  bosom  dropp'd ; 

fiat  throngh  the  floodgates  breaks  the  silver  rain« 
And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

O,  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow ! 

Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye ; 

Both    crystals,   where    they    view'd    each    otber'a 
sorrow; — 

Sorrow,  that  friendly  ughs  sought  still  to  dry ; 
fiat  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain. 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  again^ 

Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe. 
As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief : 
All  entertain'd  each  pasuon  labors  so. 
That  every  present  schtow  seemeth  chief. 


*  Dssdlf  •  *  LowsMd. 


Bnt  none  ts  best :  thea  join  they  all  together. 
Like  many  clouds  coniulting  for  foul  wnther. 

By  this,  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  hoQa  t 
A  nurse's  soDg  ne'er  pleued  her  babe  so  well  j 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
litis  sound  of  hope  doth  labor  to  expel ; 

For  DOW  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice. 

And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice : 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide. 
Being  prison'd  in  her  eye,  like  pearls  in  glaaa 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside, 
Which    her    cheek    melts,   as   scorning  it   shouM 

To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground. 
Who  is  but  drunken  when  she  aeemeth  drown'd. 

O  hard-believiog  love,  bow  atrftoge  it  seems 
Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous! 
Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  tbein  extremes ; 
Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous ; 

The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely ; 

Id  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  diee  quickly. 

Now    she     nn weaves     tiie    web    that    she     ht 

wrought ; 
Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  Uarac  ,- 
It  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  all  to  nauB^it; 
Now  she  adds  honors  to  his  hateful  naaiei 
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Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  thiDne* 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan ; 

Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes ; 
As  when  the  wind,  imprisoned  in  the  ground. 
Struggling  for  passage,  earth's  foundation  shakes. 
Which  with  cold   terror  doth  men's   minds   ccm- 
found : 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise. 
That  from  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her 
eyes; 

And,  being  open'd,  threw  unwilling  light 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  tarench'd  > 
In  his  soft  flank ;  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With    purple    tears,    that  his  wound  wept,   was 
drench'd : 
No   flower   was   nigh,   no   grass,   herb,  leaf,   or 

weed. 
But  stole   his   blood,   and  seem'd   with  him   to 
bleed. 

ThiA  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 

Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head ; 

Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth ; 

She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead. 
Her  voice  is  stopp'd,  her  joints  forget  to  bow : 
Her  eyeji  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now* 


«  Cat. 
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Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly. 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound   seem 

three ; 
And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 
That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  hreach  should 

be: 
His  face    seems    twain,    each    several    limb    is 

doubled ; 
For    oft    the    eye    mistakes,    the    brain    being 

troubled. 

'  My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one ; 
And  yet/  quoth  she,  '  behold  two  Adons  dead ! 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone. 
Mine  eyes  are  turn'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead. 

Heavy   heart's    lead,    melt    at    mine    eyes'    red 
fire! 

So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

*  Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost ! 
What  face  remains  alive  that 's  worth  the  viewing  ? 
Whose   tongue   is   music  now  ?    what  canst  thou 

boast 
Of  things  long  since,  or  any  thing  ensuing  ? 

'llie  flowers   are    sweet,   their  colors  fresh  and 

trim; 
But  true-sweet  beauty  lived  and  died  with  him. 

'  Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear ! 
Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you : 
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Ht^ng  no  fur  >  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear ; 
*11ie  »un  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiai 
you: 
But  when  Adonis  lived,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk*d  like  two   thieves,   to    rob    him    of    his 
fair; 

*  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep ; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  off,  and,  being  gone. 
Play  with  his  locks ;  then  would  Adonis  weep : 

And,  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years. 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his 
tears. 

*  To  see  his  face,  the  lion  walk'd  along 

Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear^ 

him: 
To  recreate  himself,  when  he  hath  sung. 
The  tiger  would,  b^  tame>  and  gently  hear  him : 

If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prcy» 
.   And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

'  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills ; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took. 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 


>  fiMnty  *  Terrify. 
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Would  bring  bim  mulberries,  and  ripe-red  cher- 
ries : 

He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with 
berries. 

'  But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  ^  boar. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave. 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore : 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave. 
If  he  did  see  his  face,  why,  then  I  know. 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so. 

V'Tis  true,  'tis  true ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain : 
He  ran  upon  the  bo^  with  his  sharp  spear. 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again. 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there ; 
And,  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheathed,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

*  Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  him,  I  must  confess. 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  kill'd  him  first ; 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless 
My  youth  with  his ;  the  more  am  I  accursed/ 
With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood. 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  palej 
She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  ccld ; 


>  i«  6.  snouted  like  a  hedgehog. 
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She  whispen  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale. 
At  if  they  heard  the  woful  words  she  told : 
She  lifts  the  cofFer-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
Where,  lo!  two  lamps,  burnt  out    in  darknett 
lies: 

Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 
A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect ; 
Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excell'd ; 
And  every  beauty  robb'd  of  his  effect. 

*  Wonder    of    time,'    quoth    she,    'this  is   my 

spite ; 
That,  you  being  dead,  the   day  should  vet  bo 
light. 

'  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  prophesy. 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend ; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy ; 
Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavory  end ; 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low ; 

That   all    love's    pleasure  shall  not   matrl    his 
woe: 

'  It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud ; 

Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing- while  ; 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd 

With  sweets,  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile : 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike   the  wise   dumb,   and  teach   the  fool  to 
speak: 
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'  It  sh.]tll  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot. 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures ; ' 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet. 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures! 

It  shall  be  raging-mad,  and  silly-mild ; 

Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child  - 

'  It  shall  suspect  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 
It  shall  not  fear  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 
It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe ; 
And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just : 

Perverse  it  shall  be  where  it  shows  most  toward ; 

Put  fear  to  valor,  courage  to  the  coward : 

'  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events. 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire ; 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents. 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire : 

Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy. 
They  that  love  best  their  loves  shall  not  enjoy.' 

By  this,  the  boy,  that  by  her  side  lay  kill'd. 
Was  melted  like  a  vapor  from  her  sight ; 
And  in  his  blood,  that  on  the  ground  lay  spill'd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  checker'd  with  white. 
Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the  blood. 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood* 


A  meanxre  was  a  slow  and  statal j  dsnc^. 
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She  bows  her  head,  the  new-sprung  flower  to  smelL 

Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath ; 

And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell. 

Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death : 

She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Green   dropping  sap,   which    she    compares     to 
tears. 

•  Poor  flower ! '  quoth  she,  '  this  was  thy  father  s 

guise, 

(Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire) 

For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes  : 

To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire. 

And  so  'tis  thine ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast,  as  in  his  blood. 

•  Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast ; 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy  right : 
Lo !  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest ; 

My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night  i 
l^iere  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour. 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower.' 

Thus,  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies. 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose  swift  aid. 
Their  mistress  mounted,  through  the  empty  saies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  convey'd. 

Holding   their   course    to    Paphos,    where    theu 
queeu 

Meens  to  immure  herself,  and  not  be  seen. 
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HISTORICAL  KOTICB 

THE   RAPE    OF   LUCRECE. 


Painter  has  inserted  the  story  of  Lucrece  in  the  first  Tolums 
of  his  Palace  of  Pleasure,  1567,  on  which  our  author  is  sup- 
p«tsed  to  have  formed  this  poem,  which  was  entered  on  tiie 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  May  9th,  1594,  and  was 
first  printed  in  quarto  in  the  same  year.  It  was  again  pub- 
lished in  8vo.  in  1598,  1600.  and  1607.  In  1616  another 
edition  appeared,  which  in  the  title-page  is  said  to  be  *  newly 
revisf  A  and  corrected  ;'  although  it  is  pronounced  by  Malon# 
to  be  the  most  inaccurate  and  corrupt  of  all  the  ancient  no* 
pies;  and  bearing  evident  marks  of  the  reTiaaL  of  another 
hnd. 
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TO  THB 

RIGHT   HONORABLE   HENRY   WRIOTHESI.T, 

BARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTOir,  AND  BABON  OF  TICHFIBLP. 

The  loYO  I  dedicate  to  jovar  lordship  Is  without  end; 
whereof  this  pamphlet,  without  beginning,  is  bat  a  super- 
fluous moiety.  The  warrant  I  hare  of  your  honorable  dis- 
position, not  the  worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it 
assured  of  acceptance.  What  I  hare  done  is  yours,  what  I 
liave  to  do  is  yours ;  being  part  in  all  I  have,  devoted  yours. 
Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would  show  greater :  mean- 
time, as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  your  lordship,  to  whom  I  wish 
long  life,  still  lengthened  with  happiness* 

Tour  lordship's  in  all  duty, 

WnXUM  SHASSrXASBi 
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ARGUMENT.' 

Luciiis  Tarquinius,  for  his  excessive  pride  sumamed  So* 
psrbus,  after  he  had  caused  his  own  father-in-law,  Serviut 
Tullius,  to  he  cruelly  murdered,  and,  contrary  to  the  Komai; 
laws  and  customs,  not  requiring  or  staying  for  the  people's 
suifrages,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  kin^^dom  ; — went, 
accompanied  with  his  sons  and  other  noblemen  of  Home, 
to  besiege  Ardea  ;  during  which  sie^e,  the  principal  men 
of  the  army  meeting  one  evening  at  the  tent  of  Sextus  Tar- 
quinius,  the  king's  son,  in  their  discourses  after  supper, 
every  one  commended  the  virtues  of  his  own  wife  ;  among 
whom,  Collatinus  extolled  the  incomparable  chastity  of  his 
wife  Lucretia.  In  that  pleasant  humor  they  all  posted  to 
Rome ;  and  intending,  by  their  secret  and  sudden  arrival, 
to  make  trial  of  that  which  every  one  had  before  avouched, 
only  Collatinus  finds  his  wife,  though  it  were  late  in  the 
nighty  spinning  amongst  her  maids :  the  other  ladies  were 
all  fDund  dancing  and  revelling,  or  in  several  disports : 
whereupon  the  noblemen  yielded  Collatinus  the  victory, 
and  Dis  wife  the  fame.  At  that  time  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
being  inflamed  with  Lucrece*  beauty,  yet  smothering  his 
passions  for  the  present,  departed  with  the  rest  back  to  the 
camp  ;  from  whence  he  shortly  after  privily  withdrew  him- 
self, and  was,  according  to  his  estate,  royally  entertained 
and  lodired  by  Lucrece  at  CoUatium.    The  same  night,  be 


I  This  argument  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Sbalr- 
•peare,  being  prefixed  to  the  original  edition  of  t594. 

SBAK  XV.  6 
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Perchance,  bis  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 
Suggested '  tbis  proud  issue  of  a  kin^ : 
For  by  our  ears  our  bearts  oft  tainted  be : 
Perchance,  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing. 
Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting 

His    bigh-pitch'd    thoughts,    that  meaner   men 
should  vaunt 

That  golden  bap  which  their  superiors  want. 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  all- too-timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those : 
His  honor,  his  affairs,  his  friends,  bis  state. 
Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 
To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 
O,  rash-false  beat,  wrapp'd  in  repentant  cold. 
Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,  and   ne'er   grows 
old! 

When  at  Collatium  this  false  lord  arrived. 
Well  was  he  welcomed  by  the  Roman  dame. 
Within  whose  face  beauty  and  virtue  strived 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame. 
When    virtue    bragg*d,    beauty    would    blush    (at 
shame ; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silver  white. 


>  Tomptud. 
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Bat  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled,^ 
From  Venus^  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field ; 
Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red. 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age,  to  giid 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  their  shield ; 
Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight ; — 
When  shame  assail'd,  the  red  should  fence  the 
white. 

This  heraldry  in  Lucrece'  face  was  seen, 
Argued  by  beauty's  red  and  virtue's  white. 
Of  cither's  color  was  the  other  queen. 
Proving  from  world's  minority  their  right : 
Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight ; 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great. 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat. 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses. 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field, 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses ; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  kill'd. 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield 
To  those  two  armies,  that  would  let  him  go, 
RAther  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 

Now  thinks  he  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue 
(The  niggard  prodigal  that  praised  her  so) 


*  {.  a.  which  consists  in  that  whiteness,    or  takes  its  title 
from  it. 
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In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong:. 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show : 
Therefore  that  praise  >  which  Collatine  dotn  cwe»^ 
Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise. 
In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  devil. 

Little  suspecteth  the  false  worshipper ; 

For  unstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil ; 

Birds  never  limed  no  secret  bushes  fear : 

So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer 
And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guests 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  express'd : 

For  that  he  color'd  with  his  high  estate. 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty ; 
That  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate. 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye. 
Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy ; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store. 
That,  doy'd  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for  more. 

But  she,  that  never  coped  with  stranger  eyes. 

Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks. 

Nor  read  the  subtle-shining  secresies 

Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books : 

She  touched  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear'd  no  hookn ; 


1  Pivisa  here  signifies  the  object  of  praise,  i.  e.  Lacretia, 
'  Own,  possess. 
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Nor  could  Rhe  moralise  ^  his  wanton  sight. 
More  than  his  eyes  were  open'd  to  the  light. 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame. 
Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy ; 
And  decks  with  praises  Collatine*s  high  name. 
Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry. 
With  bruised  arms,  and  wreaths  of  victory* 

Her  joy  with  heaved-up  hand  she  doth  express ; 

And,  wordless  so,  greets  Heaven  for  his  success. 

Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither. 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there : 
No  cloudy  show  of  stormy,  blustering  weather 
Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear ; 
Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  Dread  and  Fear, 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display. 
And  in  her  vaulty  prison  stows  the  day : 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed. 
Intending  ^  weariness  with  heavy  spright ; 
For,  after  supper,  long  he  questioned 
With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night. 
Now    leaden    slumber  with    life's    strength    doth 
fight; 
And  every  otie  to  rest  himself  betakes, 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds,  that 
wakes. 


>  loterpiet.  *  Pretending, 
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As  one  of  which,  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 

The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining ; 

Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resoh-ing. 

Though   weak-built   hopes   persuade    him   to   aba* 

taining : 
Despair  to  gain,  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining ; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  proposed. 
Though   death   be    adjunct,    there 's    no    death 
supposed. 

Those  that  much  covet,  are  with  gain  so  fond, 
That  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they  possess. 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond. 
And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less ; 
Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustain. 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rich  gain. 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 
With  honor,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  age ; 
And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strife. 
That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage : 
As  life  for  honor,  in  fell  battle's  rage ; 

Honor  for  wealth ;  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  cost 
The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost. 

So  that,  in  venturing  ill,  we  leave  to  be 

The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  we  expect; 

And  this  ambitious,  foul  infirmity. 

In  having  much,  torments  us  witb  defect 

Of  that  we  have :  so  then  wa  do  neglect 
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The  thing  we  have,  and,  all  for  want  of  wit. 
Make  something  nothing,  by  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make. 

Pawning  his  honor  to  obtain  his  lust ; 

And  for  himself,  himself  he  must  forsake : 

Then  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  self-trust  ? 

"yhen  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just. 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To   slanderous   tongues,    and   wretched,    hateful 
days  ? 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  closed  up  mortal  eyes : 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light ; 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding  cries  : 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 

The   silly  lambs ;    pure   thoughts   are  dead  and 
still. 

While  Lust  and  Murder  wake  to  stain  and  kill. 

And  now  this  lustful  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed. 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm  ; 
Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread ; 
The  one  sweetly  flatters,  the  other  feareth  harm : 
But  honest  Fear,  bewitch'd  with  lust's  foul  charoi^ 
Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  brainsick,  rude  Desire. 

His  falchion  on  a  Hint  he  softly  smiteth, 
I'bat  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly ; 
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Whereat  a  \»axen  torch  forthwith  he  lightelh* 
Which  must  be  loadstar  to  his  lustful  eye ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedlv : — 

'  As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforced  this  fire. 

So  Lucrece  must  I  force  to  my  desire/ 

Here  pale  with  fear  he  doth  premeditate 
The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise. 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise : 
Then  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  still-slaughter*d  lust. 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust :  — 

*  Fair  torch,  bum  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine ! 
And  die,  unhallow'd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine ! 
OflFer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine : 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed 

That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest,  snow-white 
weed. 

'  O,  shame  to  knighthood  and  to  shining  arms  I 
O,  foul  dishonor  to  my  household's  grave ! 
O,  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms ! 
A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  ^  slave ! 
I'rue  valor  still  a  true  respect  should  have : 


*  Love's. 
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Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  90  bate. 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

'  Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive. 

And  be  an  eyesore  in  my  golden  coat ; 

Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive* 

To  cipher  me,  how  fondly  I  did  dote ; 

That  my  posterity,  shamed  with  the  note. 
Shall  curse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 

•  What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek  ? 
A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 
Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth,  to  wail  a  week  ? 
Or  sells  eternity,  to  get  a  toy  ? 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy  ? 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown. 
Would    with    the   sceptre   straight   be   strucketi 
down  ? 

*  If  Collatinus  dream  of  my  intent. 

Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent  ? 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage. 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage. 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame. 
Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  biame  ? 

'  O,  wbai  «xcuse  can  mv  invention  make. 
When    thou    shalt    charge    me   with   so  black   a 
Jted  ? 
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Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints  shake  ? 
Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  false  heart  bleed  > 
The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed ; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly. 
But,  coward-like,  with  trembling  terror  die. 

*  Had  CoUatinus  kiird  my  son  or  sire. 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life. 

Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife ; 
As  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife : 
But  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend. 
The  shame  and  fault  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 

*  Shameful  it  is  ? — ay,  if  the  fact  be  known  : 
Hateful  it  is  ? — there  is  no  hate  in  loving : 

1  *ll  beg  her  love : — but  she  is  not  her  own  ? 
The  worst  is  but  denial,  and  reproving : 
My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  weak  removing. 
Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw. 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  ^  be  kept  in  awe/ 

I'hus,  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot-burning  will. 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation. 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 


>  In  tlie  old  tapostnes,  or  painted  cloths,  moral  seitteiici 
were  usnally  wrought. 


AQ  pore  effects,  and  dotb  so  far  proceed, 
lliat  what  !a  vile  ehowa  like  a  virtuoui>  deed. 

Quoth  he,  '  She  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 
And  gazed  for  tidincrs  in  my  eager  eyes. 
Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlikt;  baud. 
Where  her  beloved  Collatinus  lies. 
O,  bow  her  fear  did  make  her  color  rise ! 
First  red  as  rosea,  that  on  lawn  we  lay : 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 

'And  bow  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  lock'd. 
Forced  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear! 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  faster  rock'd. 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear; 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer. 

That  had  Narcissus  aeen  her  as  she  stood. 

Self-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  the  flood, 

•  Why  hunt  I  then  for  color  or  excuses  ? 
All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth  ; 
Poor  wretches  have  remorse  In  poor  abuses ; 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadetli : 
Atfection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  display 'd. 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismay*d. 

*  Tlien,  childish  fear,  avaunt !  debating,  die  I 
Respect  ■  and  reason,  wait  on  wiinkled  agi;  1 


■  Ketpect  her*  dmids  oaution* 
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My  heart  shall  never  countermand  Wiine  eye : 
Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  saj^e ; 
My   part    is    youth,   and    beats    these    trom    tne 
stage : 

Desire  my  pilot  is.  beauty  my  prize ; 

Then   who   fears   sinking  where   such    treasure 

lies  ?  * 

As  com  o'ergrown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 

Is  almost  choked  by  unresisted  lust. 

Away  he  steals  with  open,  listening  ear, 

Full  of  foul  hope,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust ; 

Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust. 

So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion. 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  invasion. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits. 
And  in  the  selfsame  seat  sits  Collatine : 
That  eye  which  looks  on  her.  confounds  his  wiU; 
That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine, 
Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline ; 
But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart. 
Which  once  corrupted,  takes  the  worser  part; 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers ; 
Who.  flntter'd  by  their  leader's  jocund  show. 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours  : 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow, 
^'aying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  owe. 

^y  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led. 

ihe  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucrece*  bed. 


J 


Ilie  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will, 
Each  one  by  him  enforced,  retirea  his  ward; 
But  aa  they  open,  they  all  rate  his  ill, 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard : 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  heard ; 

Night-waadering    weasels     shriek    to    see    him 
there ; 

They  fright  hiro,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear. 

As  each  nnwillitig  portal  yields  him  way. 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch,  to  make  him  stay. 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face, 
Estinguishing  his  conduct '  in  this  case : 

But    bis    hot    heart,    which    fond    desire    doth 
scorch. 

Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch : 

And,  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia'a  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks : 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  *  where  it  lies : 
And,  griping  it,  the  neeld  ™  his  finger  pricks : 
As  who  should  say,  This  glove  to  wanton  tricks 
Is  not  inured ;  return  again  in  haste  : 
Thou  aeest  our  mistress'  ornaments  are  chaste. 


'  Condact  lor  oanituctar. 
■  AjiartmeDis  in  Kogland  v 
■ce  of  our  auttiur. 
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But  an  tiiMe  poor  forfaiddiugs  could  not  atay  him  : 
He  in  tbe  wont  leiue  conatraes  their  denial : 
llie  doort,  the  wind,  the  ^Qve,  that  did  delay  himr 
He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial ; 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial. 
Who  with  a  lingering  stay  bis  course  doth  let.* 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 

*  So,  so,'  quoth  he,  '  these  lets  attend  the  time. 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  spring. 
To  add  a  more  rejoiciog  to  the  prime. 
And  give  the  snesped  '  birds  more  cause  to  ung. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing: 

Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong  pirates,  sbclva 
and  sands. 

The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands.' 

** —  'a  be  come  unto  the  chamber  door, 

ihutB  him  from  the  heaven  of  bis  thought ; 

1  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  moru, 

barr'd  him  from  the  blessed  thing  he  sought. 

>m  himself  impiety  bath  wrought, 

it  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  begin. 

if  the  Heavena  should  countenance  his  ain, 

1  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer, 
ig  solicited  the  eternal  Power, 
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That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair  fail 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour  ;--«- 
Even  there  he  starts  : — quoth  he,  *  I  must  deflour 

The  powers,  to  whom  I  pray,  ahhor  this  fact; 

How  can  they  then  assist  me  in  the  act  ? 

'  Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  gods,  my  guide ! 
My  will  is  back'd  with  resolution : 
Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  effects  be  tried 
The  blackest  sin  is  clear'd  with  absolution : 
Against  love's  fire  fear's  fro&t  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight.' 

This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluck'd  up  the  latch. 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide : 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  catcl 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espied. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent,  steps  aside ; 

But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  thing 
lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 

Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks, 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet  unstained  bed : 
The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks. 
Rolling  his  greedy  eyeballs  in  his  head : 
Hy  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled; 

Which  gives   the  watchword   to  his   hand  i 
soon. 

To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 

MIA».  XV  » 
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Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery-pointed  sun. 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  si^ht; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 
Whether  it  is,  that  she  reflects  so  bright. 

That  dazzle th   them,  or  else   some  shame  sup* 

posed ; 
But  blind  they  are,   and  keep  themselves  en* 
closed. 

O,  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died. 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill ! 
Then  Collatine  again,  by  Lucrece*  side. 
In  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still : 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill ; 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  delight. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under. 

Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss ; 

Who,  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder. 

Swelling  on  either  side,  to  want  his  bliss ; 

Between  whose  hills  her  head  entombed  is : 
Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lies. 
To  be  admired  of  lewd,  unhallow'd  eyes. 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was. 
On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 
Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass. 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 
Her  eyae,  like  marigolds,  had  sheathed  their  light ; 
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And,  canopied  in  darkness,  sweetly  lay. 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her    hair,    like    golden   threads,   play'd   with  her 

hreath ; 
O,  modest  wantons !  wanton  modesty ! 
Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death. 
And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality : 
Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  heautify, 

As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife. 
But  that  life  lived  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 

Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue, 

A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered ; 

Save  of  their  lord,  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew. 

And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honored. 

These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred ; 
Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out. 

Wliat  could  he  see,  but  mightily  he  noted  } 
What  did  he  note,  but  strongly  he  desired  } 
What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  doted ; 
And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tired. 
With  more  than  admiration  he  admired 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin. 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white,  dimpled  chin* 

As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o*er  his  prey. 
Sharp  hunger  by  the  conqucftt  satisfied. 
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f  magpne  her,  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking. 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sjuite* 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a  shaking ; 
What  terror  'tis !  but  she,  in  worser  taking. 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfully  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears. 
Like  to  a  new-kill'd  bird  she  trembling  lies : 
She  dares  not  look ;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes : 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries ; 
Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lights. 
In    darkness    daunts    them  with    more  dreadful 
sights. 

His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast, 
(Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall !) 
May  feel  her  heart,  (poor  citizen !)  dlstress'd. 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall, 
Bi  ating  her  bulk,^  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity. 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  city* 

First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 
To  soufid  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe« 


I  Bodj. 
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Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin. 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know. 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanor  seeks  to  show ; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  orgeth  BtilU 
Under  what  color  he  commits  this  ill. 

Thus  he  replies : — •  The  color  in  thy  face 
(That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale. 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace) 
Shall  plead  for  me^  and  tell  my  loving  tale : 
Under  that  color  am  I  come  to  scale 
Thy  never-conquer'd  fort ;  the  £ault  is  thine. 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

'  Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thpu  mean  to  chide : 
ll)y  beauty  hath  ensnared  thee  to  this  night. 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide. — 
My  M'ill,  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight. 
Which  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might ; 
But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead. 
By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 

*  I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bnng ; 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends ; 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting: 
All  this,  beforehand,  counsel  comprehends : 
But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends; 

Only  he  hath  an  eve  to  eraze  on  beauty. 

And   dotes   on   what   he  looks,    'gainst   law  or 
duty 
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'  I  have  debated,  even  in  mr  toul. 

What  ivrong,   what  shame,  what  sorrow   I  shaD 

breed ; 
But  nothing  can  affection's  course  control. 
Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 
I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed. 

Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity ; 

Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  infamy.' 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade. 
Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade. 
Whose   crooked  beak    threats,    if    he    mount    he 

dies : 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 

Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  falcons'  bella. 

•  Lucrece,'  quoth  he,  '  this  night  I  must  enjoy  thee : 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way. 

For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee ; 

That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I  'U  slay. 

To  kill  thine  honor  with  thy  life's  decay ; 

And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him. 

Swearing  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace  him : 

•  So  thy  surviving  husband  %hall  remain 
The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 

Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain ; 
Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy  ; 
And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy. 


Shalt  liave  thy  trespau  cited  up  in  riiytuee. 
And  sung  by  children  in  aucceediog  times. 

*  But  if  thou  yield,  I  real  thy  secret  friend  ; 
The  fault  unknowo  ib  aa  a  thaught  unacted: 
A  little  harm,  done  to  a  great,  good  end. 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compound  ;  being  so  applied, 

Hia  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 

'  Then  fur  thy  husband  and  thy  children's  sake. 
Tender '  my  suit :  bequeathe  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take. 
The  blemish  that  will  never  he  forgot ; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  hirth-hour'a  blot ; 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  infamy.' 

Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye 

He  rouaett  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause ; 

While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety, 

Ldke    a    white    hind    under    the    grype's*    sharp 

Pleads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws, 

To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  righ^ 
Nor  aught  obeys  but  hia  foul  appetite. 
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Look,   when  a  black-faced   cloud   the  world   doth 

threat. 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  mountains  hiding. 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth  get. 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapors  from  their  biding,  ' 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing ; 
So  his  unhallow'd  haste  her  words  delays. 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 

Vet,  foul,  night-waking  cat.  he  doth  but  dally. 
While  in  his  holdfast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth ; 
Her  sad  behavior  feeds  his  vulture  folly  ; 
A  swallowing  gulf,  that  even  in  plenty  wantel  h  : 
His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining : 
Tears   harden   lust,   though   marble    wear    with 
raining. 

Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fix'd 

In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  face  ; 

Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mix'd. 

Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 

She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place, 

And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks, 
That  twice  she  doth  begin  ere  once  she  speaks. 

She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 

By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  ^ath. 

By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love. 

By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth. 

By  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  power  of  lioth. 
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That  to  his  borrow'd  hed  he  make  retire* 
And  stoop  to  honor,  not  to  foul  desire. 

Quoth  she, — '  Reward  not  hospitality 
With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended  ;  ' 
Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee ; 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended : 
End  thy  ill  aim,  before  thy  shoot  be  ended. 

He  is  no  woodman,  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  strike  a  poor,  unseasonable  doe. 

'  My  husband  is   thy   friend,   for  his   sake  spare 

me; 
Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me ; 
Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me : 
Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit ;  do  not  deceive  me  : 
My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labor   hence    to   heave 
thee. 
If  ever  man  were  moved  with  woman's  moans. 
Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans : 

•  All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean. 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart* 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion ; 
For  stones  dissolved  to  water  do  convert. 
O,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art. 

Melt  at  my  tears,  and  be  compassionate  \ 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 


I  Intended,  ^(>pused  to  thyself 
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*  In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee ; 
Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame  } 
To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me. 
Thou  wrong'st  his  honor«   wound'st  his  priucely 

name. 
Thou   art  not  what    thou    seem'st;    and    if    the 
same, 
Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king ; 
For  kings,  like  gods,  should  govern  every  thing. 

'  How  will  thy  shame  he  seeded  in  thine  age. 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring  ? 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  darest  do  such  outrage, 
What   darest  thou   not  when    once    thou   art    a 

king  ? 
O,  be  remember'd,^  no  outrageous  thing 

From  vassal  actors  can  be  wiped  away  ; 

Then  kings*  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  clay. 

'  This  deed  will  make  thee  only  loved  for  fear. 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fear'd  for  love  : 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear. 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this,  thy  will  remove ; 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book. 
Where   subjects'   eyes    do    learn,  do    read,  do 
look. 


Bmt  it  uk  jQux  niad* 
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*  And  wilt  tlioa  be  the  &cbo<d  where  Lust  shall 

le«m? 

Must  he  in  thee  remd  lectures  of  such  shame  } 

Wilt  thon  be  glass,  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame. 

To  privilege  dishonor  in  thj  name  ? 

Thon  back'st  reproach  against  long-lived  laud. 
And  makest  fur  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

'  Hast  thou  command  ?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee. 
From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity. 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kill. 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil. 

When,   pattem'd   by   thy   fault,    foul   Sin   may 

say. 
He    leam'd   to   sin,   and   thou   didst  teach    the 
way? 

•  Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were 
To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 
Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear ; 
Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother  : 
This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother. 

O,  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies. 
That  from   their  own   misdeeds  askaunce  their 
eyes! 

'  To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heaved-up  hands  appeal. 
Not  to  seducing  Jost,  thy  rash  relier ; 


I  sue  for  exiled  majetty's  repeal ; 

Let  him  return,  aad  flattcriog  thouglitR  retire  : 

His  true  respect  will  prigoa  fiJae  desire. 

And  wipe  the  dim  mist  fran  tb;  doting  eyne. 
That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine.' 

'  Have  done,'  quoth  he ;  '  mj  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let : ' 
Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out ;   huge  fires  abide. 
And  with  tbe  wind  in  greater  fury  fret : 
The  petty  streams,  that  pay  a  daily  debt 

To  their  salt  sovereign,   with   their  fresh   fulte' 
haste. 

Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste,' 

'  Thou  art,'  qnoth  she,  '  a  sea,  a  sovereign  king; 
And,  1o,  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonor,  shame,  misgoverning, 
^ho  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good. 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  hearsed. 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispersed. 

*  So  shall   these  slaves  be   king,   and   thou  tbeii 

Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignified ; 
I'hou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave ; 
Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thy  pride. 
The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide : 

■  Obtinrikiik 
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The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  hase  shrub's  foot. 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root. 


So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  thy  state/- 


•  No  more/  quoth  he :  'by  heaven,  I  will  not  hear 

thee : 
Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hate. 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee : 
That  done,  despitefully  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom.' 

Tliis  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light. 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies : 
Shame,  folded  up  in  blind,  concealing  night. 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyrannise. 
The    wolf    hath   seised   his  prey,   the   poor  lamb 
cries. 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controird 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold : 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears. 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamors  in  her  head ; 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
O,  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed ! 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify. 
Her  te£jrs  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life. 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  agaiii. 
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Tills  forced  league  doth  force  a  farther  strife ; 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  cf  pain ; 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain : 

Pure  chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store  ; 

And  lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before. 

Look,  as  the  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk» 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight. 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk  ^ 
The  prey,  wherein  by  nature  they  delight ; 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night : 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring. 
Devours  his  will,  that  lived  by  foul  devouring. 

O,  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 

Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination ! 

Drunken  Desire  must  vomit  his  receipt, 

Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 

While  lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation 
Can  curb  his  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire. 
Till,  like  a  jade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire  : 

And  then,  with  lank  and  lean,  discolor'd  cheek. 
With  heavy  eye,  knit  broAV,  and  strengthless  pace, 
Feeble  Desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek, 
like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case : 
I'he  flesh   being  proud.   Desire    doth    fight   witti 
grace. 


>  Omif,  leave. 
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Ftir  there  it  revels ;  and  when  that  decayB* 
The  guilty  rehel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  faultful  lord  of  Rome» 

Who  this  accumplishment  so  hotly  chased ; 

For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom  : — 

That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  di9« 

graced : 
Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defaced ; 
To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares. 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 

She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  batter*d  down  her  consecrated  wall. 
And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 
Her  in. mortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  living  death,  and  pain  perpetual ; 

Which  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still. 

But  her  foresight  could  not  forestall  their  will. 

Even  in  this  thought,  through  the  dark  night  he 
stealeth, 

A  captive  victor,  that  hath  lost  in  gain ; 

Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth ; 

llie  scar  that  will,  despite  of  cure,  remain, 

I/»aving  his  spoil  perplex'd  in  greater  pain. 
She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind. 
And  he  the  burthen  of  a  guilty'  mind. 

He,  like  a  thievbh  dog,  creeps  sadly  thence ; 
She.  like  a  wearied  lamb,  ht^s  panting  them  * 


I 
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He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offence : 
8he  desperate,  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth  tear ; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear; 

She  stays,  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night ; 

He  runs,   and   chides   his  vanish'd,  loathed  dc 
light. 

He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite ;  * 
She  there  remains  a  hopeless  castaway : 
He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light ; 
She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day : 
'  For  day,'  quoth  she,   '  night's  scapes  doth  ope 
lay; 
And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practised  how 
To  cloak  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

*  They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold , 
And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be, 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold : 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold ; 
And  grave,  like  water,  that  doth  eat  in  steel. 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel.' 

rlere  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest, 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast* 


I  Convertite  for  convert. 
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And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest,  to  dose  so  pure  a  mind. 

Franuo  with  grief,  thus  breathes  she  forth 
spite 

Against  the  unseen  secresy  of  night : — 

*  O  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  hell ! 
Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame ! 

Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell ! 
Vast  sin-concealing  chaos !  nurse  of  blame ! 
Blind,  muffled  bawd  I  dark  harbor  for  defame ! 

Grim  cave  of  death !   whispering  conspirat/)r. 

With  close- tongued  treason  and  the  ravisher ! 

•  O  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  nigh**, 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime. 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light. 
Make  war  against  proportion'd  course  of  time  1 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 

His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed. 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 


'  With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air ; 

Let    their    exhaled,    unwholesome    breaths    makt 
sick 

The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair. 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noontide  prick ; 

And  let  thy  miscy  vapors  march  so  thick. 

That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smothered  light 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night. 


•  Were  Tamuin  niglit,  (as  he  w  but  night's  child) 
The  Bilver-shining  qaeen  he  would  distain  ; 
Her  twinkling  handmaids  too.  bj  him  defiled, 
111  rough    night's    black    bosom    should    not    peep 

So  should  I  have  copartners  in  mj  pain  : 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage, 
As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage. 

'  Where  '  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me, 
To  cross  their  arms,   and  hang  their  heads  with 

To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  their  infamy : 
But  I  alone,  alone  must  sit  and  pine. 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine  ; 
Mingling   my   talk   with    tears,    my  ^ef   with 

Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moane, 

'  O  night,  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke. 
Let  not  the  jealous  day  behold  that  face 
Which,  underneath  thy  black,  all-hiding  cloak. 
Immodestly  lies  martyr'd  with  disgrace  ! 
Keep  still  poaseasion  of  thy  gloomy  place ; 

That   all   the    faults,    which    in    thy   reirn    ire 
made. 

May  likewise  be  sepnicbred  in  thy  shade  I 
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'  Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  d&y ! 
The  light  will  show,  character'd  in  my  brow. 
The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay. 
The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow  : 
Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 

To  'cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books. 

Will  quote '  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  IookSv 

•  The  nurse,  to  still  her  child,  will  tell  my  story. 
And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin's  name; 
The  orator,  to  deck  his  oratory. 

Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame  : 
Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame, 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line. 
How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  Collatine. 

'  Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation. 
For  CoUatine's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted : 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation. 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted. 
And  undeserved  reproach  to  him  allotted. 
That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine. 
As  I,  ere  this,  was  pure  to  Collatine. 

*  O  unseen  shame !  invisible  disgrace ! 

O  unfelt  sore !  crest- woundinar.  private  scar  t 
Reproach  is  stampM  in  Collatinus'  £ice. 


Obsenr*. 
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And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  *  afar. 
How  be  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war. 
Alas,  bow  many  bear  such  shameful  blows. 
Which  not  themselves,  but  he  that  gives  them, 
knows ! 

'  If,  Collatine,  thine  honor  lay  in  me. 
From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft : 
My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee, 
Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left. 
But  robb'd  and  ransack'd  by  injurious  theft : 
In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  cr.pt. 
And   suck'd   the    honey   which   thy  chaste   tee 
kept. 

•  Yet  am  I  guiltless  of  thy  honor's  wreck ; 
Yet  for  thy  honor  did  I  entertain  him  : 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back. 
For  it  had  been  dishonor  to  disdain  him : 
Besides,  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him, 
And  talk'd  of  virtue : — O,  unlook'd-for  evil. 
When  virtue  is  profaned  in  such  a  devil ! 

'  W^y  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud ; 
Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests ; 
Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud  ; 
Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts ; 
Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests  ?  ^ 


^  K  •.  motto.  '  Comwisnda, 


But  no  perfection  U  so  absolute. 
'I'hat  MDie  impurity  doth  oot  pollute. 

'  The  iged  man,  that  coffera  up  hit  cold. 

!•  plagued  with  cramps,  and   gouts,  and   painfal 
fits. 

And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold  : 

Itut  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits. 

And  useless  barns  the  harrest  of  his  wits ; 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain, 
Uut  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

'  Bo  then  he  hath  it,  when  he  cannot  use  it. 
And  leaves  it  to  be  master'd  by  his  young ; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong, 
'i'o  hold  their  cursed -blesaed  fortune  long. 

'Ilie  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  soiir#, 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  thero  oura. 

'  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring  ; 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  dowera; 
The  adder  hiises  where  the  sweet  birds  sing ; 
What  virtue  breeds  iniquity  devours  : 
We  have  no  gond  that  we  can  say  is  ours. 

But  ill-annexed  Opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life,  or  elae  bis  quality. 

•  n  n        .     -    t  tiiy  guilt  is  great : 

icuteit  the  traitor's  treafoa  ; 
volf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get; 
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Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  'point'st  the  season : 
Tis  thou  that  spurn*st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason ; 

And   in    thy  shady   cell,  where   none  may   spy 
him. 

Sits  Sin,  to  seise  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 

•  Thou  makest  the  vestal  violate  her  oath ; 
Thou  blow*st  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thaw*d  • 
Thou  smother'st  honesty,  thou  murder'st  troth ; 
lliou  foul  abettor !  thou  notorious  bawd ! 

Thou  plantest  scandal,  and  displacest  laud. 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief. 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief ! 

•  Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame ; 
Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fast ; 
Thy  smoothing  ^  titles  to  a  ragged  name  : 
Thy  Bugar'd  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste : 
Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 

How  comes  it  then,  vile  Opportunity, 
Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee  ? 

'  When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  fnend. 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtained  ? 
When  wilt  thou   sort^   an  hour  great   strifes  to 

end. 
Or  frse  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chain 'd  ? 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pain*d  ? 


>  Flatteitof.  *  CiiooM. 
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The  poor,  lame»  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  est  for 

thee; 
But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportunity. 

'  The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps ; 

The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds ; 

Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps ; 

Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds ; 

Thou  grant' St  no  time  for  charitable  deeds. 

Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murder's  rage«. 
The  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  pages. 

•  When  Truth  and  Virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid  : 
They  buy  thy  help  :  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee. 
He  gratis  comes ;  and  thou  art  well  appay'd.^ 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said  : 

My  Collatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 
When  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  stay'd  by  thee. 

*  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft ; 
Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation ; 
Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift ; 
Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination : 

An  accessary,  by  thine  inclination. 

To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come. 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  dooou 


>  Pluasftd,  satlsiiad. 
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•  Misshapen  Hme,  copesmate  ^  of  ugly  night. 
Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care ; 
Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight. 

Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  packhorse,  virtue's  snare , 
Thou  nursest  all,  and  murderest  all  that  are. 

O,  hear  me  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time ! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 

•  Why  hath  thy  servant.  Opportunity, 
Betray 'd  the  hours  thou  gavest  me  to  repose  ? 
Canceird  my  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 

To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes  ? 

lime's  office  is  to  fine  ^  the  hate  of  foes ; 
To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred. 
Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 

•  Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings ; 
To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light ; 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things ; 

To  wake  the  mom,  and  sentinel  the  night ; 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right ; 

To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours ; 

And   smear   with   dust  their  glittering,   golden 
towers ; 

'  To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments ; 

To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things ; 

To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  their  contents ; 
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To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens*  wings } 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs ; 

To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammered  steel ; 

And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune'a  wheel ; 

'  To  show  the  heldam  daughters  of  her  daughter : 

To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child ; 

To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter ; 

To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild ; 

To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguiled ; 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  crops. 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops. 

•  Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage. 
Unless  thou  couldst  return  to  make  amends  ? 
One  poor  retiring '  minute  in  an  age 
Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends, 
Iiending  him  wit,  that  to  bad  debtors  lends. 

0,  this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one  hour  come 
back, 

I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy  wrack ! 

'  lliou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity. 

With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his  flight ; 

Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity. 

To  make  Lim  curse  this  cursed,  crimeful  night : 

Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  affright ; 


I  Returning. 
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And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil« 
Shape  eveiy  hush  a  hideous,  shapeless  devil. 

'  Disturh  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trancca ; 
Afflict  him  in  his  hed  with  hedrid  groans ; 
Let  there  hechance  him  pitiful  mischances. 
To  make  him  moan,  hut  pity  not  his  moans : 
Stone  him  with  hardened  hearts,  harder  than  stones : 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildnesi<» 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. 

'  Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair ; 

Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave ; 

Let  him  have  time  of  Time's  help  to  despair ; 

Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave ; 

Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave ; 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live. 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

'  Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes, 
And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort ; 
Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 
In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  short 
His  time  of  folly  and  his  time  of  sport : 
And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  ^  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time. 

•  O  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad, 
Teacti  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught'st  this  ill ! 


I  For  unrecallable. 
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At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad. 

Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill ! 

Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should 
spill : 
For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 
As  slanderous  death's-man  to  so  base  a  slave  ? 

'  The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king. 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate. 
The  mightier  man»  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honor'd,  or  begets  him  hate ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 

The  moon  being  clouded,  presently  is  mis8*d  ; 

But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list. 

'  The   crow   may  bathe   his   coal-black    wings    in 

mire, 
And  unperceived  fly  with  the  filth  away ; 
But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire. 
The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 
Poor   grooms   are   sightless   night,    kings    glorijua 
day. 
Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly. 
But  eagles  gazed  upon  with  every  eye. 

'  Out,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools ! 
Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators ! 
Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools : 
Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters ; 
To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators : 
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For  me,  i  force*  not  argument  a  straw. 
Since  Ibat  my  cue  ia  past  the  helji  of  law. 

•  In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 

At  Time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheerful  night; 

Id  vain  I  cavil  with  my  infamy ; 

In  vain  I  apura  at  my  confirm'd  despite; 

This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  roe  no  right. 
The  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good, 
Is  to  let  forth  my  foul,  defiled  bloud. 

'  Poor  hand,  why  qniver'at  thou  at  this  decree  I 
Honor  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame : 
For  if  I  die,  my  honor  lives  in  thee ; 
But  if  I  live,  thou  livest  in  my  de&me : 
Since  thou  couwst  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame. 
And  wast  afeard  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe. 
Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so.' 

This  said,  from  her  hetumhled  couch  she  starteth. 
To  find  tome  desperate  instrument  of  death  : 
Bat  this  no  slaughter- house  no  tool  imparteth. 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath, 
Wliich,  thronging  through  her  lips,  so  vanisheth 
As  smoke  from  ^tna,  that  in  air  consumes. 
Or  that  which  from  discharged  cannon  fumef. 
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'  In  Tain/  quoth  she,  '  I  live,  tnd  seek  in  tna 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  lifie. 
I  fear*d  by  Tarqoin's  falchion  to  be  slain. 
Yet  for  the  selfsame  purpose  seek  a  knife : 
But  when  I  fear'd,  I  was  a  loyal  wife ; 
So  am  I  now. — O,  no,  that  cannot  be : 
Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 

'  O,  that  is  gone,  for  which  1  sought  to  live ; 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die : 
To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery ; 
A  dying  life  to  living  infamy. 

Poor,  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stolen  away. 

To  bum  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay ! 

'  WeD,  well,  dear  Collatine,  thou  shalt  not  know 
The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth ; 
1  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so. 
To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath : 
This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth : 
He  shall  not  boast,  who  did  thy  stock  pollute^ 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit : 

'  Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought. 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate ; 
Ani  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispen«e» 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forced  offence. 


i' 
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*  I  trill  not  poiaon  thee  with  my  attaint. 
Nut  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly -cuin'd  excuses ; 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  1  mill  not  paint. 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses  : 
My  tongue  shall  otter  all ;  mine  eyes,  like  sluices. 
As  from  a  mountain- spring  that  feeds  a  dale, 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  mj  impure  tale.' 

By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
The  well-tuned  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow ; 
And  solemn  night  with  slow-sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  hell ;  when,  lo,  the  blushing  morrow 
Lends  light  to  all  fair  eyes  that  light  will  borrow : 

But  cloudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  see. 

And  therefore  still  in  night  would  cloister'd  be. 
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•  And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  daf. 
fxn  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold. 

Some  dark,  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  "^^Y' 
That  knows  not  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold. 
We  will  find  out ;  and  there  we  will  unfold 

To   creatures   stem   sad  tunes,  to  change   theit 

kinds :  . 

Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear   gentJe 

minds.' 

As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  gaze. 

Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly ; 

Or  one  encompass'd  with  a  winding  maze. 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily ; 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny, 

To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better. 
When   life   is    shamed,   and    Death    Reproach's 
debtor. 

•  To  kiU  myself,'    quoth  she ;    •  alack !    what  were 

it. 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution  ? 
They  that  lose  half,  with  greater  patience  bear  it. 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallow'd  in  confusion. 
Tb^t  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion,* 

Wlio,  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  w*e§ 

one. 
Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 


*  £xp«>r.«n«iit. 
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•  My  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer  ? 
When  the  one  pure,  the  other  made  divine : 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer  ? 
When  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  CoUatine. 
Ah  me !  the  bark  peel'd  from  the  lofty  pine. 

His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  decay ; 
^o  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  peel'd  away. 

'  Her  house  is  sack'd,  her  quiet  interrupted ; 

Her  mansion  batter'd  by  the  enemy ; 

Her  sacred  temple  spotted,  spoil'd,  corrupted. 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy  : 

Then  let  it  not  be  call'd  impiety, 

If  in  this  blemish'd  fort  I  make  some  hole, 
Through    which    I    may    convey    this    troubled 
soul. 

•  Yet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  CoUatine 

Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death ; 
l^hat  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine. 
Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath* 
My  stained  blood  to  Tarquin  I  '11  bequeathe ; 

Which,  by  him  tainted,  shall  for  him  be  spent; 

And,  as  his  due,  writ  in  my  testament. 

•  My  honor  I  '11  bequeathe  unto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonored. 
'Tis  honor  to  deprive  dishonor'd  life ; 
rhe  one  will  live,  the  other  beins  dead : 
So  ot  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  lie  bred ; 
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Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies : 
For  fleet-wing'd  duty  with  thought*8  feathers  fiie*. 
Poor  Lucrece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so 
As   winter    meads,    when    sun   doth   melt   their 
snow. 

Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow 

With  soft-slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty ; 

And  sorts '  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow ; 

(For  why  ?  her  face  wore  sorrow's  livery) 

But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 

Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so. 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  overwash'd  with  woe : 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set. 
Each  flower  moisten'd  like  a  melting  eye ; 
Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet 
Her  circled  eyne,  enforced  by  sympathy 
Of  those  fair  suns,  set  in  her  mistress'  sky, 

Who  in  a  salt- waved  ocean  quench  their  light. 

Which   makes    the   maid   weep  like   the   dewj 
night. 

A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand. 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling : 
One  justly  weeps  ;  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  cause,  but  company,  of  her  drops  spilhnfr  • 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing; 
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Grwring  themselves  to  gaen  at  others'  smarts  : 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes,  or  hrealt  iheii 
hearts: 

For  men  have  marble,  women  w&xen  minds. 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will ; 
The  weak  opprees'd,  the  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  form'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill : 
Tlien  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill. 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil. 
Wherein  is  stamp'd  the  semblance  of  a  devils 

Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain. 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  thut  creep : 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep. 
Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep ; 

Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold,  atem 
looks. 

Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  ftiults'  books. 

No  man  inveigh  against  the  wither'd  flower. 
'But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  kill'd  ! 
Not  that  devour'd,  but  that  which  doth  devour. 
Is  worthy  blame.     O.  let  it  not  be  hild ' 
Poor  women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfiU'd 

With  men's  abuses :  those  proud  lords,  to  biame. 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  nitauie. 
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The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view. 
Assail'd  by  night  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  mignt  ensue 
By  tliat  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong: 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong. 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread ; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead  ? 

By  this,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining : 
'  My  girl,'  quoth  she,  '  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeks  are 

raining  ? 
'f  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining, 
Know,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood : 
If  tears   could   help,   mine   own   would   do   me 
good. 

•  But  tell   me,   girl,  when  went' — (and  there  she 

stay'd 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)  '  Tarquin  from  hence  ? ' 
'  Madam,  ere  1  was  up,'  replied  the  maid ; 

•  The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence : 
Yet  with  the  fault  1  thus  far  can  dispense : — 

Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day ; 
And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 

*  But,  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold. 
She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness.' 

*  U«  peace ! '  quoth  Lucrece :  '  if  it  should  be  told. 
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Here  folds  she  -up  the  tenor  of  her  wtx?. 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 

By  this  short  schedule  CoUatine  may  know 

Her  grief,  but  not  her  grief's  true  quality : 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery ; 

Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse. 
Ere  she  with  blood  had  stain'd  her  stain'd  ex- 
cuse. 

Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 

She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her ; 

When  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears  may  grace  the 

fashion 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear 

her. 
To  shun  this  blot,  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With    words,    till    action   might  become   them 

better. 

To  see  sad   sights  moves  more  than  hear  tuom 

told; 
For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 
The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold. 
When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear, 
'Tis  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that  we  hear : 

Deep   sounds   make   lesser    noise  than    shallov/ 

fcrds : 
Ana   sorrow   ebbs,  being     blown  with    wv.A  of 
words. 
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And,  blushing  with  him,  wistly  '  oa  him  gazed ; 

Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amazed : 

The  more  she  saw  the  hlood  his  cheeks  replenish* 
The   more   she   thought   he   spied  in   her  some 
blemish. 

But  long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again. 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain. 
For  now  'tis  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan. 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,. moan  tired  moan. 
That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay. 
Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way. 

At  last,  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy ; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece^ 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy. 
Threatening  cloud -kissing  Ilion  with  annoy ; 
Which  the  conceited  *  painter  drew  so  proud. 
As  heaven,  it  seem'd,  to  kiss  the  turrets  bow'd. 

A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there. 
In  scorn  of  Nature,  Art  gave  lifeless  life : 
Many  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear. 
Shed  for  the  slaughtered  husband  by  the  wife : 
The  red  blood  reek'd  to  show  the  painter  s  strife ; 


*  AttoDtif  ely.  *  Fanciial,  ingeuioas. 
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And  dying  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy  lightv. 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

Tliere  might  you  see  the  laboring  pioneer 
Begrimed  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dust  . 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loopholes  thrust. 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust. 

Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had. 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  gprace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  faces ; 
In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexterity  ; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces ; 
Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble. 
That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake  and 
tremble. 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses.  O,  what  art 

Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold  ! 

The  face  of  either  'ciphered  cither's  heart ; 

Their  face  their  manners  most  expres;ily  told : 

In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigor  roU'd  ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent, 
Show'd  deep  regard  and  smiling  governi^ert. 

There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  NcHtor  stand. 
As  'twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fi$[^lit ; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hano* 
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That  it  be&ruiled  attention,  charm'd  the  sight. 

In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard,  all  silver  \vhii;c» 
Wagg'd  up  and  down ;  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  purFd  up  to  the  tkf. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces, 
Wliich  seem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice ; 
All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces, 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice ; 
Some  high,  some  low,  the  painter  was  so  nice : 
i'he  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  seem'd,  to  mock  the  mind. 

Here  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another's  heail. 
His  nose* being  shadow'd  by  his  neighbor's  ear; 
Here  one,  being  throng'd,  bears  back,  all  bollea^ 

and  red ; 
Another,  smother'd,  seems  to  pelt  ^  and  swear : 
And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear. 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words. 
It  seem'd  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords: 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind,' 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear. 
Griped  in  an  armed  hand ;  himself,  behind, 
"Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind : 


'  Swollen.  *  i.  e.  be  m  a  clsmorout 

*  Natunit. 
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In  her  the  painter  had  anatomised 

Time's  ruin,  beauty's  wreck,  and  grim  care's  reign : 

Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  disguised ; 

Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain  : 

Her  blue  blood,  changed  to  black  in  every  vein. 

Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had 
fed, 

Show'd  life  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 

» 

On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes. 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldam's  woes. 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries. 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes : 
The  painter  was  no  god  to  lend  her  those ; 

And  therefore  Lucrece  swears  he  did  her  wrong. 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 

'  Poor  instrument,'  quoth  she,  '  without  a  sound, 

I  '11  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue ; 

And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound ; 

And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong ; 

And   with   my  tears   quench  Troy,  that  burus  so 
long ; 
And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 

<  Show  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  sdn 
That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear : 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear; 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  burneth  here : 
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And  here  ia  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye. 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter  die. 

'  Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mo  ?  ^ 
liCt  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so. 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe. 

For  one's  offence  why  should  so  many  fedl. 

To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general  ? 

'  Lo,  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies. 
Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  s wounds; 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies. 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  ^  wounds. 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds. 
Had  doting  Priam  check'd  his  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not  with 
fire.' 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes  : 
For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy- hanging  bell, 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes : 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell : 
So  Lucrece,  set  a  < work,  sad  tales  doth  tell 
To  pencill'd  pensiveness  and  color'd  sorrow  • 
bhe  lends  them  words,  and  she  tueir  looks  doth 
borrow. 


>  Mora.  '  Cfnintentioiud* 
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hte  throws  her  eyes  .about  the  painting,  i  juiki. 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn,  she  doth*  lament  t 
At  last,  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound. 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent : 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  showed  content : 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes, 
So  mild,  that  Patience  aeem'd  to  scorn  his  woes« 

In  him  the  painter  labor'd  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  show 
All  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent,  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe ; 
Cheeks,  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so. 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  ^  gave. 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have  x 

But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil. 
He  entertained  a  show  so  seeming  just. 
And  therein  so  ensconced  ^  his  secret  evil. 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust. 
False-creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  80  bright  a  day  such  black-faced  storms. 
Or  blot  with  hell-born  sin  such  saintlike  forms., 

Tlie  *well-skiird  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  perjured  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew ; 


'  Synipfom.  *  Concemled. 

•HAK.  XV  i 
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IX^th  inward  vice :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish. 
So  did  I  Tarquin ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 

'  Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes. 
To  see  those  horrow'd  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise  ? 
For  every  teieir  he  falls  a  Trojan  hleeds : 
His  eye  drops  fire ;  no  water  thence  proceeds : 

Those  round,  clear  pearls  of  his,  that  move  thy 
pity. 

Are  halls  of  quenchless  fire  to  hum  thy  city. 

'  Such  devils  steal  effects  from  lightless  hell ; 

For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold ; 

And  in  that  cold,  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell ; 

These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold. 

Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold ; 

So  Priam's  trust  false  Sinon's  tears  doth  flatter, 
lliat  he   finds   means   to   burn   his  Troy   with 
water.* 

Here,  all  enraged,  such  passion  her  assails, 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast : 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails. 
Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest. 
Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest ; 
At  last,  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er  :«- 
*  Fool !  fool  I  *  quoth  she ;  '  his  wounds  will  not 
be  sore*' 
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As  through  an  arch  the  violent,  roaring  ti<ie 
Ontruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  hasU?  • 
Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  forced  him  on  so  fasr  , 
In  rage  sent  out,  recall'd  in  rage,  being  past- 
Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  sa     •       ^^ 
To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  gner 

Which  speechless  woe  of  his  poor  she  attendeth. 
And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh  : 

•  Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  J«"^^^^ 
Another  power :  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 
My  woe  too  sensible  thy  passion  maketh 

More  feeUng-painful :  let  it  then  suffice 

To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes  . 

•  And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so. 
For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece.— now  attend  me  • 

Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe,  j^fend 

Thine,  mine,  his  own;    suppose  thou   dost  deie 

From  whaTis  past:  the  help  that   thou  shalt  lend 
ine 
Comes  all  too  late ;  yet  let  the  traitor  die : 
For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity- 

'  B"t  ere  T  name  him.  you.  fair  lord*.'  q«oth  «lie. 
Speaking  to  thosft  that  came  with  CoUatine. 

Shall  plight  your  honorable  faiths  to  me. 
«^«h  swift  p„„„it  to  ^enge  this  wrong  of  »«»» 

**  '"•  ■  meritorious,  fair  design. 
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To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms : 
Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladii 
harms. 

At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 
Each  i^resent  lord  began  to  promise  aid. 
As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition. 
Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewray'd  :  * 
But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said, 
The  protestation  stops.     •  O,  speak,*  quoth  she 
*  How  may   this    forced    stain    be   wiped  frc 
me? 

*  What  is  the  quality  of  mine  offence. 

Being  constrained  with  dreadful  circumstance  ? 

May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispense. 

My  low-declined  honor  to  advance  ? 

May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 

The  poisoned  fountain  clears  itself  again ; 

And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain  ?' 

With  this,  they  all  at  once  began  to  say. 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears ; 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face,  that  map,  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  carved  in  it  with  tears. 
'  No,  no/  quoth  she ;  '  no  dame,  hereafter  fivio 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  ^ving.* 


*  Ditc&rtinA* 
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Here,  with  a  Bigh,  as  if  her  heart  would  break* 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name :   '  He,  he/  fh0 

says; 
But  more  than   '  he/   her  poor  tongue  could  not 

speak; 
Till,  after  many  accents  and  delays. 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays. 
She  utters  this : — •  He,  he,  fair  lords,  'tis  he. 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give   this  wound    to 
me/ 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheathed  : 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breathed : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeathed 

Her  winged   sprite;    and   through  her    wouodi 
doth  fly 

Life's  lasting  date  from  cancelFd  destiny. 

Stone-still,  astonish'd  with  this  deadly  deed. 
Stood  Collatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew ;; 
Till  Lucrece'  father,  that  beholds  her  bleed, 
Himself  on  her  self-slaughter'd  body  threw ; 
And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 

The  murderous  knife ;  and  as  it  left  the  piac^ 
•  Her  Uood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase ; 

And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 
In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 
CSrcles  her  body  in  ob  every  side. 
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Who  like  a  kte-aack'd  island  vastly  ^  stood. 
Bare  and  unpeopled,  in  this  fearful  flood. 

Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remaiii'd ; 

And  some  look'd  black,  and  that  false  I'arqnin 
stain'd. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood,  a  watery  rigol  ^  goes, 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place : 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes. 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows , 
And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide, 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrefied. 

'  Daughter,  dear  daughter,'  old  Lucretius  cries, 
'  That  life  was  mine,  which  thou  hast  here  deprived 
If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies. 
Where  shall  I  live,  now  Lucrece  is  unlived  ? 
Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  derived. 
If  children  predecease  progenitors. 
We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

'  Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new-bom ; 
But  now  that  fair,  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old^ 
Shows  me  a  bareboned  death  by  time  outworn  ; 
O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn. 
And  ehiver'd  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass. 
That  I  no  more  can  see  wl&at  once  I  wa». 


I  L 64  lilna  wuto.  '  Ctrol^^ 
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'  O  time,   cease    thou    thy   coiiree,  and    hat    bd 
longer. 

If  they  surcease  to  be,  that  should  survive. 

Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger. 

And  leave  the  faltering,  feeble  souls  alive  ? 

The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive : 
Then  live,  sweet  Lucrece,  live  again,  and  see 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee !  * 

By  this  starts  Collatine  as  from  a  dream. 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  place ; 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face, 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space ; 

mi  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath, 
And  live,  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  served  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue ; 
Who,  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control. 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long. 
Begins  to  talk ;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 

Weak  words,  so  thick  come,  in  his  poor  heart  • 
aid. 

That  no  man  could  dbtinguish  what  he  said : 

Yet  sometime  Tarquin  was  pronounced  plain. 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tcre. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  rauti. 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide,  to  make  it  man  t 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er« 
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Then  son  and  father  weep  witli  equal  strife. 
Who  should  weep  most  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his. 
Vet  neither  may  possess  the  elaim  they  lay. 
The  father  says,  '  She  's  mine.' — '  O,  mine  she  is,* 
Replie«  her  husband :  '  do  not  take  away 
My  sorrow's  interest ;  let  no  mourner  say 
He  weeps  for  her ;  for  she  was  only  mine. 
And  only  must  be  wail'd  by  Collatine.' 

'  O,'  quoth  Lucretius,  '  I  did  give  that  life. 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  ^  hath  spill'd.' 
•  Woe,  woe  J  *  quoth  Collatine ;  *  she  was  my  wife ; 
I  owed  her,  and  'tis  mine  that  she  hath  kill'd.' 
'My  daughter!'   and  'My  wife!'    with  clamors 
fiird 
The  dispersed  air,  who,  holding  Lucrece'  life, 
Answer'd  their  cries,  '  My  daughter ! '  and  '  My 
wife  I' 

Brutus,  who  pluck'd  the  knife  from  Lucrece*  side,   . 
Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe, 
£e&;an  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride. 
Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show. 
He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly- jeenng  idiots  are  with  kiners. 
For  sportive  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things : 


•  Too  recentlv. 
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But  now  he  throws  tiiat  shallow  halnt  by% 

Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise ; 

And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly. 

To  check  the  tears  in  Collatinus'  eves. 

'  Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome/  quoth  he, '  ai  tsr  • 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  supposed  a  fool. 
Now  set  thy  long-experienced  wit  to  schoot. 

•  Why,  Collatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe  ? 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  gri^  help  gnevoua 

deeds? 
Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  hlow. 
For  his  foul  act  hy  whom  thy  fair  wife  hleeds  ? 
Such  childish  humor  from  weak  minds  proceeds : 
Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so. 
To  slay  herself,    that    should    have    slain    her 
foe. 

*  Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations ; 

But  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  hear  thy  part. 
To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations ; 
That  they  will  suffer  these  abominations, 

(Since   Rome  herself  in   them   doth   stand  (Hi>- 

graced) 
By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  str^^cs 
chased.  1 


*  Th«  eonttroction  is.-'  t!at  thiiv  will  suffer  thsae  sboai* 
futtiocs  to  be  chased,'  0(«* 


/ 
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•  Now,  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore ; 

And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stain'd; 

By   heaven*s   fair   sun,    that    breeds    the   fat   earth*i 

store ; 

By  all  our  country  rights  in  Rome  maintained  ; 

And  by  chaste  Lncrece*  soul,  that  late  coniplain'd 
Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife ; — 

We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife/ 

This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 
And  kiss'd  the  fatal  knife  to  end  his  vow ; 
And  to  his  protestation  urged  the  rest. 
Who,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow : ' 
Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow 
And  that  deep  vow  which  Brutus  made  before. 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 

When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom. 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence ; 
To  show  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  offence : 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence. 

The  Romans  plausibly  ^  did  give  consent 

To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment. 


*  AfproTek  *i,  B  with  acclamatioaii 
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fShaktpeare*!  Sonnets  it  ere  entered  on  tbs  books  of  tho 
Stationers'  Company,  May  20th,  1609,  by  Thomas  Thorpe, 
who  prefixed  the  following  dedication :—' To  the  only  be- 
getter of  these  ensuing  Sonnets,  Mr.  W.  H.,  all  happiness, 
and  that  eternit>Lpromised  by  our  ever- living  poet,  wisheth 
the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth,  T.  T.'  Tn  the 
course  of  the  same  year  these  Sonnets  were  printed  in  quarto  : 
they  were,  howevvr,  written  long  befoie  this  period,  since 
they  are  mentioned  as  a  work  of  great  popularity  by  Meres,  in 
his  Wit's  Treasury,  which  was  published  in  1598.  Malone 
remarks,  that  'the  general  style  of  these  poems,  and  tho 
numerous  passages  ia  them  which  remind  us  of  our  author's 
plays,  leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  their  authenticity.*] 


I. 


From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase. 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die. 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease. 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Fecd*8t  thy  light's  flame  with  self-substantial  fuel, 
Makine;  a  famine  where  abundance  lies. 
Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel, 
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Thoa  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament* 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring. 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content. 
And,  tender  churl,  makest  waste  in  niggarding. 

Pity  the  world,  or  else  tiiis  glutton  be. 

To  eat  the  world's  due.  by  the  grave  and  thee* 

II. 

When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow. 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field. 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held : 
Then,  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days ; 
To  say.  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes. 
Were  an  all-eating  shame,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserved  thy  beauty's  use. 
If  thou  couldst  answer,  — '  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse, — 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine. 

This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old. 

And  see   thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it 
cold. 

III. 

Lock  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest. 
Now  'is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewe^t, 
lliou  dost  b^piile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother : 
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Foi  where  is  she  so  fair,  "whose  unear'd '  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ? 
Or  vrho  is  he  so  fond,'  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love,  to  stop  posterity  ? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  In  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prims : 
So  thou  through,  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see. 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live,  remember'd  not  to  be. 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 


IV. 

Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  ? 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend « 
And  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  ? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live  ? 
For  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive : 
Then  how,  when  Nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone. 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  ? 

Thy  unused  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee, 
Which,  used,  lives  thy  executor  to  be. 


1  tBgaonghed.  *  Foolish 
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TtHne  hours,  diat  with  gentle  woik  £d  frme 

The  loTelf  gmze  where  ererj  eye  doth  dwell. 

Win  plaj  the  tyrants  to  the  Tery  same. 

And  that  unfair,  which  £urly  doth  excel ;  ^ 

For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 

To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  tiiere ; 

Sap  check'd  with  firost,  and  lustj  leaves  quite  gGCCw 

Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  bareness  erery  where : 

Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left. 

A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  waUs  of  glass. 

Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft. 

Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was : 

But  flowers   distOl'd,   tiiough   they   with  wintet 
meet, 

Leese  <  but  their  show ;  their  substance  still  liTea 


TI. 

Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  d^ace 

In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distill'd : 

Make  sweet  some  phial ;  treasure  tiiou  some  plaee 

With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  adf-kiU'd. 

That  use  is  not  forbiddai  usury, 

Whidi  hapfnes  those  that  pay  the  willi]^  loan; 


»L 
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That 's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee. 

Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one ; 

I'en  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art» 

If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigured  thee : 

Then«   what  could    Death    do,  if    thou    shouldst 

depart. 
Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity  ? 

Be  not  self-wiird ;  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  Death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine 
heir. 

VII. 

Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight. 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty ; 
And,  having  climb'd  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill. 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age. 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage : 
But  when  from  highmost  pitch,  with  weary  car« 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day. 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way : 

So  thou,  thyself  outgoing  in  thy  noon. 

Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a 
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TUI. 


Music  to  hear,  \rhy  hear'st  tbou  music  sadly  ?  > 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lovest  thou  that  which  thou  receivest  cot 

gladly ; 
Or  else  receivest  with  pleasure  thine  annoy  ? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds. 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear. 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  shouldst  bear. 
Mark,  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another. 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering ; 
Resembling  sire,  and  child,  and  happy  mother ; 
Who,  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 

Whose   speechless  song,   being  many,   seeming 
one. 

Sings  this   to  thee; — 'Thou  single   wilt  prove 
none.' 

IX. 

Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye. 

That  thou  consumest  thyself  in  single  life  ? 

Ah !  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die. 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeless*  wife  t 


I  i.  ••  O  thov,  whom  to  bear  ii  mnsic,  w&y  heareac  uios. 


^  i.  ••  matolMS.    Make  and  mate  were  formerly  ayoony* 
tons. 
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Hie  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep. 
That  thou  no  fonn  of  thee  hast  left  behind ; 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep. 
By  children's  eyes,  her  husbjind's  shape  in  mind. 
Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend* 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it ; 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end ; 
And,  kept  unused,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits. 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  commits. 


X. 

For  shame !  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  any. 

Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident : 

Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  beloved  of  many ; 

But  that  thou  none  lovest,  is  most  evident ; 

For  thou  art  so  possess'd  with  murderous  hate. 

That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  conspire. 

Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate. 

Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 

O,  change  thy  thought,  that   I   may  change   my 
mind ! 

Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodged  than  gentle  love  ? 

Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind ; 

Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kii>d-hearted  prove : 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me, 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 
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XI. 

Ai  Cut  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  fprowest. 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 
And  that  fresh  blood,  which  youngly  thou  bestowesc 
Thou  mayst  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  con* 

vertest. 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase ; 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay : 
If  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cease. 
And  threescore  years  would  make  the  world  away. 
Let  those,  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store,^ 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish : 
Look,   whom  she  best  endow'd,    she    gave    thee 

more; 
Which    bounteous    gift  thou   shouldst  in  bounty 

cherish : 
She  carved  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby. 
Thou  shouldst  print  more,  nor  let  that  copy  die. 

XII. 

When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time. 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  curls  all  silver'd  o'er  with  white ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd ; 


*  i.  e.  to  be  preserved  for  use. 
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And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard  ;— 
Then  of  thy  beauty  du  I  question  make, 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go. 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake. 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow ; 

And  nothing  'gainst  time's  scythe  can  make  de- 
fence. 

Save  breed,   to  brave  him  when   he  takes  thee 
hence. 

XIII. 

O,  that  you  were  yourself !  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours,  than  you  yourself  here  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give : 
So  should  that  beauty,  which  you  hold  in  lease. 
Find  no  determination :  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourselfs  decease. 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should 

bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay. 
Which  husbandry  in  honor  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  dav» 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold  ? 

O,   none    but  unthrifts! — Dear  my  love,  you 
know. 

Von  had  a  father ;  let  your  son  say  wo. 
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XIV. 


Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pludc^ 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  have  astronomy ; 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck. 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality : 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind; 
Or  say,  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowlege  I  derive ; 
And,  constant  stars,  in  them  I  read  such  art. 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert ;  * 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate ; — 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 

XV. 

When  I  consider  every  thing  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment ; 
That  this  huge  state  presenteth  naught  but  shows. 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment ; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase. 
Cheered  and  check'd  even  by  the  selfsame  sky ; 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease* 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory  ;— 


>  i.  e.  if  thou  wouldit  change  thy  single  ittt*,  and  b«f«l  • 
imiiieroas  progeny. 
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Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight* 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay* 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night ; 
And,  all  in  war  with  time,  for  love  of  you* 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. 

XVI. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant.  Time  ? 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhyme  ? 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours ; 
And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset. 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living  flowers 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit :  ^ 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair, 
Which  this.  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen. 
Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward  fair,* 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  give  away  yourself,  keeps  yourself  still ; 

And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet 
skill. 

XVII. 

Whc  will  believe  mv  verse  in  time  to  come. 
If  it  were  fill'd  with  your  most  high  deserts  f 


<  Poftrut.  •  Beastr* 
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Though  yet.  Heaven  knows,  it  is  hut  as  a  tomb. 
Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  haif  your 

paits. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes. 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces ; 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  this  poet  lies ; 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch'd  earthly  faces. 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age. 
Be  scorn'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue ; 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage. 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song : 

But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time. 
You  should  live  twice ; — in  it,  and  in  my  rhyme. 

XVIII. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  8ummer*s  day  ? 

Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 

Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darlihg  buds  of  May, 

And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date : 

Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines. 

And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd ; 

And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines. 

By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimin'd ; 

But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fale. 

Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ;  > 

Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his 

When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growesc 


1  i«  ••  of  that  beauty  thoo 
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So  long  as  men  can  breathe*  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  sives  life  to  thee 


XIX. 

DeYouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws. 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood ; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws. 
And  bum  the  long-lived  phcenix  in  her  blood : 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons,  as  thou  fleet'st. 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fading  sweets ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime : — 
O,  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow. 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen : 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 

Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time :  despite  thy  wrong. 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 


A  woman's  face,  with  Nature's  own  hand  painted. 
Hast  thou,  the  master- mistress  of  my  passion ; 
A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion ; 
An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling. 
Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth ; 
A  man  in  hue  all  hues  in  his  controlling. 
Which    steals    men's    eyes,    and    women's    souls 
amazeth. 
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And  for  a  woman  wert  thon  nrst  created ; 

mi  Nature,  as  she  wrongfat  thee,  fell  a  dothig; 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated. 

By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 

But  since   she   prick'd    thee    out   for    women's 

pleasure. 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their  trea- 
sure. 

XXI. 

So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  Muse* 

Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse ; 

Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use. 

And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 

Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare. 

With  sun  and  moon,   with   earth  and   sea's   rich 

gems. 
With  April's  first-bom  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  >  hems. 
O,  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write ; 
And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 
As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 
As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air. 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay  wdl ; 

I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  selL 
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ZXII. 


Rfy  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate.* 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee. 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart. 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me : 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art  ? 
O,  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary. 
As  I  not  for  myself  but  for  thee  will ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  slain  ; 

Thou  gavest  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  agaiii . 

XXIII. 

As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage, 

Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part, 

Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage. 

Whose    strength's    abundance    weakens    his    own 

heart ; — 
So  I»  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite ; 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  <iecay, 
O'ercharged  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's  might 


I  i.  t.  fill  up  the  measttre  of  my  dsTt* 
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O,  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast ; 
Who  plead  for  love»  and  look  for  recompense. 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  en* 
press'd. 
O,  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 

XXIV. 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  steel*d 
Thy  beauty*8  form  in  table  of  my  heart : 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  'tis  held. 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art : 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill. 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictured  lies. 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still, 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done : 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sue 
Delights  to  peep,  ti  gaze  therein  on  thee : 

Vet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art  ;^ 
They  draw  but  what  they   see,   know   not  the 
heart. 

XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favor  with  their  strirs. 
Of  public  honor  and  proud  titles  boast ; 
Whilst  I,  whom  Fortune  of  such  triumph  hart. 
Unlook'd-for  joy  in  that  ^  honor  most. 
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Great  princes'  favorites  their  fair  leaves  spread. 

But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye ; 

And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried ; 

For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 

l*he  painful  warrior  famoused  for  fight. 

After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd, 

Is  from  the  book  of  honor  rased  quite. 

And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd : 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  beloved, 
Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  removed. 

XXVI. 

Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 

To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage. 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit : 

Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  bare^  in  wanting  words  to  show  it ; 

But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 

In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it : 

Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moving, 

Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect, 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter'd  loving. 

To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee ; 

Tin  then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou  mayst 
prove  m«. 
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XXVII. 


Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed. 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired ; 
But  thea  begins  a  journey  in  my  head. 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work  *s  expired ; 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide. 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see : 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view. 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night, 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,   and  her  old   face 
new. 
Lo,  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind. 
For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. 

XXVIII. 

How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight. 
That  am  debarred  the  benefit  of  rest ; 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eased  by  night. 
But  day  by  night,  and  night  by  day  oppress'd  ? 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  cither's  reign. 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me ; 
llie  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  off  from  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him,  thou  art  bright. 
And    dost    him  grace   when   clouds   do   blot   the 
heaven : 
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So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexion'd  night ; 
When  sparkling  stars  twire  ^  not,  thou  ^d'st  the 
even. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer, 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  grief's  length  seem 
stronger. 

XXIX. 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'd. 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee ;  and  then  my  state. 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate : 

For    thy   sweet    love   remember'd,   such   wealth 
brings. 

That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 


When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past* 


Pt«p. 
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1  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought. 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste : 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow» 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night. 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  cancell'd  woe, 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanished  sight : 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone. 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 

Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before : 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 

All  losses  are  restored,  and  sorrows  end. 


XXXI. 

Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts. 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead ; 
And  there  reigns  love,  and  all  love's  loving  parts. 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  *  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  removed,  that  hidden  in  thee  He ! 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live. 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone. 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone. 

Their  images  I  loved  I  view  in  thee ; 

And  thou,  all  they,  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 

1  FunerML 
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XXXII* 


If  thou  Bunive  my  well -contented  day. 

When  that  churl  Death  my  hones  with  dust  shall 

cover. 
And  shalt  hy  fortune  once  more  resurvey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover; — 
Compare  them  with  the  hettering  of  the  time ; 
And  though  they  be  outstripped  by  every  pen. 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
O,  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought : — 
'  Had  my  friend's  Muse  grown  with  this  grovvih; 

age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought. 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove. 
Theirs  for  their  style  I  '11  read,  his  for  his  love.' 

XXXIII. 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye. 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  ^  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace : 

>  Vapoora. 
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Even  eo  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine. 
With  all  triumphant  splendor  on  my  brow ; 
But,  out,  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine : 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask*d  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdainetn ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  sun 
staineth. 

XXXIV. 

Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak. 
To  let  base  clouds  o*ertake  me  in  my  way. 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  ? 
Tis  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thuu  break. 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face. 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak, 
I'hat  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace : 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss  : 
The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross. 

Ah!   but  those  tears  are  pearl  which   thy  love 
sheds ; 

And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

XXXV. 

No  more  be  grieved  at  that  which  thou  hast  done  i 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
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All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this, 
Authorising  thy  trespass  with  compare. 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amies,' 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are  *. ' 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense* 
(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate) 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence : 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate. 

That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 

To  that  sweet  thief,  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 

XXXVI. 

Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twaia, 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one  : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain. 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect. 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite ;  "* 
Which,  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect. 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowlege  thee. 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame ; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honor  me. 
Unless  thou  take  that  honor  from  thy  name  : 


'  Misbehavior. 

'  i.  e.  making  the  axciiM  more  than  proportioned  to  tiie 
offence. 

'  !•  0.  a  crael  ht»,  that  spitefully  separates  as  from  each 
other 
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But  do  not  so :  I  love  thee  in  such  Mrrt. 

As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 


XXXVII. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth ; 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest '  spite. 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth ; 

For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more, 

Entitled  in  thy  parts  ^  do  crowned  sit, 

I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store  : 

So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised. 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give. 

That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  sufficed, 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee : 
This  wish  I  have ;  then  ten  times  happy  me ! 

XXXVIII. 

How  can  my  Muse  want  subject  to  invent. 

While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my  versa 

Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 

For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 

O,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me. 

Worthy  perusal,  stand  against  thy  sight. 


*  Most  inveterate. 

*  i*  ••  havius  a  claim  or  title  to  tkf  ymU* 
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For  wb)  *8  80  dumb  that  caunot  write  to  thee, 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  Muse,  ten  times  more  in  w&rth 
llian  those  old  nine,  which  rhymers  invocate ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date. 

If  my  slight  Muse  do  please  these  curious  days, 
The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 

XXXIX. 

O,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing. 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 
What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring  ? 
And  what  is 't  but  mine  own,  when  I  praise  thee  ? 
Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live. 
And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one ; 
That  by  this  separation  1  may  give 
That  due  to  thee,  which  thou  deservest  alone. 
O  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  prove, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love. 
Which   time  and    thoughts    so   sweetly   doth  de^ 
ceive ; 
And  that  thou  teachltot  how  to  make  one  twain, 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain ! 


XL. 

Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all ; 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before  ? 
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No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  mayst  true  love  call; 
All  mine  was  thine,  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then*  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 
I  cannot  blame  thee,  for  my  love  thou  usest ; 
But  yet  be  blamed,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 
I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief. 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty ; 
And  yet  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong,  than  hate's  known  injury. 

Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows. 

Kill  me  with  spites ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 


XLI. 

Those  petty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits. 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart. 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits. 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won ; 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'd  ? 
Ah  me !  but  yet  thou  mights t,  my  sweet,  forbenTi 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forced  to  break  a  twofold  truths 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee* 
rhine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to 
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SLII. 


That  thoa  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief ; 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  loved  her  dearly : 
That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief ; 
A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 
Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye : — 
lliou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  knew'st  I  lo 

her; 
And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 
Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 
If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain ; 
And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss ; 
Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain. 
And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 
But  here  's  the  joy ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one  : 
Sweet  flattery !  then  she  loves  but  me  alone. 

XLIII. 

When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see, 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected  :  * 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee, 
And,  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 
Then   thou,   whose   shadow    shadows    doth    makO 

bright. 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy  show 


1  Unregarded. 
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To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light. 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so  ? 
How  would,  I  say,  mine  eyes  he  hlessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day ; 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay  ? 

All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee ; 

And  nights,  hright  days,  when  dreams  do  show 
thee  me. 

XLIV. 

If  the  dull  suhstance  of  my  flesh  were  thought. 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  removed  from  thee ; 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land. 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But,  ah !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought. 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone ; 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought,* 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan ; 
Receiving  naught,  by  elements  so  slow. 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  cither's  woe : 


*  i.  e   being  so  thoroughly  compounded  of  tb«te  two 
neroos  elements 
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XLY. 


The  other  t^o,  sligrht  air  and  purging  iire» 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire ; 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide : 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee, 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppress*d  with  melancholy ; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recured 
By  those  swift  messengers  returned  from  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assured 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me  : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow  sad. 

XLVT. 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war. 

How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 

Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  Would  bar. 

My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 

My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, 

A  closet  never  pierced  with  crystal  eyes ; 

But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny. 

And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 

To  'cide  this  title  is  impannelled 

A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart ; 

And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 

The  clear  eye's  moiety,  and  the  dear  heart's  paft ; 
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As  thus ; — Mine  eye's  due  is  tliine  outward  part^ 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of  heart. 


ZLVII* 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took. 

And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other : 

When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look. 

Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother, 

With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast. 

And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart : 

Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest. 

And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 

So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love. 

Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ; 

For  thou    not    farther    than    my   thoughts    canst 

move. 
And  I  «m  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee  ; 
Or,  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight. 

XLVIII. 

How  .careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust, 
That,  to  my  use,  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust  ? 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief ; 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care. 
Art  left  tne  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
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Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest. 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art. 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  hreast, 
From   whence   at   pleasure   thou  mayst   come  and 
part ; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  he  stolen  I  fear, 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 

XLIX. 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come. 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advised  respects ; — 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass. 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye;— 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; — 
«Vgainst  that  time  do  I  ensconce  ^  me  here 
Within  the  knowlege  of  mine  own  desert. 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear. 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 

I'o  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  law?, 
Since,  why  to  love,  I  can  allege  no  cause. 


L. 

How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way, 
Wb«n  what  I  seek, — my  weary  travels*  eud*- 


•  Foitity. 

•HAK.  XV, 
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Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 

'  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measured  from  thj  friend !  * 

The  heast  that  hears  me,  tired  with  my  woe. 

Plods  dully  on,  to  hear  that  weight  in  me ; 

As  if  hy  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 

His  rider  loved  not  speed,  heing  made  from  thee : 

The  hloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on. 

That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide. 

Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 

More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 

For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind ; — 
My  gpief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  hehind. 

LI. 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 

Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed : 

From   where    thou    art   why   should   I    haste    me 

thence  ? 
mi  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 
O,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  heast  then  find. 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  ? 
l*hen  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind ; 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 
Therefore  desire,  of  perfect  love  being  made. 
Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race ; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade  r — 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful- slow. 
Towards  thee  I  '11  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 
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MI. 


b'o  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  uplocked  treasure, 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey. 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
I'herefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare. 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set ; 
Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are. 
Or  captain  ^  jewels  in  the  carcanet.^ 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you,  as  my  chest, 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide. 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-bless*d. 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprisoned  pride. 

Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope  i 
Being  had,  to  triumph ;  being  lack*d,  to  hope. 

LIII. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made» 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  } 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade ; 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit  ^ 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set. 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new  : 


I  Chief,  most  raluabU.  •  Necklaot. 
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Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  thej 
Retam  of  We,  more  bless'd  may  be  the  Tiew. 
Or  call  it  winter,  which,  beings  foil  of  care. 
Makes   summer's   welcome   thrice   more   wisa'dL 
more  rare. 

LVII. 

Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend. 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require : 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour,' 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  yon; 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour. 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose ; 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  naught. 
Save,  where  you  are,  how  happy  you  make  those : 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will. 
Though  you  do  any  thing,  he  thinks  no  iU. 

LTIII. 

That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure ; 


*  L  ••  the  tedious  hour  that  seems  as  if  it  never  would 
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Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  craye« 

Being  3*our  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure ! 

O,  let  me  suffer,  bein^  at  your  beck. 

The  imprisoned  absence  of  your  liberty ; 

And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  check.- 

Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 

Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong, 

That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  tinoe  * 

Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 

Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 

I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell ; 

Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 


LIX. 

If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that,  which  is. 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguiled. 
Which,  laboring  for  invention,  bear  amiss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  child  ? 
O,  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look. 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book. 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done ! 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r  better  they. 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
O !  sure  I  am.  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  fidmiring  praise. 
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LZ. 


Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pehhled  shore^ 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before ; 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  *  of  light. 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd. 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight ; 
And  time  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  fiorish  set  on  youth. 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow  ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  txuth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow : 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand. 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 


LXI. 


Is  it  thy  will,  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken* 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  sight  t 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me. 
The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy  ? 


1  In  the  grttiX  Imdy, 
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O  no:  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  gpreat; 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake : 
Miue  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat. 
To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake  : 

For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  else- 
where. 

From  me  far  off,  with  others  all-too-near. 

LXII. 

Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  ^  is  as  mine. 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account ; 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define. 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 
Beated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity, 
Mme  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read ; 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 

'Tis  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise. 
Painting  my  age  with  heauty  of  thy  days. 

LXIIl. 

Against  my  love  shall  he,  as  I  am  now. 

With  time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o*erworn  : 


*  Beaatifiil. 
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When  hours  have  drain'd  his  hlood.  and  fill'd  hi* 

brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles ;  when  his  youthful  moru 
^{ath  traveird  on  to  age's  steepy  night ; 
And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  h6  's  king» 
Are  vanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; — 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife. 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life. 

His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen ; 

And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 

LXIV. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defaced 
The  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-rased. 
And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage ; — 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main. 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store  :-^ 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state. 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay ; — 
lluin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate ; — 
'I'Imt  time  will  come,  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thouerht  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  cbooM 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 
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L3CV. 

{Knee  bra^s,  nor  stone,  nor   earth,   nor  bduudless 
pea, 

But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power ; 

How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  bold  a  plea. 

Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 

O,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 

Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days. 

When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 

Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  ? 

O  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack ! 

Shall  time's  best  jewel  from  time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 

Or   what   strong   hand   can   hold    his    swift    foot 
back? 

Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 

O,  none ;  unless  this  miracle  have  might ; — 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

LXVI. 

Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry ; — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born. 
And  needy  nothing  tnmm'd  in  jollity. 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honor  shamefully  misplaced. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted, 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled* 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority, 
Aiid  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill. 
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And  simple  truth  miscaU'd  simplicitT. 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 

Tired   with   all   these,   irom   these  would   I  bft 
g-nc. 

Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 


LXVII. 

All !  -"wheretore  with  infection  should  he  live. 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety. 
That  sin  hy  him  advantage  should  achieve. 
And  lace '  itself  with  his  society  ? 
Why  should  lalse  painting  imitate  his  cheek. 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  ? 
Why  should  poor  heauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 
Why  should  he  live,  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 
Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins  ? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his ; 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 

O,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had. 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

LXVIII. 

Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn. 
When  beauty  lived  and  died,  as  flowers  do  now. 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  borne. 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow ; 
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Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head. 
Ere  heauty*B  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true, 
Makiif^  no  summer  of  another's  gfeen, 
Robhing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  nature  store. 
To  show  false  art  "what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

LXIX. 

Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view. 
Want   nothing   that   the    thought    of    hearts    cac 

mend: 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that  due, 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown'd 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  owe 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound. 
By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds ; 
Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyee 

were  kind. 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds  : 
But  why  thy  odor  matcheth  not  thy  show. 
The  solve  *  is  this ; — that  thou  dost  common  grow 


'  Solution. 
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That  thou  art  blamed  shall  not  be  thy  defect. 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect,^ 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  swjeetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time  ; 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love, 
And  thou  present'st  a  pure,  unstained  prime. 
Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days. 
Either  not  assail'd,  or  victor  being  charged  ; 
Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise. 
To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  enlarged : 

If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show. 
Then   thou   alone   kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldtt 
owe.* 

LXXI. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly,  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot* 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 


t  Suspicion.  >  Own,  poiiseM. 
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O,  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse« 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  ciay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehear^f  * 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay  • 

I«est  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

LXXII. 

O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  lived  in  me»  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death, — dear  love,  forget  me  quite. 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie. 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert. 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart. 
O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this. 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you  : 

For  I  am  shamed  by  that  which  I  bring  forth  ; 

And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 

LZXIII. 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold. 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upou  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold ; 
Bare,   ruin'd  choirs,   where   late   the   sweet  bircit 
sang. 
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In  me  thou  seeFt  the  twilight  of  sufh  day. 

As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west. 

Which  hy  and  hy  hlack  night  doth  take  away ; 

Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 

In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie  ;  m 

As  the  death-hed  whereon  it  must  expire. 

Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  norish'd  by. 

This  thou  perceivest,  which  makes  thy  love  more 
strong. 

To  love  that  well  which   thou  must  leave   ere 
long. 

LXXIV. 

But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrest 
Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away. 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest. 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 
When  thou  re  vie  west  this,  thou  dost  review 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due , 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me : 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life. 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead  ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife» 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains ; 

And  that  is  this,  and  this  willi  thee  remaioa. 
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So  are  you  to  my  thoughts,  as  food  to  hfe. 

Or  as  sweet-season'd  showers  are  to  the  ground  t 

And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 

As  twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found : 

Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 

Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure : 

Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone. 

Then  betterM  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure  i 

Sometime,  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight* 

And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 

Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight. 

Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day. 

Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXXVI. 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 

So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 

Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 

To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange  ? 

Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 

And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed. 

That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name. 

Showing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed  ? 

O,  know,  sweet  love,  1  always  write  of  you. 

And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 

So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new. 

Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 

euAK.  £f.  m 


Few  aa  tbe  eiin  ii  duly  new  aad  (dd.  . 
80  is  my  love  stiil  telling  what  i>  told. 


Ill  7  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  weaTi 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  miautes  waste  ; 
I'he  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  beer, 
And  of  this  book'  thU  learning  mayat  thou  taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show. 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory ; 
lliou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. . 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain. 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks ;  and  thou  shalt  find 
'I'hoee  children  nureed,  dcliver'd  from  thy  brain. 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look. 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 


So  oft  have  I  invoked  thee  for  my  Muse, 
And  found  such  fuir  assistance  in  my  vera 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use, 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 


obMrres  tbst  tbia  sonnet  was  probablT  desgnvd 
I  prssent  of  a  book  cansialinE  of  blank  paperj 
■ddi,  tbat  ir«  leira  from  Sonnal  cxxU.  tka; 
icaircd  ■  table-booi  from  fail  rriend. 
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Ihine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing* 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly. 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  learned's  wing. 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile. 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  born  of  thee : 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style^ 
\nd  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be : 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 

LXXIX. 

Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid. 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay 'd. 
And  my  &ick  Muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent* 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behavior ;  beauty  doth  he  give. 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 

Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he   duth 
say, 

Suice  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 
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O,  how  I  faiot  when  I  of  you  do  write* 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  ^  doth  use  your  name. 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might» 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  fame ! 
But  since  your  worth,  wide  as  the  ocean  is. 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear. 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his. 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride ; 
Or,  being  wreck'd,  I  am  a  worthless  boat ; 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride : 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away. 
The  worst  was  this ; — my  love  was  my  decay. 

LXXXI. 

Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make, 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten ; 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have. 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die  • 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave. 
When  you  entombed  in  men*«  eyes  shall  lie. 


*  Malone  conjectures  that  Spenaer  is  here  meeat* 
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Vour  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse» 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  thb  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes, — even  in  the  mouths 
of  men. 

LXXXII. 

I  grant,  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  Muse, 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  o'erlook      * 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowlege  as  in  hue. 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise ; 
And  therefore  art  enforced  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love ;  yet  when  they  have  devised 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 
Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathised 
In  true  plain  words,  by  thy  true-telling  friend ; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  used 
Where  cheeks  need  blood ;  in  thee  it  is  abusecL 

LXXXIII. 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need. 
And  therefore  to  your  fair '  no  painting  set* 


'  Beaaty. 
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1  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
llie  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report. 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 
How  far  a  modem  ^  quill  doth  come  too  short. 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  g^row. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute. 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute. 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes 
l^han  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

LXXXIT. 

Who  is  it  that  says  most  ?  which  can  say  more. 
Than  this  rich  praise ; — that  you  alone  are  you  ? 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store. 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell. 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory ', 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  ,qan  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  sttory. 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ. 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear. 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit* 
Making  his  style  admired  every  where. 


'  Common,  tritt 
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You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse. 
Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes  your  praises 
worse. 

LZXXV. 

My  tongue-tied  Muse  in  manners  holds  her  still. 

While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compiled. 

Reserve  *  their  character  with  golden  quill. 

And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  filed. 

I   think  good  thoughts,   while   others  write  good 

words ; 
And,  like  unlettered  clerk,  still  cry  Amen 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords^ 
In  polish*d  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  praised,  I  say, — '  'Tis  so/  '  'Tis  true,* 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
But  that  it  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you. 
Though    words    come    hindmost,  holds    his    rank 

before. 
Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect ; 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect. 

LXXXVI. 

Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse, 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse. 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grewf 

1  i  e.  preierva. 
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Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead/ 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost. 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence* 
As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast : 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence. 

But  when  your  countenance  filed  >  up  his  line. 
Then  lack'd  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 

LXXXTIl. 

Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 

And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate : 

The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 

My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate.^ 

For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ? 

And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 

The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting. 

And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 

Thyself   thou    gavest,   thy   own   worth    then    not 

knowing. 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gavest  it,  else  mistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  makinsi. 

Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter ; 

In  sleep,  a  king ;  but  waking,  no  such  matter. 


>  Fclished.  *  Faded,  oat  of  date. 
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LXXXYXII. 


When  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  set  me  Iight» 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn^ 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I  '11  fight. 
And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forsworn. 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted* 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  conceal'd,  wherein  I  am  attainted ; 
lliat  thou,  in  losing  roe,  shalt  win  much  glory : 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee. 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double- vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong. 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 


LXXXIX. 


Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault. 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt ; 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill. 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change. 
As  I  '11  myself  di^^grace  :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ; 
Lcdt  I,  too  much  profane,  should  do  it  wrong« 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 


! 


I 
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For  thee,  against  myself  I  '11  vow  debate : 
For  I   must  ne'er    love   him   whom   thou   dntt 
hate. 

xc. 

Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever»  now ; 
Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cro&if« 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow» 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss : 
Ah!    do   not,   when    my  heart    hath  scaped  this 

sorrow. 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer'd  woe ; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 
To  linger  out  a  purposed  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite  ; 
But  in  the  onset  come :  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might ; 

And    other    strains  of »  woe,   which   now   seem 

woe. 
Compared  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

xci. 

Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force  i 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill ; 
Some  in  their   hawks  and  hounds,  some  in   thfir 

horse; 
And  every  humor  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure. 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest : 
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But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure ; 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me. 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments'  cose. 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast : 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

zcii. 

fiut  do  tliy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away. 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay. 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end : 
I  see  a  better  state  to  roe  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humor  doth  depend. 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind. 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
O,  what  a  hsppy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die ! 

But  what 's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot  f-^ 
Thou  mayst  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not : 

xciir. 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true« 
Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  love's  face 


i04 
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May  stili  seem  love  to  roe,  though  alter'd-new; 
lliy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye. 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ,  in  moods,  and  frowns,  and  wrinkles  straL*ge  s 
But  Heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree. 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be. 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  teiL 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow. 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show ! 

xciv. 

They  that  have  power  to  hurt,  and  will  do  none , 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show ; 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow ; — 
They  rightly  do  inherit  Heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense : 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  face?. 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die  ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity : 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deedi  % 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  tnan  weeos. 
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XCV. 


How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame. 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  stop  the  heauty  of  thy  budding  name  I 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose  I 
That  tongue,  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days. 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport. 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise : 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got. 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee ; 
Where  beauty's  veil*  doth  cover  every  blot ; 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair,  that  eyes  can  see ! 
Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege  * 
The  hardest  knife  ill-used  doth  lose  his  edge. 

xcvi. 

Some  say,  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness ; 
Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  sport ; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  loved  of  more  and  lens  : 
Thou  makest  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd ; 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen. 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stem  wolf  betray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate ! 
How  many  gazers  mightst  thou  lead  away. 
If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  ttate ! 
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But  do  not  so  :  I  love  tbee  in  such  sort. 

As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XCVII. 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year ! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen  I 
What  old  December's  bareness  every  where ! 
And  yet  this  time  removed  >  was  summer's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase. 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime. 
Like  widow'd  wombs  after  their*  lords'  decease : 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee ; 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  'tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer. 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter 's  near. 

XCVIII. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing. 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Vet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odor  and  in  hue. 


i.  9.  this  ttm«  in  Trhich  I  vras  remote  or  absent  from  thc«» 
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Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where    tb^y 

grew: 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  whito. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you ;  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still ;  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play : 

xcix. 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide  ;-r- 

'  Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 

smells. 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?     The  purple  prido. 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells. 
In  my  love*s  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  Hied.' 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair : 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both* 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annex 'd  thy  breath ; 
But  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth, 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  u}i  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted ;  y  ;t  I  none  could  see 
But  sweet  or  color  it  had  ttolen  from  the  . 
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C. 


Where  art  thou.  Muse,  that  thou  forgct'st  ao  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might  ? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
Darkening  thy  power,  to  lend  hase  subjects  light  ? 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem. 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  restifF  Muse ;  my  love's  sweet  face  survey. 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there  ; 
if  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay, 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  every  where. 

Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life ; 

So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked  knife. 

ci. 

O  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends. 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  died  ? 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends ; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  answer.  Muse ;  wilt  thou  not  haply  say ; — 
'  Truth  needs  no  color,  with  his  color  fix'd  ; 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay ; 
But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermix 'd  ?  * 
Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb  t 
Excuse  not  silence  so ;  for  it  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  outhve  a  gilded  tomb» 
And  to  be  praised  of  aires  yet  to  be. 
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Then  do  thy  office.  Muse  ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  snows  nnni 


CII* 

Mj  love  is  strengthen'd,   though   more   weak   \a 

seeming ; 
I  iove  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear ; 
That  love  is  merchandised,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 
As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days : 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night : 
But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight : 

Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue.. 

Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

cm. 

Alack !  what  poverty  my  Muse  brings  forth ; 
That,  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride^ 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth. 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
O.  blame  me  not,  if  I  no  more  can  write  t 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  hm 
That  overgoes  my  blunt  invention  quite. 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 

tBAK  XV'  O 
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Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  ? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend. 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  stti 
Your  own  glass  shows  you,  when  you  look  in  it. 

CIV. 

To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old ; 

For  as  you  were,  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed. 

Such  seems  your  beauty  still.     Three  winters  cold 

Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride : 

Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turn'd. 

In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen ; 

Ihree  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  bum'd. 

Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green. 

Ah !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand. 

Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived ; 

So   your   sweet  hue,   which    methinks    still    dotb 

stand. 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived : 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred  :— 
Ere  you  were  bom,  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 


Let  not  my  love  be  call'd  idolatry. 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show. 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praiset  be. 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  ao. 
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Kind  U  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind. 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence ; 
I'herefore  my  verse,  to  constancy  confined. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument ; 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words : 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent ; 
I'hree  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  affords. 

Fair,  kind,  and  true  have  often  lived  alone ; 

Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  ono. 


cvi. 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
'.  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights  ; 
And  heauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme. 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights  ;^- 
Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best. 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days. 
Have    eyes    to    wonder«    but    lack    tongues    to 
praise. 
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evil. 


Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  scut 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come* 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control. 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confined  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
)  ncertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured. 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  death  to  me  subscribes ; ' 
Since,  spite  of  him,  I  '11  live  in  this  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes : 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When   tyrants'   crests   and   tombs  '  of  brass  are 
spent. 

cviit. 

What 's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character. 
Which  hath  not  figured  to  thee  my  true  spirit  ? 
What 's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register. 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit  ? 
Nothing,  sweet  boy  ;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same ; 
Coimting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine. 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 


Obeys,  submits. 
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So  that  eternal  love,  in  love's  fresh  case. 

Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injuiy  of  age, 

Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place ; 

But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page ; 

Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred. 
Where  time  and  outward   form  would    show  it 
dead. 

cix. 

O,  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart, 
I'hough  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify ! 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart. 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie. 
That  is  my  home  of  love  :  if  I  have  ranged. 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again ; 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged  i 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  cull. 
Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 


ex. 

Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view ;  ^ 


'  i  e«  seemed  hke  a  fool ;  whose  dress  used  to  be  motley. 
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CXIII. 


Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind ; 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about. 
Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind ; 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out ; 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch  i ' 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part. 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch : 
For  if  it  see  the  rudest  or  gentlest  sight. 
The  most  sweet  favor,*  or  deformed'st  creature. 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night. 
The  crow  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature. 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you, 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue.* 

cxiv. 

Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd  with  yoii» 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery ; 
Or  whether  shall  I  say,  mine  eye  saith  true. 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchymy. 
To  make,  of  monsters  and  things  indigest. 
Such  cherubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble : 


*  Lay  hold  of.  ^  Couiiteiumo*. 

*  *  Th«  word  untme  is  here  used  as  a  substantive.  The 
•iuoerity  of  my  affection  is  the  cause  of  my  untruth  ;  i.  e.  of 
•ay  not  seeing  objects  truly,  such  as  they  appear  to  thm  vtat  oi 
maiikuMl.  — Maione. 
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Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best. 
As  last  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble  ? 
O,  'tis  the  first ;  'tis  flattery  in  my  seeing. 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up : 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  'greeing. 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup : 
If  it  be  poison'd,  'tis  the  lesser  sin. 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 

cxv. 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ,  do  lie. 

Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer  ; 

Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 

My  most  full  flame  should  afterwards  burn  clearer : 

But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 

Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 

Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents. 

Divert   strong    minds    to    the    course   of  altering 

things ; — 
Alas !  why,  fearing  of  time's  tyranny. 
Might  I  not  then  say, — *  Now  I  love  you  best.* 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest  ? 
Love  is  a  babe ;  then  might  I  not  say  so. 
To   give   full   growth   to  that  which   still  doth 
grow? 

CJVI. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  mindi 
Admit  impediments      Love  is  not  love* 
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Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

O,  no ;  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth  's  unknown,  although  his  height  *?e 

taken. 
Love 's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come , 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved ; — 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

CXVII. 

Accuse  me  thus ;  that  I  have  scanted  all, 

Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay ; 

Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call, 

Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day ; 

That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds, 

And  given  to  time  your  own  dear- purchased  right ; 

That  I  have  hobted  sail  to  all  the  winds. 

Which   should    transport    me    farthest  from  your 

sight. 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down ; 
And,  on  just  proof,  surmise  accumulate ; 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate : 
Since  my  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 
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cxvin. 

Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen. 
With  eager  *  compounds  we  our  palate  urge ; 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness,  when  we  purge : — 
Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloying  sweetness* 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding ; 
And,  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  diseased,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assured. 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state. 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cured. 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true. 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 

CXIX. 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  siren  tears, 
Distiird  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within ; 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears ; 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win ! 
Wnat  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committca. 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never  I 
How  have  mine   eyes   out  of  their   spheres   been 

fitted. 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever !  * 


»  Sour. 

*  How  hare  mine  eyes  been  convulsed  donug  the  frantic 
fits  of  my  feverish  love  ' 

^4 
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O  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true. 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better ; 
And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 
So  1  reiurn  rebuked  to  my  content. 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  Fpent. 

cxx. 

lliat  you  were  once  unkind,  befriends  me  now ; 
And  for  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel. 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow. 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer'd  steel : 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken. 
As  I  by  yours,  you  have  pass'd  a  hell  of  time ; 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffer 'd  in  your  crime. 
O,  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remember 'd  ^ 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits ; 
And  f»oon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tendered 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits ! 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee ; 

A  fine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom 

cxx  I. 

TiJ*  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  esteem* J, 
When  not  to  ue  receives  reproach  of  uemg  s 


K«mma«>d« 
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And  the  jn^t  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deem'd» 

Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing. 

For  why  should  others'  false,  adulterate  eyes 

Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 

Or  t)n  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies. 

Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good  ? 

No  ;  I  am  that  I  am ;  and  they  that  le^l 

At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own : 

I    may   be    straight,    though    they   themselves   be 
bevel ; ' 

By   their  rank   thoughts   my   deeds  must   not  be 
shown : 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain  ; — 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

cxxii. 

Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  character'd  with  lasting  memory, 
Wliich  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain. 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity : 
Or,  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
Till  each  to  rased  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold^* 
Nor  need  I  tallies,  thy  dear  love  to  score ; 


>  Crooked. 

*  <  *  That  poor  retention '  is  the  table-booV  given  to  him  by 
bis  friend,  incapable  of  retnininj^,  or  ratiier  of  conuu&iog, 
much  ai  the  tablet  of  the  brain.' — Malone. 
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llierefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  beU. 
To  trust  those  tahles  that  receive  thee  more. 

To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  tbee» 

Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me. 

CXXIII. 

No ;  Time«  tliou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change : 
Thy  pyramids,  built  up  with  newer  might. 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old ; 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire. 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy. 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past ; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie. 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste : 

This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be  ; 

I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee. 

cxxiy. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state. 

It  might  for  fortune's  bastard  be  unfather'd. 

As  subject  to  time's  love  or  to  time's  hate. 

Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flcwvrs  ga« 

ther'd. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
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Under  the  blow  of  thrulled  discontent. 

Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls : 

It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic. 

Which  works  on  leases  of  short-number'd  ho*irs ; 

Bnt  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic. 

That   it   nor   grows   with   heat,    nor   drowns  with 

showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which   die  for    goodness,   who    have  livea   for 

crime. 

cxxv. 

Were  it  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honoring. 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity. 
Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining  ? 
Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favor 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent ; 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savor ; 
Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gazing  spent  ? 
No ;  let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart. 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free. 
Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,  knows  no  art. 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence,  thou  subom'd  informer !  a  true  soul. 

When  most  impeach*d,  stands  least  in  thy  con- 
trol. 
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cxxvi. 

O  thou,  my  lovely  boy»  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour ; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  show'et 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st ! 
If  nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack. 
As  thou  goest  onwnrds,  still  will  pluck  thee  back* 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure ; 
She  may  detain,  but  not  Still  keep  her  treasure : 
Her  audit,  though  delay'd,  answer'd  must  be ; 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 

cxxvii. 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair. 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name  ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir. 
And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame  : 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power. 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false-borrow'd  face. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour. 
But  is  profaned,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace* 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black. 
Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who,  not  bom  fair,  no  beauty  lack. 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem :  ^ 


*  '  Tbey  seem  to  mourn,  that  those  who  are  not  bom  fair, 
are  yet  possessed  of  an  artificiul  beauty,  by  which  they  pass 
for  what  they  are  not ;  and  thus  dishonor  nature  by  their  im* 
perfect  imitution  and  false  pretentions.' — Malone. 
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^ 


Yet  8o  they  mourn,  becomiDg  of  their  woe. 
That  every  tongue  says,  beauty  should  look  •o. 

CXXVIII. 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st 

Upon  that  blessed  wood,  whose  motion  sounds 

With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 

The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds. 

Do  I  envy  those  jacks,i  that  nimble  leap 

To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand ; 

Whilst  my   poor  lips*   which   should  that  harvest 

reap. 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand ! 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips. 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait. 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless'd  than  living  lips. 

Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this. 

Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 

cxxix. 

llie  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Is  lust  in  action ;  and  till  action,  lust 
Is  perjured,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blume, 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 
Enjoy'd  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight ; 
Pafit  reason  hunted ;  and  no  sooner  haa. 


*  A  jock  is  part  of  a  small  kind  of  spinnet,  called  a  virginaL 
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Pftst  reason  hated»  as  a  swallow'd  bait. 
Oa  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 
Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 
Had,  having ;  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme ; 
A  bliss  in  proof;  and,  proved,  a  very  woe ; 
Before,  a  joy  proposed ;  behind,  a  dream : 

All  this  the  world  well  knows ;  yet  none  knows 
well 

To    shun    the   heaven   that   leads  men   to   this 
heU. 

cxxx. 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 

Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red  : 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun  ; 

If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white. 

But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks ; 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 

Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 

I  love  to  hear  her  speak ;  yet  well  I  know 

That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound  : 

I  grant,  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go ; 

My    mistress,    when    she    walks,    treads    on    the 
ground : 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  lovo  as  rare 
As  any  she^  belied  with  false  compare. 
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cxxxi. 


Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art. 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel  t 
For  well  thou  know'st,  to  my  dear,  doting  heart* 
Tnou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say,  that  thee  behold. 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan : 
To  say  they  err,  I  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone : 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face. 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place, 
in  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds , 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

CXXXII. 

Thine  eyes  I  love ;  and  they,  as  pitying  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart,  torment  me  with  disdain ; 
Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be. 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 
And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  gray  cheeks  of  the  east. 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even. 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west  ;•  -• 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  tace. 
O,  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 
To  mouin  tor  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace* 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part. 
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llien  will  I  swear,  beauty  herself  is  black. 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 


CXXXIII. 

Beshrew  that  heart,  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 

For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me ! 

Is 't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 

But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet'st  friend  must  be  ? 

Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken. 

And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engross'd : 

Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 

A  torment  thrice  threefold  thus  to  be  cross'd. 

Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward. 

But    then    my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor   hciut 

bail: 
Whoe'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard  ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigor  in  my  jail : 
And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee. 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 

cxxxiv. 

So  now  I  have  confess'd  that  he  is  thine. 
And  1  m3rself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will ; 
Mvself  I  '11  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free ; 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind : 
He  leam'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  lund* 
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The  statute '  of  thy  heauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  usurer,  that  put'st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake  ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me ; 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

cxxxv. 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  will. 
And  will  to  boot,  and  will  in  overplus : 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  still. 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious. 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine  ? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious, 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  ? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still. 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill ; 

Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Wiii. 

cxxxvi. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  Will, 


*  '  Statute  has  here  its  legal  signification ;  that  of  •  teoority 
or  obligation  for  money.* — Malono. 
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And  will,  thy  soul  knows*  is  admitted  there ; 
llius  far  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet»  fulfil. 
Will  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 
At,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove » 
Among  a  numher  one  is  reckoned  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee : 

Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still ; 

And  then  thou  lovest  me ;  for  my  name  is  Will. 

CXXXVII. 

Thou  blind  fool,  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyeSi 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies ; 
Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 
If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks, 
Be  anchored  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride,  * 
Why  of  eyes*  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks. 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  ploU,^ 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common 

place  ? 
Or  mine  eyes  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not, 
1*0  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ? 


*  Ao  encloses)  fiald. 
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In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  havo 

crr'd. 
And  to  thb  false  plague  are  they  now  transfenr'd. 

CXXXVIII. 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth* 
I  do  helieve  her,  though  I  know  she  lies ; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youlh. 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtilties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young. 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best» 
Simply  I  credit  her  false -speaking  tongue : 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  suppressed. 
But  wherefore  says  she  not,  she  is  unjust  ? 
And  wherefore  say  not  1,  that  I  am  old  ? 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust. 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told : 

.  Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me ; 

And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter'd  be. 

CXXXIX. 

O,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong. 

That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart : 

Wound  me  not    with    thine    eye.  but   with  thy 

tongue ; 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
Tell,  me,  thou  lovest  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight. 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside. 
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WLat  need'st  thou  wound  with  canning,  wlien  tby 

might 
Is  more  than  my  o'eipress'd  defence  can  "olde  ? 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah!  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies ; 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes. 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries. 
Yet  do  not  so ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 


CXL. 

Re  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity- wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were. 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so ; 
As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near. 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know  : 
For,  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad. 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee : 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied^ 
Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  pnmd  heart 
go  wide. 
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CXLI. 

In  faith,  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes. 

For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 

But  'tis  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise. 

Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleased  to  dote : 

Nor   are   mine   ears   with    thy   tongue's   tune   de« 

lighted ; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone. 
Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone : 
But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee. 
Who  leaves  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man. 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be ; 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain, 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin,  awards  me  pain. 

CXLII. 

Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving : 
O,  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state. 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving ; 
Or  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine. 
That  have  profaned  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seul'd  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine ; 
llobb'd  others*  beds  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lovest  those. 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee : 
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CXLVI. 


Poor  8ou1,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  army. 
Why  dest  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth* 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?    Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 

So   shalt   thou    feed    on    death,   that    feeds   on 
men; 

And,  death   once   dead,   there's   no  more  dying 
then. 


CXLVII. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease ; 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill 
The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 
Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept» 
Hath  left  me ;  and  I  desperate  now  approre* 
Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 
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Past  cure  I  am»  now  reason  is  past  care. 
And  frantic-mad  with  evermore  unrest : 
My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madmen's  avc^ 
At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  expressed ; 

For  I  have   sworn  thee   fair*  and  thought  thfe 
hright, 

Who  art  as  hlack  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night. 

CXLVIII. 

O  me !  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head, 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight ! 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled, 
That  censures  *  falsely  what  they  see  aright  ? 
If  that  he  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote. 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so  ? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's :  no, 
How  can  it  ?    O,  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true. 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears  ? 
No  marvel  then  though  I  mistake  my  view : 
The  sun  itself  sees  not,  till  heaven  clears. 

O  cunning  Love!   with  tears   thou  keep'et   me 
blind. 

Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should  fiud. 


>  Ettimatefe* 
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Canst  thoQ,  O  cruel !  say  I  lOve  thee  not. 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake  ? 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all,  tyrant,  for  thy  sake  ? 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend  ? 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon  ? 
Nay,  if  thou  lower'st  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  ? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect. 
That  ii  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise. 

When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect. 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 

But,  love,  hate  on ;  for  now  I  know  thy  mind : 
Those  that  can  see  thou  lovest,  and  I  am  blind. 


CL. 

O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might. 

With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway ; 

To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight. 

And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day  } 

Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ili. 

That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 

There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill. 

That,  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 


t  Tak«  part 
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Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more» 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ? 
O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor, 
AVith  others  thou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state : 
If  tKy  unworthiness  raised  love  in  mCj 
More  worthy  I  to  be  beloved  of  thee. 


CLI. 

Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is ; 
Yet  who  knows  not,  conscience  is  born  of  love  ? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss,^ 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove  : 
For,  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love ;  flesh  stays  no  farther  reason ; 
But,  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.     Proud  of  this  pride. 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be. 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it,  that  I  call 
Her  love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fall. 

CLII. 

In  loving  thee  thou  know*st  I  am  forsworn  ; 

But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swearing; 


<  Fault 
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In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn. 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee. 
When  I  break  twenty  ?   I  am  perjured  most ; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindnesc. 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy ; 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness. 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see : 
For  I  have  sworn  tliee  fair ;  more  perjured  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie  ! 

CLIII. 

Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep : 
A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  found. 
And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground ; 
Which  borrowM  from  this  holy  fire  of  love 
A  dateless,  lively  heat,  still  to  endure ; 
And  grew  a  seething  bath,  which  yet  men  prove 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  love's  brand  new-fired. 
The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast : 
I  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desired, 
And  thither  hied,  a  sad,  distemper'd  guest. 
But  found  no  cure ;  the  bath  for  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire ; — my  mistress'  eyet 
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CLIV. 


The  little  love-god,  lying  once  asleep. 

Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand. 

Whilst   many   nymphs,   that   vow'd   chaste  life  to 

keep, 
Came  tripping  by ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire. 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warm*d ; 
And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 
Was  sleeping,  by  a  virgin  hand  disarmed. 
This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by. 
Which  from  love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual. 
Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remedy 
For  men  diseased;  but  I,  my  mistress'  th?all 

Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  1  pitire;<"* 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  lov«. 


fllAK.  »^ 
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A  LOVER'S   COMPLAINT. 


[This  beaotiful  poem  was  first  priDted  in  1609,  with  our 
•Qthor's  name,  at  the  end  of  the  quarto  edition  of  liis 
Sonnets.] 


From  off  a  hill,  whose  concave  womb  reworded 
A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale. 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  accorded. 
And  down  I  lay  to  list  the  sad- tuned  tale : 
Ere  long  espied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale. 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  atwain. 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain. 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw. 

Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun. 

Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 

The  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done. 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun. 

Nor  youth  all  quit;  but,  spite  of  heaven's  fell  rage, 

Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd  age. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne^ 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters,^ 


'  fanciful  images. 
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Ijaundering  >  the  silken  figures  in  the  briuc 
That  season'd  woe  had  pelleted  ^  in  tears. 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears ; 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguish*d  woe. 
In  clamors  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 

Sometimes  her  levell'd  eyes  their  carriage  ride, ' 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend ; 
Sometime  diverted  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  the  orb'd  earth :  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 
To  every  place  at  once,  and  no  where  fix'd. 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commix*d. 

Her  hail,  nor  loose,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat, 

Proclaim'd  in  he/  a  careless  hand  of  pride ; 

For  some,  uniuck'd,  descended  her  sheaved  *  hat. 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside : 

Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide ; 

And,  true  to  bondage  would  not  break  from  thence^ 

Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

A  thousand  favors  from  a  maund  ^  she  drew. 
Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet. 
Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw. 
Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  &et» 
Like  usury,  applying  wet  lo  wet ; 


'  Moistening.  *  i*.  e.  formed  into  iHillorfl  or  balls. 

*  In  allusion  to  a  piece  of  ordnance.  *  Strmw* 

*  Hand  baske^ 
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Or  monarchs'  hands,  that  let  not  hounty  fall 
Where  want  cries  some,  hut  where  excess  hegs  all. 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one. 

Which  she    perused,   sigh'd,   tore,   and   gave  the 

flood; 
Crack'd  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  hone. 
Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud ; 
Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  penn*d  in  hlood. 
With  slcided '  silk  feat  ^  and  affectedly 
Enswathed,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secresy. 

These  often  hathed  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes, 

And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gan  to  tear: 

Cried, — *  O  false  hlood !  thou  register  of  lies, 

What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  hear ! 

Ink  would   have  seem'd   more  hlack  and  damned 

here ! ' 
This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents. 
Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  grazed  his  cattle  nigh. 

Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  g^  by 

The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew ; 

Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  *  fastly  drew ; 

And,  privileged  by  age,  desires  to  know. 

In  brief,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 


'  Raw,  untwisted.  *  i.  e.  curiously,  nio*!?. 

*  i.  •   Uus  Wnicted  love -sick  lady 
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So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  hat,^ 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat. 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide : 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  applied* 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstasy  2  assuage, 
* Tis  promised,  in  the  charity  of  age. 

*  Father/  she  says,  '  though  in  me  you  behol  1 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour. 

Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power : 
I  might  as-  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower. 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

*  But,  woe  is  me !  too  early  I  attended 

A  youthful  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  grace) 

Of  one  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended. 

That  maidens'  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face. 

Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place  ; 

And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide, 

She  was  new  lodged,  and  newly  deified. 

*  His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curU  • 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  ^dnd 

Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls : 
What  *s  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptiy  fana. 


<  Staff.  *  Pertarbation  of  mizid* 
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Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind ; 

For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn. 

What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn.* 

'  Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin ; 
His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear. 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin. 
Whose  bare  outbragg'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to  wear : 
Yet  show'd  his  visage  by  that  cost  most  dear ; 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  'twere  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 

'  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form. 

For  maiden-tongued  he  was,  and  thereof  free  i 

Yet,  if  men  moved  him,  was  he  such  a  storm. 

As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see. 

When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  be. 

His  rudeness  so  with  his  authorised  youth 

Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

*  Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say, — 
'  That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes ; 
Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway. 
What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what  stop 

he  makes ! ' 
And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes. 
Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed, 
Ur  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 


t  SOWB 
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•  But  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went ; 
His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 

To  appertainings  and  to  ornament ; 
Accomplish'd  in  himself,  not  in  his  case : 
All  aids,  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  place. 
Came  for  additions ;  yet  their  purposed  trim 
Pieced   not   his    grace,   but  were    all    graced   by 
him. 

'  So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
AH  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep. 
All  reph  *Ation  prompt,  and  reason  strong. 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep : 
To  make  the  w  *eper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep. 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill. 
Catching  all  paiiions  in  his  craft  of  will ; 

•  That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 

Of  young,  of  old ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted. 
To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted : 
Consents  bewitch'd,  ere  he  desire,  have  granted ; 
And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  oliey, 

•  Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get. 
To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind ; 
Like  fools  that  in  the  imagination  set 

The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 

Of  lands  and  mansions,  theirs  in  thought  assigned ; 
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And  laboring  m  more  pleasures  to  bestow  them* 
Than  the  true  gouty  landlord,   which  doth  owe^ 
them : 

'  So  many  have,  that  never  touch*d  his  hana, 
Sweetly  supposed  them  mistress  of  his  heart : 
My  woful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand. 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple,  not  in  part ; — 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art. 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power ; 
Reserved  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

'  Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did, 

Demand  of  him ;  nor,  being  desired,  yielded  ; 

Finding  myself  in  honor  so  forbid. 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honor  shielded : 

Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 

Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  which  remain'd  the  f  jil 

Of  this  false  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoil. 

*  But,  ah !  who  ever  shunn'd  by  precedent 

The  destined  ill  she  must  herself  assay ; 

Or  forced  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content. 

To  put  the  by-pas8*d  perils  in  her  way  ? 

Counsel  may  stop  awhile  what  will  not  stay ; 

For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen, 

By  blunting  us,  to  make  our  wits  more  Keen« 


>  Own    om9M 
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'  Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood. 
That  we  roust  curb  it  upon  others'  proof; 
To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good. 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
O  appetite,  from  judgment  stand  aloof ! 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste. 
Though  reason  weep,  and  cry, — •  It  is  thy  last/ 

*  For  farther  I  could  say, — *  This  man  's  untrue ; 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling ;  > 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards  grew ; 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling ; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling ; 
Thought,  characters,  and  words,  merely  but  art« 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart : 

'  And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city. 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me : — *  Gentle  maid. 
Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity. 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid : 
That 's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said ; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  call'd  unto; 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 

'  *  All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see. 
Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind ; 
Love  made  them  not ;  with  acture  ^  they  may  be. 


>  i.  6.  the  examples  of  his  ieduct)9iu 
*  Action. 
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Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind : 

They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame  did 

find; 
And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains. 
By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

'  •  Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen, 

Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  warm'd. 

Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen,^ 

Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charm*d  : 

Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was  harm*d ; 

Kept  hearts  in  liveries,  but  mine  own  was  free. 

And  reign'd,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

•  *  Look  here,  what  tributes  wounded  fancies^  sent 

me. 
Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood  ; 
Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent  me 
Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 
In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'd  mood ; 
Elfccts  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 
Encamp'd  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

•  •  And,  lo !  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair,' 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd,* 

I  have  received  from  many  a  several  fair. 


1  Grief.  '  Love^sick  maidens. 

*  i.  e.  these  lockets,  consistini;  of  hair  platted  and  set  in 
yold.  *  Interwoven. 
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(Their  Itind  ftcceptaoce  weepiDglj  beseech'd) 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  eoricli'd ; 
Ad<1  deep-bfaia'd  lonnets,  that  did  amplifj 
Earh  Btone's  dear  aature,  worth,  and  qualitr. 

'  '  The  diamond ;  why,  'twas  beautiful  and  hard. 
Whereto  his  invised '  properties  did  tend ; 
The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 
Weak  sights  their  eickly  radiance  do  amend ; 
The  heaven-bued  sapphire  aid  the  opal  blend 
With  objects  nanifotd  :  each  several  stone, 
With  wit  well  blazon 'd,  smiled  or  made  some  moan. 

'  '  IiO !  all  these  trophies  of  affeclions  hot. 
Of  pensived  and  subdued  desires  the  tender, 
Natare  hath  charged  me  that  I  hoard  them  not. 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render. 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender  : 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be; 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me. 

'  '  O,  then  advance  of  yours  that  phraselees  hand. 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale. of  praise ) 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command. 

Hallow'd  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  raiaei 
What  me  your  minister,  for  you  obeys. 
Works  under  you;  and  to  your  audit  cornea 
I'heir  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 
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'  Lo  I  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun. 
Or  sister  sanctified,  of  holiest  note ; 
Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun,' 
Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote ;  * 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat,^ 
But  kept  cold  distance ;  and  did  thence  remove. 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 

•  *  But,  O,  my  sweet,  what  labor  is  *t  to  leave 

The  thing  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not  strives ! 
Paling  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive,* 
Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves. 
She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrive?. 
The  scars  of  battle  scapeth  by  the  flight ; 
And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  might. 

*  •  O,  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true ; 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye. 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue. 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly  : 
Religious  love  put  out  religion's  eye. 

Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  immured ; 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procured. 


ir.l 


'  Who  lately  retired  from  the  solicitation  of  her  noble  ad- 
mirers. 

*  Whose  accomplishments  were  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
flower  of  the  yoang  nobility  were  passionately  enamored  of  | 
her.                                ^  i.  e.  coat  of  arms.  i 

*  Securing  within  the  pale  of  a  cloister,  that  heart  which 
^ad  never  received  the  impression  of  love. 
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'  ■  How  mighty  then  you  are,  O,  hear  me  tdli 

The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong, 

Have  emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well. 

And  mine  1  pour  your  oceac  all  among : 

I  strong  o'er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  being  BtrOBgi 

Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest,' 

As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast, 

'  '  My  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  budi 
Who,  disciplined  and  dieted  in  grace. 
Believed  her  eyes,  when  they  to  assail  begun  i 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place. 
O  most  potential  love  !  vow,  bond,  nor  space. 
In  thee  hath  neither  stiog,  knot,  nor  confine ; 
For  thou  art  all.  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 

' '  When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth 
Of  stale  example  f    When  thou  wilt  inflame. 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 
Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame ! 
Love's  arms  are  peace,  'gainst  rule,  'gainst  scute, 

'gainst  shame ; 
And  sweetens.*  in  the  Buffering  pangs  it  bears. 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  ftars. 
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Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  >  fears ; 

Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears. 

All    melting,    though   our    drops    this    dlfferencj 

bore; — 
His  poison'd  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

'  In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 

Applied  to  cautels,^  all  strange  forms  receives ; 

Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water. 

Or  swooning  paleness ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves. 

In  cither's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives. 

To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes. 

Or  to  turn  white,  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows ; 

'  That  not  a  heart,  which  in  his  level  came. 
Could  scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim. 
Showing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame  ; 
And,  veil'd  in  them,  did  win  whom  he  wo<ild  maim. 
Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim : 
When  he  most  bum'd  in  heart- wish'd  luxury,' 
He  preach'd  pure  maid,  and  praised  cold  chastity. 

'  Thus,  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Grace, 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  covered. 
That  the  unexperienced  gave  the  tempter  place. 
Which,  like  a  cherubin,  above  them  hover'd. 
Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover'd  ? 


'  Grare,  decorous.  «  lni»idioua  purposM. 
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Ah  me !  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  question  make 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 

«  O,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye ; 
O,  that  false  fire  which  in  his  cheek  so  glow*d ; 
O,  that  forced  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly ; 
O,  that  sad  hreath  his  spongy  lungs  bestow'd ; 
O,  all  that  borrow'd  motion,  seeming  owed ;  *— 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betray'd. 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid ! ' 


*  i,  ••  chat  sA^med  real  ano  nil  owo* 
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fTbe  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  first  published  by  Willittm 
Jaggard  in  small  8vo.  in  1599,  with  our  author's  name,  in 
which  are  inserted  a  sonnet  and  ode,  which  had  appeared 
during  the  preceding  year  in  a  collection  of  poems  written  by 
Richard  Barnefield.  In  the  year  1613  the  same  publisher 
proceeded  still  farther ;  for  he  then  added  to  the  former  mis- 
cellany a  celebrated  madrigal  of  Marlowe,  beginning  with  the 
words,  *  Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love,*  together  with 
several  pieces  written  by  Thomas  Hejwood,  who  loudly 
complained  of  Jaggard's  fraud  :  notwithstanding  which  re- 
monstrance, these  productions  still  continued  to  be  inserted 
in  all  subsequent  editions  of  our  author's  noems  till  the  time 
of  Malone ;  nor  was  the  fallacy  detected  till  the  year  1766, 
when  it  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  very  ingenious 
JCssay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare.  I'he  order  in  which 
these  little  pieces  stand  in  the  old  copy  is  not  followed  by 
Mr*  Malone,  who  has  classed  all  those  which  lelale  to  Ad^uia 
togethor.1 


I. 


Sweet  Cythereaj  sitting  by  a  brook. 
With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh,  and  green, 
Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look : — 
Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty *8  queen. 
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She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear ; 
She  show'd  him  favors  to  allure  his  eye ; 
To  win  hb  heart,  she  touch'd  him  here  and  there : 
Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 
But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit, 
Or  he  refused  to  take  her  figured  proiFer ; — 
The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait. 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer : 

TThen   fell    she  on  her  back,   fair  queen,    and 
toward: 

He  rose^  and  ran  away ;  ah,  fool,  too  froward ! 

II. 

Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  morn. 

And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade. 

When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 

A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made. 

Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook  ; — 

A  brook,  where  Adon  used  to  cool  his  spleen. 

Hot  was  the  day ;  she  hotter,  that  did  look 

For  his  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 

Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by, 

And    stood    stark    naked    on    the    brook's    greer 

brim; 
The  sun  look'd  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye. 
Yet  not  so  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him. 

He,  spying  her,  bounced  in,  whereas  he  stood : 
*  O  Jove,'  quoth  she,  *  why  was  not  I  a  ftood !"  * 
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III. 

Fair  waa  the  morn,  when  the  fair  queen  of  love,* 

•  ••••••a 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove. 
For  Adon's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild : 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep- up  hill. 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds : 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will, 
Forhad  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  grounds : 

*  Once,*  quoth  she,  '  did  I  see  a  fair,  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar. 
Deep  in  the  tliigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth  ! 

See  in  my  thigh,'  quoth  she,  '  here  was  the  sore.' 
She   showed   hers:    he   saw  more  wounds  than 

one; 
And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

IV. 

Venus,  with  young  Adonis  sitting  by  her. 
Under  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him  : 
She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her. 
And  as  he  fell  to  her,  so  fell  she  to  him. 

*  £ven  thus,'  quoth  she,  '  the  warlike  god  embraced 

me!' 
And  then  she  clipp'd  Adonis  in  her  arms : 


'  An  intermediate  line  is  here  lost. 
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'  Even  thus/  quoth  she,  '  the  warlike  god  unlaced 

me!' 
As  if  the  hoy  should  use  like  loving  charms : 
•  Even  thus,'  quoth  she,  •  he  seised  on  my  lips  !  * 
And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seisure  : 
And  as  she  fetched  hreath,  away  he  skips. 
And   would   not   take   her  meaning  nor  her  plea- 
sure. 

Ah !  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  hay. 

To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away ! 


V. 

Crahhed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together : 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance. 

Age  is  full  of  care ; 
Youth  like  summer  morn. 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare : 
Youth  is  full  of  sport. 
Age's  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame : 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold. 
Age  is  weak  and  cold ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee  ; 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee : 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young  I 
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Age,  I  do  defy  thee  : 

O,  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee ; 

For,  methinks,  thou  stay'st  too  long ! 

VI. 

Sweet    rose,   fair    flower,    untimely   pluck*d,   fioon 

faded ; 
Pluck'd  in  the  bud,  and  faded  in  the  spring ! 
Bright  orient  pearl,  alack !  too  timely  shaded  ! 
Fair  creature,   kill'd    too    soon    by  death's   sharp 
sting! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree. 
And  falls,  through  wind,  before  the  fall  should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 

For  why  ?  thou  left'st  me  nothing  in  thy  will : 

And  yet  thou  left'st  me  more  than  I  did  crave ; 

For  why  ?  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still : 

O,  yes,  dear  friend  !    I  pardon  crave  of  thee : 
Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeathe  to  me. 

VII. 

Fan*  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle ; 
Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty ; 
Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  brittle ; 
Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty : 

A  lily  pale,  with  damask  die  to  grace  her ; 

None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  join'd. 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing  I 


^ 
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How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coin'd. 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing ! 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings. 
Her  faith,   her   oaths,    her   tears,   and  all   were 
jestings. 

She  hum'd  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth ; 
She  bum'd  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  outburneth ; 
She  framed  the  love,  and  yet  she  foilM  the  framing ; 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a  turning. 

Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether  ? 

Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 


VIII. 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye,* 
('Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument) 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  ? 
Vows,  for  thee  broke,  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but,  I  will  prove. 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  gain'd,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapor  is  : 
Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine, 
Kxhalest  this  vapor  vow ;  in  thee  it  Is : 
If  broken  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine : 


•This  Soonet  appears  in  Lore's  Labor's  Lost,  ?ol.  iO. 


p.  fr5. 
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U  by  me  broke,  wbat  fool  is  not  so  wise* 
1  o  break  an  oatb,  to  win  a  paradise  ? 

TX. 

If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear   to 

love  ?  ^ 
O,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vow'd ! 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I  'U  constant 

prove ; 
Those  thoughts  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers 

bow'd. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine 

eyes. 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  can  com- 
prehend. 
If  knowlege  be   the   mark,   to    know    thee    shall 

suffice : 
Well  learned  is   that  tongue,  that  well  can  thee 

commend ; 
All  ignorant    that    soul,    that   sees   thee   without 

wonder ; 
(Which  is   to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts 

admire) 
Thine   eye  Jove's  lightning  seems,  thy  voice  his 

dreadful  thunder. 
Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music,  and  sweet  fire. 


*  Tbia  Sonnet  it  fonnd  in  Love*s  Labor  'g  Lost,  vol.  iiL 
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Celestial  as  thoa  art,  O,  do  not  love  that  wrong. 
To  sing  the  heavens'  praise  with  such  an  earchlr 
tongue. 


Beauty  is  hut  a  vain  and  douhtful  good : 
A  shining  gloss,  that  fadeth  suddenly ; 
A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud ; 
A  brittle  glass,  that 's  broken  presently : 

A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower. 

Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  goods  lost  are  seld  or  never  found; 

As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh ; 

As  flowers  dead  lie  withered  on  the  ground ; 

As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress ; — 
So  beauty,  blemish'd  once,  for  ever  's  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 

XI. 

Good  night,  good  rest.     Ah !  neither  be  my  share : 
She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away ; 
And  dalF'd  me  ^  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care, 
Vo  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

'  Farewell,'   quoth  she,   '  and    come    again    to* 
morrow : ' 

Fare  well  I  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  sorrow. 


■  Put  me  off. 
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Vet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile ; 

In  scorn  or  friendship,  nill  I  ^  construe  whether : 

'T  may  be,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile ; 

'T  may  be,  again  to  make  me  wander  thither : 

•  Wander ! ' — a  word  for  shadows  like  myself ; 

As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelf. 


XII. 

Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east ! 

My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch ;  the  morning  rise 

Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 

Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes. 

While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark. 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark ; 

For  she  doth  welcome  daylight  with  her  ditty. 
And  drives  away  dark,  dismal-dreaming  night : 
The  night  so  pack'd,  I  post  unto  my  pretty : 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight ; 
Sorrow    changed   to    solace,   solace   mix'd    with 

sorrow ; 
For  why  ?    she  sigVd,  and  bade  me  come  to- 
morrow. 

Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon ; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours : 
To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon ; 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowen  t 

>  IwiUoot. 
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Pack  night,  peep  day ;  good  day,  of  night  now 
borrow; 

Short,  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to- 
morrow. 

XIII. 

It   was   a  lording's   daughter,   the  fairest  one   of 

three. 
That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be ; 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fairest  eye  could 

see. 
Her  fancy  fell  a  turning. 
Long  was  the  combat  doubtful,  that  love  with  love 

did  fight. 
To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kill  the  gallant 

knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas !  it  was  a  spite 

Unto  the  silly  damsel. 
But  one  must  be  refused,  more  mickle  was  the  pain. 
That  nothing  could  be  used,  to  turn  them  both  to 

gain; 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded  with 

disdain : 
Alas !  she  could  not  help  it. 
Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of  the 

day. 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid 

away: 
Then  lullaby ;  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady 

gay; 

For  now  my  song  is  ended. 
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XIV. 


On  a  day»  (alack  the  day  i)  ^ 
Love,  whose  month  was  ever  Mav« 
Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair. 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
'  Air,'  quoth  he,  •  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Air,  wpuld  I  might  triumph  so ! 
But,  alas !  my  hand  hath  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn : 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet ; 
Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me. 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee : 
Thou,  for  whom  Jove  would  sweat 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love.* 


XV. 


My  flocks  feed  not. 
My  ewes  breed  not. 


'  '^^'^^  Sonnet octsvira  also  in  Lovw's  Labor's  J>«t,  roi.i 
p.  t75* 


XVi 
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My  ranas  speed  not ; 

All  is  amiss : 
Love's  denying. 
Faith's  defying. 
Heart's  renying,^ 

Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot ; 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  God  wot : 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  love« 
There  a  nay  is  placed  without  remove. 
One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss  : 

O  frowning  Fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame . 
For  now  I  see. 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 

In  black  mourn  I ; 
All  fears  scorn  I ; 
Love  hath  forlorn  me. 

Living  in  thraU : 
Heart  is  bleeding, 
All  help  needing, 
(0  cruel  speeding !) 

Fraughted  with  gall. 
My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal :  < 
My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  kneJJ ; 


Kenouncin; :  from  tbe  French  word  T$nier, 
*  in  no  degree. 
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My  curtail  dog,  that  wont  to  h»ve  play'd, 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid : 
My  sighs  so  deep. 
Procure  *  to  weep. 

In  howling- wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  harkless  ground, 

Like  a  thousand  vanquished  men  in  bloody  fight  \ 

Clear  wells  spring  not ; 
Sweet  birds  sing  not ; 
Loud  bells  ring  not 

Cheerfully : 
Herds  stand  weeping. 
Flocks  all  sleeping. 
Nymphs  back  creeping 

Fearfully. 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains. 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains. 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  ded ; 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  love  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  lass ; 
Thy  like  ne*er  was 

For    a    sweet   content,   the    cause    of    all    my 
moan: 
Poor  Coridon 
Must  live  alone : 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  iiont. 


I  '  Him,*  or  '  the  dog.'  m^tt  hsM  be  understood. 
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XVI. 

Whenas  thine  eve  hath  chose  the  dame. 

0 

And  staird  the  deer  that  thou  wouldst  strike. 

Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame. 

As  well  as  fancy,'  partial  tike. 
Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head. 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed  : 

And  when  thou  comest  thy  tale  to  tell, 

Smoothe  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk. 

Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell ; 

(A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt) 

But  plainly  say  thou  lovest  her  well. 
And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell : 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways : 
Spare  not  to  spend,  and  chiefly  there. 
Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise. 
By  ringing  always  in  her  ear. 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town, — 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust ; 
And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true : 
Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust. 
P*«88  never  thou  to  choose  anew. 


Love. 
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When  time  abmU  aerre,  be  thou  not  ilack 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

What  though  her  frowning  browa  he  beat. 
Her  cloudy  looka  will  clear  ere  night; 
And  tbeu  too  Ute  »he  will  repent, 
I'jiat  ehe  dissembled  ber  delight; 

And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day. 

'I'hat  with  Buch  icom  ihe  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength. 
And  ban,  and  brawl,  and  eay  the;  nay ; — 
Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length, 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say  :— 

'  Had  women  been  bo  strong  as  men. 

In  &ith,  yiiu  had  not  liad  it  then. 

The  wiles  and  g^ilea  that  women  work, 
Dieeembled  with  an  outward  show, 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  iu  them  lurk. 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 
A  womau'B  nay  doth  stand  for  uaught^ 

Think,  women  tove  to  match  with  men. 
And  not  to  live  ao  like  a  saint : 
Here  is  no  heaven ;  they  holy  then 
Begin,  when  age  doth  them  attaint. 

Wiere  kisses  all  the  Joys  in  bed. 

One  woman  would  anothei  wad. 


The  Most  Stkikino  Passages  akd  Beauties  of 
SHAKSPEARE. 
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toes 

,  a  acorarul  and  satirical  ore,  iv.  166,  M  to  p.  167, 1.  Id 

,  description  of,  liii.  195,  Xi  lo  p.  196, 1. « 

,  evanescent,  it.  ?70,  4  1o  9 

Bedlsm  begears,  liii.  63,  6  tu  13 

Bees,  tho  conimonwealtb  of,  described,  Tii.  300, 18  lo  p.  301, 

L.  7 
Benedick's  delerniinatioa  to  lead  a  singla  life,  it.  130,  3 

p.  131,1.  7 

recanlatjon,  ir.  I6S,  24  to  p.  163, 1.  S3 

Binb,  high,  ii.  36, 13  to  14 

Boaster,  ii.  137,  7.  6 

llolingbroke'a  public  enlr;  into  Lcndoo  described,   ri.  333 

15top.333,l.»l 
Bfiy,  description  of  a  beautiful,  iv.  19,  4  to  9 
Braggart,  a  con-ardJT  oa»,  r-  1<H,  14  (o  p.  105, 1. 3 

.  r°prirf)f  of,  iii.  960,  9  to  IB 

Braggarts,  talking,  it.  W8.  16  to  M 
bribery,  bonest,  ii.  169.  3  lo  13 

Bride,  an  amiable,  iii. 

Urulus  and  Cassius,  tc 


C«sar,  his  dislike  of  Cassiua,  zi.  196, 1«  tc 
Caliban,  cnrsea  of,  i.  19,  13  to  p.  £0, 1. 14. 
1.15 


INDBX. 
9  pramius,  rol.  i.  page  48,  liDe  £3  to  pase  49,  llM 


taius,  hia  contempt  of  Cssar,  li.  S9S,  17  lo  p.  394, 1.  tj 
ition  recommended,  ii.  18f .  4  to  10 
r«inany  insincere,  xi.  339,  S  to  14 
satity.  T,  90,  18  to  it.  li.  *6l,  fi  to  9 
aals,  ii.  369, 14  to  19 
esrfulness,  iii.  10,  16  to  (3 

riatmaa-Iime,  ret'erence  piid  lo.  iEt.  16. 19  (O  tS 
urchman,  miiieiapla;ed.  vii.  KO.  16  to  ST.  i6.  Si9,  3  tot 
—,  description  of  one,  ii.  !93, 13  to  16 


Churlishneas,  iv.  371, 10  u 

Clareaoa's  dresm  in  the  lower,  ii.  40, 11  to  p. 4t,  1. 18 

'Jleopatm,  her  parting  wish  for  Antoaf,  xii.  13,  t6  to  p.  2 

1.1 
bar  aolicitnde  during  Uie  absenca  of  Antony,  xi 

E9.6to«S 
— — ,hsr  sHilinj  doim  iho  Cjdnui  described,  xii.4 

13  to  p.44, 1. 14 


.  ■—— ,  her  raflectiona  on  tha  death  of  AnloOT,  lii.  136, 

9to!4 
,  her  dream,  end  description  of  Aatauy,  xii.  114, 

«8io  p.  143, 1.  ir 

1  her  diarourae  with  her  itlendiinta  on  applying  the 

■ap,  lii.  155,  8  to  p.  156, 1. 11 
Cominina,  his  praiae  of  Coriolanua  in  the  aeaaCa,  li,  1?3, 10 

to  p.  IM,  1. 15 
Commandingbeauiy,  iii,  J80,  I0tol7 
CoDiaiandation,  a  lover's,  xii.  9,  tl  to  t4 
Company,  contagion  of  eril,  vii.  6t,  II  to  16 
Compuaion  and  clmaEBy  anperior  to  rsTBDEs,  i,  80,  16  to  Sj 
Complexion,  black,  apology  for,  iii.  J6,  f6  to  p.  17,  1. 11 
Condact  in  war  under-rated  by  preeamptnoui  couture    x.  3J 

31  to  p,  34. 1. 13 
Confidence,  li.  381, 13  to  16 


INDEX.  2^9 

Coueience,  a  gcod  one  described,  vol.  viii.  page  311,  line  7  to 
10 

■    ,  death -bed  borrors  of  a  guilty,  viii.  219, 13  to  SS 
,  a  murderer's  account  of,  ix.  45, 4  to  15 


— .  contempt  of,  ix.  161,  25.  26 

Consciousness  of  our  own  faults  should  incline  as  to  tlbicj, 

ii.  168. 17  to  25 
Consideration,  vii.  290, 17  to  20 

Consolation  under  banishment,  vi.  257,  23  to  p.  258, 1. 14 
tyouspiracy,  dreadful  till  executed,  xi.  310,  13  to  19 

■     ,  Brutus's  apostrophe  to,  xi.  311,  8  to  16 
Conspirator,  circumlocution  of,  vi.  172,  25  to  p.  173^  1.  21 
Contemplation,  zealous,  described,  ix.  99,  24  to  p.  100, 1. 3 
Content,  viii.  339,  23  to  p.  SM),  1. 3.  xiv.  224,  6  to  15 
Contention,  vii.  146,  2  to  4 
Continence,  i.  67,  20  to  p.  68, 1.  3 
Contrast  between  a  melancholy  and  cheerful  man,  iii.  7,  C  to 

p.  9, 1. 16 
Conversation,  iii.  287,  9  to  13.  vi.  282, 1  to  4 
Conversion,  iv.  329,  7  to  9 
Cordelia's  grief  at  the  ingratitude  of  her  sisters,  xiii.  13/1 

20  to  p.  136, 1.  10 
Coriolanus,  an  imaginative  description  of  his  warlike  ardor, 

xi.  137, 11  to  25 
,  his  character,  xi.  143,  22  to  p.  144, 1.  3,  ib.  201, 

19  to  24 
,  his  abhorrence  of  flattery,  xi.  210,  23  to  p.  2H, 

1.13 

,  his  detestation  of  the  vulgar,  xi.  218, 18  to  p.  219; 


1.8 
',  his  prayer  for  his  son,  xi.  261,  13  to  18 


Correction  suspended,  vii.  226,  22  to  p.  227, 1.  8 
Covetousuess,  xv.  72,  8  to  14 

Counsel  of  no  weight  in  misery,  iv.  204,  23  to  p.  205, 1.  S5 
Countenance,  guilty,  viii.  203, 18. 19 

,  benign,  xi.  9,  21  to  p.  10, 1. 1 
Country,  an  oppressed  one,  vi.  90,  5  to  11 
Courage,  vi.  134, 16  to  18 
Conrt  beauty,  ii.  68,  16  to  20 

Courtier,  a  conceited  one,  iii.  223,  19  to  p.  224.  (•  4 
,  character  of  a  noble,  v.  J'^,  24  to  p.  19,  if.  «3 
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Courtier,  humorous  assumption  of,  vol.  v.  pii^e  5t32,  linw  ^  t« 

18 

»  description  of  a  finical,  vii.  21,  18  to  p.  32,  1.  24 
Courtship,  honest,  v  336,  24  to  p.  337, 1.  7 
Coward,  y.  11, 16  to  31 
Cowmrdice  and  perjury,  vi.  160,  24  to  p.  161, 1. 15 

reproved,  xi.  142,  12  to  22 
Cowardly  braggart,  iv.  13,  8  to  11 
Coxcambs,  xir.  168,  9  to  15 
Cranmer,  bis  prophecy  respecting  Queen  Elizabeth,  ix.  >iH, 

13  to  p.  305, 1.  25 
Cressida,  description  of,  x.  112,  9  to  17 
Crown,  reflections  on  a,  yii.  246,  8  to  16 

,  the  transports  of  a,  yiii.  293, 12  to  15 
Cruelty,  dissuasives  from  exercising,  xi.  3l5,  4  to  lO 
Crusade,  intended,  yii.  8,  8  to  17 
Cupid's  parentage,  iy.  322, 11  to  15 

Cur,  humorous  description  of  one,  i.  176,  15  to  p.  177, 1.  tV 
Customs,  new  ones  followed,  ix.  196,  6  to  8 

Dalliance,  unseasonable,  xiv.  209,  27  to  p.  210, 1. 15 
Danger,  escape  from,  iy.  9,  19  to  p.  10. 1.  2 

takes  bold  of  any  support,  yi.  180,  4.  5 

,  personified,  xi.  3i3,  23  to  26 

Dangerous  enterprise,  yii.  27, 19  to  24 

Daiiraess.  its  effect  on  the  faculty  of  hearing,  iii.  168,  V5  to 

p,  169. 1.  2 
Daughter,  a  father's  commendation  of  a,  i.  67, 12  to  15 
Dtybreak.  iii.  177,  6  to  9.  iy.  223, 18  to  20.   yiii.  326  6  to  9. 

ix.  152. 1.  2 
Dead  friends  most  highly  appreciated,  y.  116, 19. 20 
Death,  unprepared,  ii.  166, 13  to  p.  167, 1.  6 

>  its  terrors  most  in  apprebei^ion,  ii.  184,  20  to  27 


-» terrors  of,  ii.  186, 16  to  p.  187, 1.  5 

-,  apostrophe  to.  yi.  175.  24  to  p.  176, 1. 11 

-,  approach  of,  yi.  223, 16  to  20 

-k  arguments  against  the  fear  of,  xi.  323,  9  to  14 

-fe  reflections  on,  xii.  141 ,  4  to  11 

>  desired  in  yain,  xii.  286.  fl  to  26 


l>itth*beA  iaivastioai,  inqiresMon  of,  yi.  263   14  to  p.  f63 
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V^etdU  7oI.  ix.  page  58,  line  10  to  IS 

Deed,  a  good  one  compared  to  a  candle,  iii.  104,  i2,  23 

Dei^mation,  ii.  274,  13  to  17 

Degree,  reflections  on,  x.  29,  17  to  p.  31, 1.  13 

Delay,  against,  v.  117,  18  to  21 

Delights,  violent  ones  not  lasting,  xiii.  227,  26  to  p.  228, 1.  1 

Delirium  of  the  dying,  vi.  224,  3  to  16 

Departing  diseases,  strength  of,  vi.  179,  8  to  11 

Dependents  not  to  be  too  much  trusted  by  great  men,  iz,  til, 

19  to  25 
Depra?ity,  youthful,  xi.  12,  15  to  19 
Deprivation  of  things  discloses  their  value,  xii.  16, 11*  19 
Deputy,  definition  of  a,  iii.  104,  26  to  p.  105, 1.  2 
Desdemona,  description  of,  xir.  218,  19  to  £} 

,  her  fidelity,  xiv.  299,  25  to  p.  300. 1. 13 

Desire  of  bolored  objects  heightened  by  their  Ices,  i?,  19<, 

27top.l9r,  1.  11 
Desolation,  ix.  243,  5  to  9 
Despair,  comfort  from,  ii.  221, 19  to  fl 

.  exhortation  to,  vi.  204, 17  to  25 

Desperate  man,  x.  326,  3  to  7 

Despondency,  vi.  179,  3  to  7 

Determination,  female,  vi.  29, 15  to  20 

Determined  love,  iv.  30,  18  to  27 

Detraction,  nature  of,  iv.  55, 18  to  20 

Dew  in  flowers,  ii.  183,  21  to  24 

Diomedes,  his  manner  of  walking,  x.  110, 10  to  1$ 

Dirge,  a  funeral,  xii.  269, 6  to  29 

Disicretion,  humorous  definition  of,  ii.  46, 18  to  iO 

Disguise,  ir.  35, 16  to  21 

Displeasure,  rash,  ▼.  118,  16  to  22 

Dissimulation  in  woman,  iv.  189, 15  to  22 

Distress  prevents  ceremony.  It.  279, 17  to  20 

Doubt,  description  of,  x.  47, 12  to  15 

Dover  cliff,  description  of,  xiii.  121,  21  to  p.  122, 1.  12 

Dreams,  humorous  reflections  on,  xiii.  191  >  5  to  p.  li^,  I.  5 

Drums,  vi.  216,  3  to  12 

Drunkards  enchanted  by  Ariel,  i.  75,  3  to  !-> 

Duelling,  arguments  against,  x.  217, 11  to  20 

Duellist,  humorousdescriptiouof  one,xiii.229,13rop.230,l.  1  i 

Duty,  modest,  always  acceptable,  iii.  196,  16  to  26 
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£eati*f,  li.  ICO.  5b>9 

tAfi,  hia  sRont  of  dUDTcriac  bnseiria  ^  fitfcw, 

lJ!,9loCT 
FJrcm  ovpiwal  (o  ■  bdr.  >»-  310.  IG  ta  «1 
IJoqvw*  lad  bculT  iTTOinJble,  iL  l«t.  6  ta  M 
Kloqimt  loTH-,  if.  00.  B  Is  14 
FiiticiM,  coslictuc,  T.3V,  IS  Id  19 
Kagbit,  fliscriiNHB  of,  tH.  I»,  6  <•  13 

. ■ p»WlK>nr  dantbcd,  »i-  aSt.  S  lo  p.  9GS,  L  4 

'    »9, 14  to  p.  SB.  L  10.   Tii. 


Iltair 


ndn  «.  i  43,  9S  to  p.  44.  L  4 
ribed.  Ti.  153,  S>  Co  |i.  134. 1.  W 
■oraiiB  deKripcioa  of,  rii.  356,  18  to  p.  S» 


le  oT.  rii.  76.  f  to  13 


^ioranf,  (nqnncT  of,  milfncca  plaMare,  .t,  W9,  *M 
15 

Eb*T.  ix.  fS5,  U  to  n.  xi.  3fr,  SG  ID  p.  SO,  L  1 

EqnniHttT,  ifi.  tS9,  3  lo  lO 

EnniBc.  m  ba  oh,  ii.  148,  XS  id  p.  149,  I.  I 
Erib,  tkanBodrafdieBGHMnUy  iBDonelrBs,  T.  U,  f7K 
p.  »«,  1. 10 

,  Kood  lo  be  Bitneted  from,  »ii.  361,  S3  to  p.  581,  !.  6 

Exp»Jitimi,  what,  ii.  119, 13  to  17 

EilaHor.  plauibla,  jr.  II,  4  id  8 

Ef<»,  ■u»m'«,  iii.  as,  16  to  SO 

^,  kifalaa,  ir,  309,  5  to  p.  310, 1.  3 


*  i^*°  «-  Ui.  13S.  Ifi  ._  r   .„ 

T  '?™'^  '"-  "^W.  »  to  p.  1»,  1. 9 

d.  lu.  14a,  17  to  sa 


;  to  p.  iM 

136. 1.« 
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Fairy  courtesies,  vol.  iii.  page  159,  line  36  to  pngu  160,  line  9 

Fallen  greatness,  xii.  159,  S  to  5 

FaUtaff,  his  humorous  description  of  bis  regiment,  rii.  101 « 

14  to  p.  101^.  1.  36 
Falstaff 's  catechism,  vii.  116,  7  to  30 
Fame,  ill  deeds  often  done  for  the  sake  of,  iii.  357,  4  to  16 
Fancy,  sonnet  on,  iii.  63,  15  to  34 
Fashion,  influence  of,  v.  ^,  3  to  6 
Father,  authority  of  one,  iii.  133, 10  to  14 
-— ,  lamenting  his  daughter's  infamy,  iv.  19S,  14  to  p.  194^ 

1.3 
,  fondness  of  one  for  his  child,  v,  369,  4  to  12 
,  the  best  guest  at  his  son's  nuptials,  v,  517,  33  to 

p.  SIO.  1. 13 
■        ■  ,  passion  of  one  on  the  murder  of  a  favorite  child,  ?iii 

3(M,  3  to  p.  305, 1.  6 
'■  ,  anger  of  one,  xiii.  14,  3  to  14 

,  the  curse  of  one  on  his  child,  xiii.  43,  11  to  35 
Faults  of  others  no  justitication  of  our  own,  ii.  153, 3  to  16 
Favorites  compared  to  honeysuckles,  iv.  165,  3  to  6 
Female  friendship,  iii.  169,  30  to  p.  170.  1.  16 
Ferdinand,  his  swimming  ashore  described,  i.  33, 14  to  tf 
— — —  and  Miranda,  interesting  scene  between,  i.  50^  f 

to  p.  54, 1.  14 
Fickleness,  ii.  301.  32  to  38 
Filcber,  unskilful,  ii.  33.  5.  6 
Filial  ingratitude,  xiii.  42,  17  to  19 
Flattery  prevalent  with  women,  i.  150,  3  to  6 
,  and  an  even*minded  man,  reflections  on,  xiv.  87,  31 

to  p.  88, 1.  15 
Fleet  setting  sail,  description  of,  vii.  339,  13  to  p.  330, 1.  4 
Fool,  description  of  one,  and  his  reflections  on  time,  iv.  376, 

11  to  p.  377, 1.  31 

,  his  liberty  of  speech,  iv.  377,  33  to  p.  378, 1. 18 

Fool- hardiness,  xii.  363, 1  to  4 

Foreboding,  gloomy,  xiii.  193,  8  to  13 

Forgiveness,  mutual,  the  duty  of,  ii.  166,  1  to  B 

Fornication,  the  crime  of,  equal  to  murder,  ii.  175,  8  to  15 

Fortitude,  true,  vi.  39,  6.  7 

—   -"■"  most  conspicuous  in  adversity,  x.  37,  32  to  p.  9S, 

1.17 
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l-ortune.  rol.  iiL  page  92,  line  4  to  8 

.  imperfection  of  good,  rii.  «43.  19  to  24 

-  biasses  our  judgmeuu,  x.  230, 13  %v  £i.  xii.  97,  9ft  t 

p.  98. 1. « 
Fort  one-teller,  description  of  a  begsarly  one,  iL  3J9, 3  to  U 
Friend,  a  forsaken  one,  x.  2S8,  13  to  W 
friends,  parting  of,  ii.  49.  2^  to  p.  oO,  1.  9 
Friendship,  generous,  iii.  12,  10  to  p.  14,  L  20.  Sb.  Ti,  i6  i 

p.  75, 1. 10 

. io  lore  not  to  be  expected,  ir.  144, 18  to  23 

. ,  female,  iv.  258. 18  to  p.  259. 1.  U 

-,  common,  xi.  228,  21  to  p.  229, 1. 5 


-,  martial,  xi.  234, 11  to  p.  235, 1.  5 


Frost,  iii.  221,  4. 5 

Fory  expels  fear,  xU.  105,  20  to  p.  106,  L  1 

Garden  scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  xiii.  203,  10  to  p.  HI, 

1.4 
Garland  for  old  men,  t.  333, 17  to  21 

. for  middle  age,  r.  335.  3  to  8 

for  youth,  r.  335,  13  to  p.  336, 1.  4 

Gentleman,  an  accomplished  young  one,  i.  132,  7  to  12 

»— ^—  osher,  description  of,  iii.  306, 1  to  20 

Ghost,  description  of  one  appearing  in  a  dream,  r.  316, 7  to 

p.  317, 1.  2 

vanishing  at  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  xiv.  16,  8  to  17 

Glory  described,  viii.  20.  16  to  18 

Gloster,  duchess  of,  her  remonstrance  to  her  husband  wliea 

doing  penance,  riii.  181 ,  13  to  p.  183, 1.  2 
.  earl  of,  bis  farewell  to  the  world,  xiii.  122,  S6  to 

p.  123, 1.  6 
God,  his  blessings  bestowed  on  believers,  riii.  165, 14.  IS 

,  goodness  of,  ever  to  be  remembered,  viii.  166,  13.  14 

Gods,  justice  of  the,  xiii.  151.  26.  27 

Gold,  reflections  on,  vii.  248,  8  to  22.  x.  231, 10  to  p.  231 

I.  8.  ib.  247.  7  to  19 
Good  women,  scarcity  of,  v.  23,  9  to  15 
'— ^  things,  instability  of,  vii.  162,  13  to  22 
Sormandisers  empty-headed,  iii.  218,  9.  10 
Sovemor,  a  severe  one,  ii.  143.  7  to  21.  ih.  146.  2S  to  *» 
,  an  upright  one  defined,  ii.  211,  16  to  p.  212,  L  1 
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Grmndams,  affection  of,  vol.  ix.  page  133,  line  3  to  6 
Gratitude  in  an  old  aery  ant,  and  tenderness  in  a  master, 

iv.  264,  22  to  p.  2fir,  1.  24 
Giave,  tranquillity  of  tbe,  x»  284,  8  to  13 
Gravitation,  power  of,  in  a  heavy  body,  ii.  81, 14  to  17 
Gravity,  affected,  iii.  10,  25  to  p.  11, 1.  8.  ib,  36,  6  to  14 
Greatness  subject  to  censure,  ii.  207, 1  to  6 

,  falling  described^  ix.  254,  24  to  29 

— — ,  contemptible  when  on  the  decline,  x.  84,  6   tc 

18 

,  departing,  xii.  125,  5. 6 

Grief,  tokens  of,  vi,  157,  2  to  9 

,  dignity  of,  vi.  158,  25.  26 

,  nature  of,  vi.  275,  21  to  p.  276, 1. 3 

,  real,  xiv.  20,  15  to  25 

,  immoderate,  to  be  suppressed,  xiv.  21, 1  to  90 

,  useless,  xiv.  207, 18  to  25 

Griefs,  tbe  greater  destroy  the  less,  tU.  151,  9  to  p*  159 

1.7 
Guilty  pursuits,  the  folly  of,  xv.  75, 10  to  16 

Hamlet,  his  soliloquy  on  bis  mother's  marriage,  xir.  22, 18  tc 

p.  23, 1.  23 
,  his  speech  at  the  appearance  of  his  father*8  ghott^ 

xiv.  36,  5  to  23 
and  the  ghost,  scene  between,  xiv.  38,  20  to  p.  43^ 

1.6 
,  }iis  mad  demeanor,  described  by  Ophelia,  xiv.  50,  17 

to  p.  51, 1.  21 
— — ,  his  reflections  on  the  player  and  himself,  xiv.  74,  30 

to  p.  77,  1.  6 
,  his  reflections  on  death,  xiv.  80,  2  to  p.  81, 1.  9 
,  his  instructions  to  the  players,  xiv.  85,  12  to  p.  87, 

1.8 
,  conference  between  him  and  his  mother,  xiv.  107,  8 

to  p.  116, 1.  16 

,  his  irresolution,  xiv.  125,  8  to  p.  126, 1. 18 

,  his  reflections  in  the  churchyard,    xiv.  150^  8  to 

p.  156, 1.  8 
linnger-on,  description  of  one,  iv.  124,  20  to  24 
Hanging,  advantages  of,  xii.  294,  18  to  p.  295. 1.  3 


3K  gSTDtX^ 


hi  optnicMi,  rot.  xir.  pcige  63,  Iiae  2  te  A 
Hatred  ic— TJtlej».  riii.  ^14,  16  to  p.  Si5,  L  n 
Health  »,  »▼.  172,  6  to  10 
Bf«rt,  a  food,  rii.  414,  6  to  l5 

Utctar,  4exripdom  ot  Jiui  ia  b«trl«,  x.  117,  9?  to  p.  113,  L  tO 
Haary  IT^  Jus  character  of  Percy  and  bis  oon,  rii.  10«  t?  to 

,  las  podbotic  addresj  to  bis  son,  rii.  81,  7  to  p.  83, 

L5 
T>,  soliloqay  of,  oo  the  proAisaey  of  his  compaBMWs, 
Til.  19,  U  to  p.  SO,  1. 5 

defcaco  of  himself,  rii.  84,  18  to  p.  85, 


LSD 

-,  ■odaat  efaalleiise  of.  Tit.  114, 16  to  p.  115, 1.  5 
",  faus  path€Cie  speech  oo  the  death  of  Hotspur,  Tii. 
lJ8,9to8 

-%  ehancter  of,  by  his  £rtber,  rii,  940,  14  to  p.  941, 
LI 

—  aad  his  dyin^  father,  scene  between,  Tii.  949, 19  to 
p.  931,  L  90 

— ^  perfections  of,  vii.  990, 98  to  p.  991, 1.  9 
->,  character  of,  by  the  constable  of  France,  rii.  994, 
19  to  p.  325, 1. 5 
>,  his  wMnm  to  his  anny  befere  Harienr,  rii.  S^l,  5 


to  p.  33S,  1. 15 

',  his  conident  Tslor  before  die  battle  of  Asincouit, 


TiL  S78,  5  to  p.  5B0,  L.  4 
llsBry  YL  oa  his  own  lenity,  viii.  5B8, 16  to  p.  389, 1. 5 
Henry  VIll.  his  characta-  of  Queen  Katharine,  ix.  939, 9  tc 

16 
Hero,  pretended,  rii  349, 1  to  14 
Honesty  discarded,  xir.  187, 11  to  p.  188. 1.  19 
Honor,  hnmorons  assnmpcion  c4,  ii.  49,  14  to  99 
— ^-—  should  be  conferred  on  merit  only,  iii.  59, 6  to  18.  T* 

47.  91  to  p.  48,  L  91 
,  a  maiden's,  r.  79, 17. 18 


»  eacer  porsnit  of,  rii.  98,  5  to  19 
--^— »  mast  be  actrre  to  preserre  its  lustre,  z.  86,  95  to  p^ 
88,L6 

»  to  be  prefored  to  Hfe,  x.  138,  5  to  7 

« and  poUcyr  xi.  907,  96  to  p  908,  L  9 


k 
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Honor,  worldly,  uncertainty  of,  vol.  zr.  pnge  163,  line  5  to  8 

Hope,  i.  155.  24.  25.  ii.  18t,  8.  9.  ix.  147,  17.  IB 

— — ,  deceitful,  vi.  278,  10  to  14 

Hopelessness,  vi.  42,  21  to  26 

Horror,  its  outward  effects  described,  ix.  250,  5  to  12 

Hounds,  iii.  186,  6  to  13.  v.  147, 1.5. 16 

Hunting,  iii.  185,  23  to  p.  186, 1.  5 

Hypocrisy  in  a  governor,  ii.  185,  9  to  14 

,  nature  of,  iii.  23,  13  to  18.  vi.  203,  23  to  :i5.  xir. 

79, 14  to  23 
Hypocrite,  character  of  a,  ii.  230, 19  to  p.  231, 1.  5 

Idolatrous  love,  v.  27,  27  to  p.  28, 1. 3 

Jealous  husband,  humorous  soliloquy  of  a,  ii.  52, 18  to  p.  55, 

1.17 
Jealousy,  ii.  279,  4  to  p.  280, 1. 14.  ▼.  274, 13  to  25 

,  a  woman's  more  deadly  than  poison,  ii.  321,  11  to 

p.  322, 1.  24 

,  definition  of,  ziv.  263,  28  to  p.  264, 1. 2 

•,  tortures  of,  portrayed,  xiv.  264,  2  to  p.  270, 1. 14 


Jester,  discoumged,  iii.  331.  7  to  p.  3S2, 1. 10 

,  qualifications  of  a,  iv.  60,  25  to  p.  61,  1.  4 
If,  virtues  of  an,  iv.  344,  23  to  p.  M5, 1. 3 
Illiterate  man,  pedantic  description  of  an,  iii.  264,  7  to  11 
Imaginary  evils  cause  real  cares,  xi.  17,  6  to  10 
Imagination,  power  of,  iii.  192,  24  to  p.  193, 1. 15.  ziii.  228, 

21  to  23 
Imogen  in  her  bed*chamber,  xii..203,  4  to  p.  205, 1. 13 

in  boy's  clothes,  xii.  249,  24  to  p.  250, 1. 19 

awaking,  xil.  270,  12  to  p.  271, 1. 7 

Impediments  stimulate,  v.  125, 14. 15 

Impossibilities,  xi.  260,  26  to  p.  261, 1.  3 

Inconstancy  in  man,  i.  193,  1  to  4 

incorrigible  offender,  ii.  200, 19  to  21 

Infant,  exposure  of  one,  v  302,  23  to  p.  303, 1. 2.  t5.  317,  7  to 

18 
Infidelity  in  a  friend,  i.  191 ,  8  to  12 
Infirmity,  the  faults  of,  pardonable,  ziii.  68,  9  to  If 
Inflexibility,  iii.  84,  7  to  16.  v.  280,  13  to  2i> 
Ingratitude,  a  song,  iv.  283,  4  to  21 
of  false  friends  described,  z.  200, 1  to  10 
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Ingratitude  of  false  friends  exemplified,  vol.  z.  ps^e  905, 

18  to  page  ior,  line  6 
Inhumanity  described,  iii.  8t,  13  to  16 
Innocence,  discovered  by  the  countenance,  Ir.  194^  19  to  tH 
,  youthful,  V.  264,  9  to  2ii 
,  silent,  its  eloquence,  v.  ^93,  10. 11 
,  intrepidity  of,  v.  S06,  9  to  p.  SOT,  1. 13 
>,  incapable  of  deceit,  xv.  97,  11.  If 
Insects,  cruelty  to,  x.  336,  7  to  20 
Intenu  of  sin  more  excusable  thau  acts,  ii.  X48,  6  to  9 
Intercession,  impossibility  of,  ii.  247,  11  to  14 
Joy  on  success,  iii.  64,  4  to  10 
—  changed  to  sorrow,  xiii.  278,  21  to  27 
Judgment,  false,  iii.  51 ,  14  to  p.  52, 1.  2 
Juliet,  resolution  of,  xiii.  266,  12  to  23 
^— ,  her  soliloquy  on  drinking  the  opiate,  xiii.  271,  4  to 

p.  272, 1.  21 
Justice  must  be  impartial,  iii.  90, 1  to  9 
Justice,  lord  chief,  his  conversation  with  Henry  V.  whom  1^ 

had  imprisoned,  vii.  262, 1  to  p.  265, 1. 3 
Ivy,  a  usurper  compared  to,  i.  8,  21  to  23 

Katharine,  Queen,  her  address  to  her  husband,  ix.  227,  9  to 
p.  228, 1.  26 

,  her  reproof  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  ix.  231,  * 
to  13 

—  ,  on  her  own  merit,  ix.  242,  1  to  13 

— ,  her  last  sickness,  ix.  271    19  to  p.  279, 


1.22 

Keenness  of  women's  tongues,  iii.  305,  8  to  13 
Kent,  county  of,  described,  yiii.  243,  22  to  26 
King,  in   Hamlet,  his  despairing  soliloquy,  with   Hamlet's 

reflections  thereon,  xiv.  104,  7  to  p.  106,  1. 16 
Kings,  evil  purposes  of,  too  servilely  executed,  vi.  196.  19  to 

25 

,  misery  of,  vi.  297,  18  to  p.  298,  1.  27 

— ,  a  knowlege  of  their  secrets  undesirable,  xi.  21,  ft  to 

p.  29,  I.  2 


— ,  death  of,  xiv.  103,  4  to  16 

1  divinity  of,  xiv.  132,  17  to  20 

Kisses,  chaste,  iv.  306,  24  to  p.  30T,  1. « 


iNDxx.  299 

Koare.  recoiumeinlation  of  one,  vol.  vii.  page  Vtf,  line  /  to 

,  crafty,  xiv.  926, 12  to  iS 

Knights  of  the  Garter,  character  of,  viii.  78,  25  to  p.  7Q,  I.  *( 

Labor  in  rain,  vii.  S69,  17  to  19.  viii.  299, 1  to  3 
— -  sweetens  seasons  of  repose,  xii.  251,  7  to  9 
Lady,  address  to  a  religious,  ii.  148, 15  to  18 

,  a  complete  one,  vi.  149,  5  to  10 

Lamentations,  iz.  125,  9  to  14 

— ^— —  over  Imogen  supposed  to  be  dead,  xii.  S6b,  t5 

to  p.  1^,  1.  22 
LtTinia  at  her  lute,  x.  321, 13  to  26 

,  the  loss  of  her  tongue  described,  x.  325,  21  to  25 
Laws,  neglected,  ii.  143, 15  to  21 
Lear,  on  the  ingratitude  of  his  danghters,  xiii.  76, 3  to  17 

,  his  distress  in  the  storm  described,  xiii.  78,  8  to  20 

—  and  his  companions  in  the  storm,  xiii.  80,  20  to  p.  8*1, 

LI 

,  his  distraction  described,  xiii.  117,  21  to  p.  118, 1. 3 

•,  his  reflections  on  his  former  flatterers,  xiii.  125,  2C^  to 

p.  126,  1.  9 
^  and  Cordelia,  scene  between,  xiii.  136,  12  to  >.  138, 

L6 
'^— ,  his  address  to  Cordelia  when  taken  prisoner,  xii..  144, 

6  to  20 
,  his  afiiiction  for  the  loss  of  Cordelia,  and  death,  xiii. 

155, 19  to  p.  158, 1.  16 
Liar,  deserved  treatment  of  a,  v.  58,  23  to  25 
Liberty  indulged,  consequence  of,  ii.  141,  25  to  p.  142, 1.  4 

,  spirit  of,  xi.  304, 18  to  p.  305, 1.  2 

Licentiousness  the  consequence  of  unexecuted  laws,  ii.  145, 

17  to  p.  146,  I.  2 
Life,  reflections  on  the  vanity  of,  ii.  181, 12  to  p.  f83,  L  4 

,  recluse  described,  iii.  124,  6  to  17 

checkered,  v.  94,  22  to  26 

,  natural  desire  of,  v.  260,  21  to  p.  261, 1. 4 

,  reflections  on,  vi,  104,  9  to  18 

demands  active  virtue,  vii.  120,  4  to  7 

,  the  vicissitudes  of,  pathetically  delineated,  ix.f60, 1^ 

to  p.  261,  L  9 


800  isnux. 

Lifa,  iMlhed,  lal.  lii.  p»m  1^.  line  19  to  1.1 

,  neceBaariBfl  of  few,  iiii,  ?5, 1(3  lo  S6 

and  drath.  aoliluquy  on,  liv.  BO,  I  lo  p.  Bl,  1. » 

Liiihtnesa  or  loot,  i.  76,  7,  B 

Lion,  iUustnitionof  a  furious  oaa,  fiii.  296,  9 to  If 

LoquacilT,  iii.lJ.  I  to6 

,  froKurd  and  diesembling,  i.  Ill,  SO  to  S4 

,  compared  lo  an  April  day,  i.  119, 1  to  4 

,  canlempt  of,  punished,  i.  IM,  91  lo  p.  139, 1. 9 

,  increased  by  endeavora  to  »uppreaa  it,  i.  143,  3  to  SJ 

-,  compared  fo  a  figura  on  ice,  i.  161,  9  to  11 

,  nnretoTned,  i.  190,  4  to  7 

,  in  H  gnra  deputy,  ii.  173,  S  to  p.  174, 1. 16 

meawnser  compared  to  a  da;  in  April,  iii.  M,  IS  M 

16 
— ,  lnieeT(Tcroued,iii.  116, 18  to  p.  ICT,  1.8 

-  — ,  mutability  of,  iii.  130.  15  to  «4 
.^  in  idleneaa,  iii.  141.  IS  lo  p.  l«j.  I.  II 
,  omnipolenee  of.  iii.  335.  IS  to  p.  936. 1. 10 

,  humon>ua  deacription  of,  iii.  954,  17  to  p  855. 1.  « 

,  tbe  poirer  of.  iii.  Sftl,  90  to  p.  985. 1.  SO 

,  eS'ecia  of,  iii.  397,  99  to  p.  3^,  1. 18 

,  trial  of,  iii.  3!9, 18  to  p.  330, 1.  4 

,  indications  of  true,  W.  45,  6  to  11.  <r.  338,  4  la  9 

,  coDoealed,  ir.  49,  9  to  14 

— ,  nnaougbt.  ir.  64,  13  to  94 

,  madneaa  of,  ir.  300,  16  tofO 

.  pragreu  of,  ir.  3M,  3  to  U 

.deacription  of  true,  ir.  337,  3  to  18 

at  first  sithi,  r.  i.W,  1  to  17 

cemented  by  prosperity,  but  loosened  by  adrersity,  T 

:LS5.  16  Io  18 

eibibiled  in  a  brars  roiini  soldiar,  S.  9,  6  to  17.  U.  11, 

,  constancy  in  proteatad,  t.  79, 11  to  p.  BO,  1.  9 

,„  i.„  .l..i..„  "Tbyasoldier,  i.B9,«6top.9nil.» 

307,  7  to  14 
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Loire,  heralds  of,  vol.  xiii.  pai^e  224,  line  7  to  11 

,  sole  motive  for  the  marriage  of  Otbello,  xiv.  191,  i8  to 

p.  l»j,  1.  1 

,  pternity  of,  xy.  213,  1  to  6.  ib,  217,  25  to  p.  218, 1. 10 

Lover,  assertions  of  one,  i.  27,  6  to  13.  ih.  68,  5  to  15 
,  a  faithful  and  constant  one,  i.  145.  7  to  10 
,  grief  of  one  at  bis  banishment,  i.  152,  24  to  p  153, 
L  16 

,  in  solitude,  i.  188,  13  to  24 

-,  a  successful  one  compared  to  a  conqueror,  iii.  65,  13 

10  20 
,  bis  thoughts  compared  to  the  inarticulate  joys  of  a 

crowd,  iii.  66,  20  to  26 
,  description  of,  iv,  269,  12  to  21.  t6.  299, 16  to  27 
,  commendation^f  one,  ▼.  336,  12  to  23 

,  exclamation  of  one«  v.  346.  16  to  22 

,  an  expecting   one   described,    x.  72,  24  Co  p.  74, 

1.7 
-,  impatience  of  one,  xiii.  237,  24  to  p.  238, 1.  5 


Lovers  parting,  viii.  216,  7  to  20.  x.  97, 14  to  21.  xii.  178,  21 
to  p.  17^,  1.  20.  xiii.  252, 19  to  p.  254, 1.  2 

,  variable  humors  of,  xii.  48,  21  to  p.  49, 1.  25 

,  light  of  foot,  xiii.  228.  7  to  11 

,  vows  of,  not  to  be  trusted,  xiv.  33,  11  to  16 

,  their  computation  of  time,  xiv.  278,  7  to  10 

Loyalty,  reflections  on,  xii.  9B.  14  to  17 

Macbeth,  his  virtues  and  vices,  vi  22,  6  to  15 

,  his  irresolution,  vi.  27,  6  to  p.  28, 1.  9 

— — ,  his  perpetration  of  the  murder  of  Duncan,  and  sub- 
sequent scene  with  his  wile,  vi.  33,  3  to  p.  38,  1.  o 
,  his  fears  of  Banquo,  vi.  50,  10  to  p.  51, 1. 8 

,  his  guilty  conscience  and  purposes  of  cruelty,  vi, 

55,  4  to  p.  57, 1.  8 

,  his  confusion  and  terror  at  the  banquet,  vi.  60,  20 

to  p.  6f>,  1. 12 

— — ,  lady,  her  soliloquy  on  the  news  of  Duncan*p  ao- 
proach,  vi.  23,  8  to  25 

,  her  cruel  intrepidity  depicted,  vi.  29,  15  to 

to 

.. ,  her  terrors  in  alaep,  vi.  94,  6  to  p.  97,  I.  9 


303  IHDIS. 

Mwdnff,  Lis  KfRiction  on  Ihe  mnrrieT  of  bit  wifo  toa  efcilaiM, 

Yol.  Ti.  page  89.  line  M  lo  puge  93,  lino  S3 
MadnelB,  melbodicil.  h.  23l.  6  lo  10 

,  occuioned  by  poison,  ri.  «4.  K  to  p.  ItS,  K  19 

,  sjinploms  of,  lir.  IW,  I  lo  11 

Msgnaniniily,  ff  mate,  ii.  177, 3  to  p,  178, 1.  3 

,  eiarople  of,  li,  175.  3  to  8 

Maideni,  Iheir  prayers  eflotlusl,  ij.  l.iO,  16  to  10 

Mutcolm.  bi«  suspicions  of  Macduff,  mod  false  ebnutn-of 

l.iri.»lf,  ri.  Be,  M  lo  p.  88,  1.  » 
nialediclion,  ii.  MX,  8  to  13 

,  buinoroos,  i.  S6,  19  to  !5 

Malicious  men,  ii.  »!,  SO  to  ft 

Man  in  lore,  bumorous  description  of,!.  191,  7  toft 

,  three  thinga  in  bim  disliked  bj  females,  i.  16i.  9  to  II 

,  description  ofa  merry,  iii.  ?99,  5  lo  tj 

in  tears,  ri.  911,  9  Ic.  18 

,  reflections  on,  liv.  64,  31  to  p.  65.  I.  16 

MaDbood  deteriorated,  i*.  900.  17  lo  !I 

Man's  pre-eminsDce,  ii.  270,  »  to  p.  S71. 1.  J 

Margiret,  Queen,  iier  tpeecb  before  tbe  battle  of  Tewles- 

bury.  Tiii.  im.  13  to  p.  403. 1.  6 
,  to  Queen  Kliiabetb.  on  tbe  fuiblment  of 

ber  propheciei,  ii.  1S3,  19  to  p.  114, 1.  & 
Miiriiig*  alale,  song  on  the,  iy.  347.  S  lo  7 

dercribed,  yiit.  IS*.  SI  to  p.  OS,  1. 6 

Alartlet,  deseription  of,  yi.  25.  9  to  16 

Mailred  ladies,  iii.  307. 1  to  3 

Master  taking  an  aBecliouate   leare  of  bis  serrant^  iii,  Wf. 

to  lo  p.  106, 1.  a 
Mediae!  ily,  adrantaces  of,  iii.  15,  1  to  3 
AleekncM.  iii.  S44,  13  to  16 
Melancboly,  nrieties  of,  ir.  31.S,  6  to  16 


to  17 

iona  display  of,  iii.  166,  8  I 
.  IT  to  p.  m,  1. 1 
aof,  *i.«t,lllafO 
i«ei»il.  iiii.».  I0t3l» 
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Men,  wilful,  vol.  ziii.  piige  77,  line  1:^  to  14 
Mercy,  frequently  mistaken,  ii.  162,  5.  6 

',  commended  in  governors,  ii.  165, 11  to  L) 
,  quality  of,  iii.  88,  24  to  p.  89,  1.  17.  x.  tB2,  U  to 

95 
.Merit  no  match  for  the  caprice  of  fortune,  iii.  27,  f4  to  p.  tS, 

1.11 

always  modest,  iv.  156,  5.  6 

Messenger  in  haste  described,  vii.  147,  8  to  fO 
— —  with  ill  news,  rii.  148, 10  to  p.  150, 1.  9 
Midnight,  iii.  807,  20.  ziv.  101,  26  to  p.  102, 1. 3 
Mind,  lowliness  of,  ii.  176,  19  to  22 

alone  valuable,  v.  227,  20  to  p.  228,  1.  3 

,  its  diseases  incurable,  vi.  101,  7  to  14 

,  a  disordered  one,  xiv.  83,  17  to  p.  84,  1. 1 

Mirth  displeasing  to  melancholy  minds,  zv.  112, 15  to  19 

Misanthropy,  z.  232,  20  to  22.  ib.  263,  3  to  22 

Miser  compared  to  a  whale,  zi.  31|^  9  to  15 

Alisery,  appeal  of,  xi.  25,  15  to  17' 

Misfortune    sometimes    brings   contentment,  z.  262,   18  to 

20 

,  mora]  advantages  of,  ziii.  131,  5  to  8 

Mistress,  a  passionate  lover's  address  to,  ii.  292, 18  to  22 

Moby  improvidence  of,  iii.  51,  20  to  25 

,  instability  of,  viii.  310,  22  to  p.  341,  1.  4.  zi.  128,  8  to 

p.  129, 1. 3 
Modesty  in  youth,  ir.  250, 15  to  25 
Moon,  iii.  129, 18  to  20 

Moonlight  night,  iii.  103,  9  to  20.  ib.  106,  8  to  10 
Morning,  description  of,  viii.  307,  4  to  7.  ziv.  lr>,  27.  28 
Mother,  fondness  of  one  for  a  beautiful  child,  vi.  157,  26  to 

p.  158,  1. 10 
,  ravings  of  one,  vi.  176,  21  to  p.  177, 1.  8 
— ,  grief  of  one  for  the  loss  of  hor  son,  vi.  177,  25  to 

p.  178, 1.  27 
Murder,  dissuasives  from,  iz.  47,  13  to  18 
— —  of  the  young  princes,  description  of,  iz.  117,  7  to 

p.  118.1.4 
Murderer,  countenance  of  one,  vi.  190,  24  to  p.  191/ 1.  9 
Muse,  invocation  to  the,  vii.  287,  3  to  10 
Music,  supernatural,  i.  2%,  17  to  tS 


i 
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Hosacy  refectioiM  am,  toL  iii.  page  61,  Uoe  9S  to 
line  6 

,  power  of,  iiL  103,  25  to  p^KMv  !•  19 

.  the  food  of  lore.  It.  7,  8  to  14 

MoUbiUty,  tU.  SOS,  9  to  ML  xir.  94, 13  to  16 

Naiads,  call  to  the,  i.  79,  S8  to  p.  73, 1.  S 

N'atoral  beauty,  ir.  S9.  14  to  18 

— — —  prodoctioos.  xiii.  ?11, 13  to  p.  512,  L  fO 

>iatare  aad  art,  ¥.  333,  25  to  p.  33i,  L  20 

— ,  the  force  of,  xii.  232, 23  to  p.  233,  L  16 

Newsbearen,  ri.  196, 18  to  p.  196,  L  13 

Night,  description  of,  iii.  206, 3  to  22.  riiL  220, 20  to  p.  221, 

1.5 

ID  a  eamp  described,  rii.  359. 17  to  p.  361, 1.  7 

eoconitter  of  sol«iiers  with  Henry  V.  in  dispuae  vii 

363,  10  to  p.  SfO,  L  23 
Novelty,  dangers  of,  ri.  189, 1  to  7 
Nan,  sanctity  of,  ii«  148, 15  to  18 

Oaths,  what  tmst  to  be  placed  on,  Tii.  322, 18  to  84 

,  sinfol,  not  to  be  kept,  riii.  264, 5  to  13 
anneceasary  to  bind  brave  nea,  xi.  312,  26  to  p.  313, 

1.24 
Obedience  to  princes,  ix.  f43, 19  to  Tl 
Obserration,  men  of,  rii.  201,  16  to  21 
Octaria's  obscnre  entrance  into  Rome  censored,  xii.  81, 1.^  to 

p.  82. 1. 1 
Offences  mistaken,  xiii.  72,  18.  19 
Oliver,  his  description  of  bis  danger  while  sleeping,  iv.  327, 

26  to  p.  329, 1. 3 
Omnipotence  inscrutable,  v.  36,  21  to  24 
Ophelia,  description  of  her  death,  xiv.  146, 6  to  23 

,  directions  for  her  interment,  xiv.  L57,  10  to  12 
Opinion,  failible.  xv.  221,  7  to  12 
Opportunity,  neglect  of,  iv.  66, 6  to  11.  x.  9^.  7  lo  {9 
■  to  be  seised  on  all  occasions,  xi.  d?0.  16  to 

22 
Oppresaed  servant,  humonms  description  of,  ii.  3J2,  18  to 

p.  313, 1. 3 
Onuonent,  or  false  ^pearance.  iii  62  26  to  p.  63,  L  13 
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Othello,  bii  apology  to  the  lenate,  foI.  zir.  page  fOC.  line  14 
to  page  20d,  line  7 
,  his  jealousy  excited,  xiv.  253,  22  to  p.  270.  1.  14 
■   ,  his  story  of  the  handkerchief,  xiv.  273,  10  to  p.  274^ 
1.5 

,  his  fondness,  xiv.  288,  4  to  22 

,  his  confirmed  jealousy,  xiv.  291, 10  to  26 
,  his  pathetic  upbraidings  of  Desdemona,  xiv.  294,  S 
to  p.  297, 1. 4 

,  his  murder  of  Desdemona,  and  subsequent  remorse 

and  death,  xiv.  315,  23  to  p.  332, 1.  6 
Outward  appearance  a  token  of  inward  worth,  iv.  11,  5  to  9 

Paiuting,  graphic  description  of,  y.  147, 19  to  p.  148. 1. 8 
— —  without  hypocrisy,  x.  171,  5  to  8 
Parasites  of  a  rich  man,  x.  178,  24  to  p.  179, 1. 4 
— —  punished,  x.  224, 17  to  p.  225, 1. 10 
Pardon  the  sanction  of  wickedness,  ii.  146, 10  to  12 

,  despair  of,  v.  313,  25  to  p.  314, 1. 4 

Parental  affection,  v.  268, 18  to  25.  viu.  316, 7  to  IS 
Passion  too  strong  for  vows,  i.  69,  10  to  13 

,  real  dissembled,  iv.  313,  9  to  p.  314, 1. 10 

,  a  rising  one  described,  xiii.  73,  23  to  p.  74, 1. 7 
Passions,  guilty,  zv.  95, 4.  5 
Pastors,  ungracious,  satire  on,  xiv.  30, 11  to  17 
Patching,  humorous  illustration  of,  iv.  21,  23  to  26 
Patience  easier  tanght  than  practised,  ii.  271,  9  to  14 
— —  and  sorrow,  xiii.  115,  23  to  p.  116, 1.  4 
Patriotism,  xi.  292,  3  to  9 
Peace  favorable  to  love,  iv.  132, 11  to  20 
— ,  recommendation  of,  vi.  212, 16  to  20 
^—  after  a  civil  war,  vii.  7,  8  to  p.  8, 1.  8 
—  after  a  siege,  xi.  269,  9  to  15 
Pedler,  humorous  description  of  one,  v.  339,  15  to  22 
People,  Brutus's  address  to  the,  after  the  murder  of  Cscsar. 

xi.  543,  25  to  p.  345, 1.  8 
Perception,  imperfection  of  human,  xii.  192, 18  to  24 
Percy,  lady,  her  speech  to  her  husband,  vii.  43,  3  to  p.  44, 

1.6 
Perfection  admits  of  no  addition,  vi.  188. 15  to  20 

I,  extent  of  human,  xiv.  25,  7.  8 

•MAK«  XT.  t 
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Venot,  description  of  a  murdered  one,  voi.  riii,  pm?e  f/K» 

line  9  to  page  309,  line  4 
Personal  charms  neglected  and  lost,  i.  182,  7  to  14 
Petition,  a  tender  one,  and  reply,  iv.  280,  6  to  p.  ^81, 1.  5 
Petruchio,  his  humorous  opposition  to  the  inclinutioiis  of  liil 

wife,  V.  m,  43  to  p.  224, 1.  24 
Philosophy,  a  shepherd's,  iv.  286, 11  to  19 
Pity  to  be  discarded  in  war,  x.  159,  4  to  7 
Play-fellows,  iv.  257,  26  to  p.  2.58, 1.  3 
Pleasure,  vanity  of,  iii.  219,  26.  27 

and  revenge,  x.  53,  22  to  24 

of  doing  Rood,  x.  181,  7  to  25 

Poetry,  its  influence  on  females,  i.  164,  2  to  10 

Popular  favor,  method  to  gain,  xi.  209,  6  to  20 

Popularity,  dislike  of,  ii.  136,  7  to  13 

described,  vi.  260,  10  to  23.  xi.  166, 14  to  p.  Id7, 

1.  5.  ib.  181,  8  to  16.  ib.  298,  22  to  p.  299, 1.  8 
Portia,  her  suitors,  iii.  46,  23  to  p.  47,  1.  2 

,  her  picture  described,  iii.  64,  11  to  24 

,  commendation  of,  iii.  80,  12  to  22 

— ,  wife  to  Brutus,  her  pathetic  address  to  her  husband, 

xi.  317^  19  to  p.  318, 1. 14 
Possession  more  languid  than  expectation,  iii.  42, 11  to  25 
Poverty  most  accessible  to  pity,  xiii.  131,  6  to  8 
Power,  abuse  of,  ii.  180,  15  to  20.  xiii.  128,  2  to  22 

,  vanity  of,  vi.  297, 18  to  p.  298, 1.  27 

Praise  and  censure  humorously  contrasted,  iv.  98.  4  to  18 
Precepts  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  xi.  220,  8  to 

16 
Precipitation,  iii.  162,  24  to  p.  16S,  1. 1 
Preferment,  xiv.  187,  2  to  5 
Prejudice,  nature  of,  xiv.  35, 15  to  28 
Presents  prevail  with  women,  i.  149, 16  to  18 
'  lightly  regarded  by  real  lovers,  v.  345,  8  to  p.  S46 

1.6 
Presumption,  v.  37,  6  to  10 
Pride,  example  of,  ix.  178, 13  to  19 

• r  cures  pride,  x.  83,  2  to  4 

Prodigality,  example  of,  x.  186,  6  to  15 
Prodigies  ridiculed,  vii.  68, 16  to  p.  70, 1. 24 

detailed  by  Calphumia,  xi.  322. 1«  to  p.  9iS,  1. 4 
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ProdigioB  preceding  the  death  of  Caesar,  vol.  xlv.  page  14, 

line  SO  to  page  15,  line  3 
Profligacy  short-lived,  vi.  ?63,  ^  to  p.  264, 1.  4 
Promises,  speedy  accomplishment  of,  viii.  S3, 10. 11 
and  performance,  difference  between,  x.  255,  5  to 

12 
Prospero's  reproof  of  Ariel,  i.  16,  4  to  p.  18, 1.  7 
Providence,  invocation  to  its  justice,  xiii.  109, 15  to  22 
— ^— —  directs  our  actions,  xiv.  160, 18  to  p.  161, 1. 1 
Prudence  recommended,  vii.  165,  19  to  p.  166, 1. 11 
Puck's  humorous  description  of  himself,  iii.  137,  10  to  24 

Quarrel,  ridiculous  propensity  to,  xiii.  229,  9  to  p.  230, 1.  17 
Quickly,  dame,  her  account  of  Falstaff*s  death,  vii.  321,  8 14 
22 

Jlaillery,  nature  of,  iv.  23, 11  to  16 
Reason,  balance  of,  xiv.  212,  24  to  28 
Rebellion  in  a  religious  teacher,  vii.  220,  7  to  27 

,  justification  of,  vii.  221,  2  to  p.  222, 1.  6 

Reflections  on  a  wounded  stag,  iv.  261,  20  to  p.  263, 1. 17 
Regicides  detestable,  v.  277,  14  to  19 
Relenting  tenderness,  xi.  260,  5  to  18 
Religious  novice  addressed,  ii.  148, 15  to  18 
Remembrance,  sorrowful,  vii.  185, 10  to  14 
Remonstrance,  honest,  v.  292,  25  to  p.  293, 1.  4 
Repentance,  efficacy  of,  i.  191,  15  to  23 

\ ,  true,  ii.  172,  1  to  21 

,  resolutions  of,  vii.  87,  1  to  7 

Reproof,  ill-timed,  i.  33. 14  to  17 

of  an  unfaithful  husband,  ii.  290,  21  to  p.  291,  1.  24 

Reputation,  weight  of  established,  ii.  179,  24  to  d.  180, 1.  1 

,  spotless,  vi.  242, 13  to  15 

Resentment,  silent,  the  deepest,  viii.  187, 19.  20 
Resignation  and  gratitude,  i.  28.  6  to  14 
Resolution,  necessity  of,  ii.  150,  14  to  16 
—  ,  from  a  sense  of  honor,  ii.  185, 1  to  5.  iv.  195,  24 

to  p.  196, 1.  9 

. : ,  obstinate,  xi.  259, 13  to  28 

-,  female,  xii.  1.^3,  4  to  10 


Respect,  mciest,  x.  35, 3  to  6 
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Retaliation,  vol.  iii.  page  04,  line  34  to  page  85,  line  15 

Retirement,  attachment  to,  ii.  145,  5  to  8 

,  timely,  v.  18,  25  to  p.  19, 1. 13 

Retribution,  righteous,  ix.  146,  3  to  6 

Retrospection, -sad,  xv.  165,  21  to  p.  166, 1.  12 

Revenge,  unextinguishable,  iii.  84,  7  to  16.  viii.  906,  2i  to 
p.  297. 1.  4 

— — — ,  personified,  address  to,  x.  370, 1  to  15 

Reverses  of  fortune,  anger  caused  by,  xii.  103,  9  to  15 

Rhymers  ridiculed,  vii.  73,  16  to  ft 

Richard  111.  his  reflections  on  his  chances  of  success,  riii 
348,  6  to  p.  350. 1.  17 

,  omens  on  the  birth  of,  viii.  410,  1  to  11 
,  his  cruel  determination,  ix,  7,  8  to  p.  8, 1.  80 
,  his  pretended  love  for  lady  Anne,  ix.  20,  23  to 
p.  21, 1. 16 
',  his  ironical  commendations  of  his  own  person,  ix. 


24,  2  to  p.  25, 1. 12 

,  his  hypocrisy,  ix.  39, 11  to  15 

,  character  of,  by  his  mother,  ix.  127,  8  to  14 

— ,  his  terrors  in  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  ix.  156,  12  to  p.  157, 1. 12 
— ,  his  address  to  his  army,  ix.  161,  22  top.  169b 
1.15 

',  his  martial  courage,  ix.  164,  4  to  10 


Richmond,  earl  of,  his  prayer,  ix.  152,  25  to  p.  153, 1. 6 
f  his  address  to  his  army,  ix,  158,  21  tt 

p.  160, 1. 1 
Ring,  description  of  a  valuable  one,  x.  316, 3  to  7 
Kising  early  the  way  to  eminence,  xii.  112, 21. 22 
Rival,  modest  and  generous  eulogium  of,  iii.  128, 15  to  p.  129, 

1.2 
Romeo's  despair  on  his  banishment,  xiii.  243,  22  to  d.  2Ml 

1.  24 


,  his  description  of,  and  interview  with  the  apothecary 

xiii.  282,  23  to  p.  284,  I.  21 
.  hia  arrival  at  the  tomb  of  Juliet,  and  death,  xiii. 

12  to  p.  291, 1.  5 
Ilosalind  proposing  to'easume  male  attire,  iv.  259, 18  to  S 
Royalty,  miseries  of,  vii.  370,  24  to  p.  372, 1.  20 
— ,  inborn,  xii.  264,  22  to  p.  265,  1.  6 
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Ralers  should  b^  iiDoartial.  vol.  i1.  oasre  3(J5  line  S  to  t8 
Rumor  described,  vn,  143,  4  to  33 

Sack,  merits  of,  vii.  257,  6  to  p.  238, 1. 19 

Sarcasm,  poignancy  of,  i v.  14(3,  27  to  p.  147, 1. 18 

Satire,  apology  for,  ir.  278, 19  to  p.  279. 1.  B    * 

Satirist,  description  of  a  dull,  iv.  143,  5  to  10 

Say,  lord,  his  apology  for  himself,  yiii.  244,  3  to  12 

Schoolboy  simplicity,  iv,  146,  10  to  12 

Scorn  retorted,  iv.  310,  8  to  p.  311, 1. 11 

Season,  nothing  good  out  of,  iii.  105,  7  to  15 

Seditious  leaders,  vii.  114,  3  to  l3 

Seducers,  custom  of,  v.  89,  11  to  14 

Self-accusation  of  indiscreet  lore,  v.  68,  8  to  p.  69, 1.  9 

Self-conceit,  humorous,  v.  362,  25  to  27 

Self-denial,  commendation  of,  iii.  217,  6  to  p.  218, 1. 15 

Self-interest  palliates  faultL.  ii.  178,6  to  10 

,  powerful  effects  of,  vi.  254,  16  to  p.  155, 1.  26 

Senses  returning,  i.  82,  15  to  p.  83,  1.  7 

Sensibility,  obtuseness  of,  x.  200,  12  to  17 

Senrice,  faithful,  y.  273,  7  to  21 

Shallow,  justice,  humorous  character  of,  vii.  217,  6  to  p.  218^ 

1. 12.  ib,  258,  2  to  26 
Shepherd,  character  of  an  honest  and  simple  one,  It.  288,  4 

to  8 
Shepherd's  life,  the  blessings  of,  contrasted  with  regal  stat«, 

viii.  326,  26  to  p.  328, 1.  2 
Shyloclr.  malice  of,  iii.  21,  3  to  14 

;  expostulations  of,  iii.  23,  22  to  p.  24, 1.  20 
— — ,  his  injunctions  to  his  daughter,  iii.  40,  28  to  p.  41, 

1.8 
,  his  implacable  revenge,  with  grief  foi  the  loss  of  hit 

daughter,  iii.  56,  5  to  p.  59, 1.  28 

,  his  inflexibility,  iii.  83,  1  to  28 

Siege,  terrors  of  a,  vi.  140,  1  to  p.  142, 1.  5 

Silence,  jocose  satire  on,  iii.  11,  22.  23 

Simplicity  and  duty,  iii.  196,  8  to  15 

— — ,  rural,  v.  350, 1  to  5 

Singing,  bad,  iv.  157,  16  to  20 

Sins,  coidpelled,  ii.  175,  24. 25 

Slander,  not  to  be  remored,  ii.  &&9»  4  to  8& 
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SUaaw.  iU  -bwniitT.  .ri.  xU-  pn«  8».  E~  «  ••« 
SlH^  ■  w-fortCT  W  K-rrow,  i.  36.  3  lo  5 

»Bod,o.MO,  M-SS 

'  .pMUnpha  li>.  »ii.  «M.  19  W  P-  »».  I-  «* 

9«il.  i^T  lo'"  *"P«^  •»■*'■  ^'^"ilr  *''«   IS  » 
Stoldier,  humrnm*  «««Mrt  cf  ■>  wpf-u-d,  r.  M*.  «  » 

S,ldi«*.*d«tb.  ri.  HO,  II  w«5.  ii.n9.17  to*1 

telinUCioB,  tl»  «««>«  of.  ri  »».  "  W  «*, 

SoliloqiiT  in  I»i»».  ''  3*1. 19  to  p.  W,  L  5 

S«,g.  «l»«ct.r  of  «  old.  ». «.  mo  « 

Sm|>,  brtoiifnl,  iii-  tli.  14  to  p.  Wfi.  L  4.  IT.  4fc  «  W  P^  •. 

L  M.  i»-  nn,  a  (D  19 
Soimet.  bBDtifol.  iix.  W3. 10  to  B 
Somw,  pIubilitT  of,  i*-  1^.  4-  5 

,  .«oet«of.i«.«.«.3 

Somnra  nrelj  rio^,  ii».  130, 13. 14 
S«BT  eODDtnunee,  W.  IS.  8.  9 
»pmil«ion««»iertli«ipractiM,iii.l5,8tol7 
Spradtbrift,  profcMioD*  of  ■  i«toTmed,  !■-  76.  t  to  » 
Spirit,  ■  wriiko  oo.  .w.k«Kd.  wii.  »5.  M  to  p.  SOfc  L  • 
SpriDC  ™i  Winter,  m  tone.  «*-  M3.  «  «°  P-  33*.  '■  *" 

8tttion,tli«blM«ini«of«low,i«.*Sl.l7  to»    

StUM,  >  mMterlj  ooo  d»CTil»d.  ».  aS.  14  to  p.  38B,  1.  W 
!(i«nnl.  m  f«Uifiil  OM.  x-  W.  »  'o  P-  »«• '  « 
8u,ic  pbilosopbon,  Mtire  on,  i».  906, 1  to  5 
Su>fi««,«lineholT,Ti.3».  1310  90  -„ti 

Stofin,  Ariri'o  doMriplion  nod  mMMimeot  of  om.  i- ".  ti 

top.  14,1. 11 
Stodr,  TMitr  of.  iii.  4«),  11  to  SO 

ttaccOM  not  aqoil  to  oor  faop«*.  i.  S6.  17  to  IS 

Saicidp.  coDilpmnation  of,  li   279.  9  to  14 

rk  ni<ht,  Ti.  S33.  MIo  p  »*,  1.  * 
•Itfiidiot  on.  Tiii.  t30,  H  to  17 
(.  liii.  S6,  a  to  16 
«ilfa  bii  miitieu,  ii.  ».  8  to  <S 
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Tempest  at  sea,  rol.  ziv.  page  216,  line  4  to  16 
Tenderness  in  love,  iv.  SIS,  $4  to  p.  SIS,  1.  4 
Thanks,  beggarly,  ir.  973,  9  to  IS.  ri.  284,  IS  to  15 

",  Talue  of,  X.  287,  S.  4 
1  hersites  mimicing  Ajax,  x.  90,  22  to  p.  9S,  1. 11 
Thoughts  ineffectual  to  moderate  affliction,   ri.  258,   15  to 

24 
Threat,  xir.  2S7,  10  to  15 
'l'ime»  its  duration  rariously  estimated,  ir.  297, 10  to  p.  298, 

1.4 

and  decay,  xr.  156, 17  to  p.  157, 1.  4.  ib.  194,  8  to  11 

Timoo,  his  execration  of  the  Athenians,  x.  226,  6  to  p.  2'i7t 

1.24 
,  his  reflections  on  mankind,    x.  230,  11   to  p.  251. 

1.10 
,  his  instructions  to  Alcibiades,  x.  235,  12  to  p.  236 

1.9 
,  his  reflections  on  the  earth,  x.  238,  17  to  p.  239,  1. 14 
,  his  discourse  with  Apemantus,  x.  239,  16  to  p.  248, 

1.1 

,  his  advice  to  the  thieves,  x.  248,  24  to  p.  250. 1.  8 

,  his  character  of  an  honest  steward,  x.  252,  5  to  20 
y  his  intended  monument,  and  final  curse,  x.  264,  t 

to  10 
Titles,  reflections  on  new  ones,  vi.  126,  24  to  p.  128,  1.  6 
Tool  in  office,  xi.  S56,  17  to  p.  357,  1.  26 
Traitor,  challenge  offered  to  a,  xiii.  150.  3  to  14 
Transformation  of  heathen  deities  for  love.  v.  SSI,  14  to  24 
Transmigration  of  animals,  illustration  of.  iii.  86, 15  to  23 
Travel  and  study,  uses  of,  v.  152,  5  to  p.  153,  1.  20 
Travelling,  advantages  of,  i.  103,  6  to  13.  ib.  116,  13  to  17 

,  satirical  reflections  on,  iv.  Std,  17  to  p.  316,  1.  8 
Treason  suspected,  vii.  117, 1  to  12 
Troilus,  cnaracter  of,  x.  114,  8  to  *21 
Trumpeter,  address  to  one,  x.  110,  1  to  6 
Trust  in  man,  vanity  of,  ix.  90,  S  to  8 
Truth,  appearance  of,  xi.  99. 17  to  23 
....  —.  acceptable  to  great  minds,  zii.  14,  21  to  p.  15,  1.  k6 
Truths,  unwelcome  rarely  told,  xv.  232,  16.  17 
Tyrants  made  formidable  by  the  folly  of  their  subjectf.  xi 

305,  6  to  14 
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Valley,  descnption  of  a  barren  one,  vol.  x.  page  310,  line  It 
to2« 

Valor,  intrepid,  vi,  8, 23  to  p.  9, 1. 5.  x.  146,  4  to  7 

Valae,  real,  x.  49,  4  to  11 

Vanity  of  human  nature,  i.  74, 1  to  11 

wishes,  xii.  32,  11  to  14 

Verbosity,  empty,  iii.  288, 1.  2 

Vicious  persons  infatuated  by  Hearen,  xii.  102,  2  to  6 

Vicissitudes  of  fortune,  xiii.  106,  10  to  18 

Victory  by  the  French,  description  of,  ri.  143,  21  to  p.  144. 
1.8 

■  English,  description  of,  vi.  144, 10  to  21 

Villain  to  be  noted,  iv.  21/>,  7  to  9 

,  his  look  and  pretended  zwal,  vi.  197,  4  to  p.  198, 1. 2 

Virtue  given  to  be  exerted,  ii.  134, 19  to  p.  135, 1.  4 

,  intrepidity  of,  ii.  190,  12 

'  and  ability,  xi.  59,  10  to  15 

'  rewarded,  xi.  Ill,  16  to  18 

Virtuous  lore's  reliance,  iii.  144, 11  to  17 

Ulysses,  his  subtilty  in  ridiculing  the  stupidity  of  Ajax,  x.  6f, 

2  to  p.  66, 1. 17 
Uncertainty  of  opinion  in  a  period  of  anxiety,  iv.  340, 18  to 

21 
Underlings,  subservient,  i.  40,  '20  to  23 
Unkindness  in  a  child^  xiii.  69,  19  to  21 
Volumnia's  resolution  contrasted  with  the  pride  of  her  6oa« 

xi.  211,  14  to  21 
— — —  pathetic  and  successful  intercession  with  her  son^ 

xi.  262, 13  to  p.  ^66,  1.  7 
Vows,  rash  ones  condemned,  iii.  2'23,  3  to  8.  x.  1.17, 17  to  19 

of  lovers  not  to  bo  trusted,  xii.  236,  12  to  16 

Utopian  forms  of  government,  satire  on,  i.  34, 4  to  S6 

Wanderer,  complaints  of  one,  ii.  ^66,  19  to  26 
Wai,  prognostics  of,  vi.  289,  11  to  18 

,  miseries  of,  vii.  409,  6  to  p.  410, 1.  13 

,  apostrophe  to,  viii.  267, 14  to  21 

Warriors,  gallant,  vii.  99, 7  to  20 

Warwick,  earl  of,  his  dying  speech,  viii.  396,  10  to  p  397 
1.11 
tch,  humorous  charge  to,  ir.  174,  95  to  p.  178, 1.  4 


INDEX.  'M^ 

Wealth,  lorer's,  rol.  i.  page  136,  line  12  to  15 

Wedding,  a  mad  one  described,  y.  SOI,  20  to  p.  SOS.  1.  5 

White  and  red,  iii.  233,  3  to  10 

Widow  compared  to  a  turtle,  ▼.  390,  13  to  16 

Wife,  duty  of  one  to  her  husband,  v.  249,  12  to  p.  250»  1.  16- 

xiv.  206,  19  to  p.  207, 1.  4 
- — ,  8ong  of  one  to  her  husband,  vii.  77,  2  to  10 
— .  description  of  a  good  one,  ix.  215,  1  to  7 
^-^»  impatience  of  one  to  meet  her  husband,  xii.  227,  25  to 

p.  229, 1.  8 
— ,  innocence  oi  one,  zii.  235,  23  to  p.  236, 1. 3 
Wisdom  superior  to  fortune,  zii.  100,  7  to  9 
Wise  men  greatest  fools  in  love,   iii.  296,  17  to  p.  297, 

1.4 
Wit,  description  of  one,  iii.  238, 10  to  21 
Witches  described,  yi.  13,  3  to  11 

,  power  of,  yi.  72,  23  to  p.  73, 1.  9 

Wives,  their  frailty  extenuated,  xiv.  308,  4  to  21 

Wolsey,  his  behavior  after  his  disgrace,  ix.  260, 14  to  p  264, 

1.28 
Woman  should  be  younger  than  her  husband,  iv.  45,  15  to 

p.  46,  1.  IC 

,  her  tongue,  v.  170,  9  to  20 

y  her  fears,  vi.  156, 15  to  p.  157, 1.  1 

— ,  resolved  and  ambitious,  viii.  146,  8  to  14 
,  in  man's  apparel,  xii.  240,  27  to  p.  241, 1.  7 
Women,  frailty  of,  ii.  178, 15  to  21 

^  betrayed  by  poverty  to  the  commission  of  crime,  zii. 
95,  24  to  26 


,  general  inveotive  against,  zii.  220, 15  to  p.  221, 1. 23 
Wonder  proceeding  from  sudden  joy,  5r*  377,  25  to  p.  378, 

1.5 
Words,  power  of,  ix.  125,  9  to  14 

,  idle,  reproof  of,  zv.  108,  20  to  p.  109,  \.% 

World,  its  true  value,  iii.  10,  13.  14 

Worldliness,  iii.  10,  iO.  11 

Wreck,  a  clown's  description  of  one,  v.  319,  2  to  21 

Wrong  and  insolence  described,  z.  266,  14  to  p.  267, 1. 1 

York,  duke  o(  bia  death  detcribed,  yii.  888,  7  to  p.  389, 
h  15 
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